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STHEINWAY & SONS 


TRIUMPHANT 


AT THE 


UNIVERSAL F/XPOSITION, 


PARIS, 1867. 








STEINWAY & SONS 


HAVE BEEN AWARDED THE 


First GRaNnD (oLD Mepat. 


For American Pianos in all three Styles Exhibited, viz , Grand, Square and Upright ; this Meda 
being DISTINCTLY CLASSIFIED FIRST IN ORDER OF MERIT, and placed at the 
head of the List of all Exhibitors, in proof of which the following 


OFFICIAL CERTIFICATE 


of the President and Members of the International Jury of Musical Instruments (Class X.) is 
subjoined : 
“T certify that the First Gotp Mepat for American Pianos has been unanimously awarded 
to Messrs, ‘ay by the Jury of the International Exposition, First on the List is Class X 
“ MILINET, President of International.Jury 
GEORGES KASTNER, 
AMBROISE THOMAS, 
Ep. HANsLick, Members of the 
F. FE. Gevagrt, 
J. SCHEIDMEYER, 


International Jury.’ 


This unanimous decision of the International Class Jury, indorsed by the Supreme Group 
Jury,and affirmed by the Imperial Commission, being the final verdict of the only tribunal 
determining the rank of awards at the exposition, places The Steinway Pianos at the head of 
all others, in competition with over FOUR HUNDRED PIANOS entered by the most celebrated 
European and American manufacturers 
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Hudson River Anstitute 


AND 


CLAVERACK COLLECE, 


Claverack, Columbia Co., N. Y. 


This Institution is situated in the village of Claverack, Columbia County, New York, three 
miles by railway from the city of Hudson. 

It commands a fine view of the hills of Berkshire and the Catskill Mountains and Mountain 
House. It is easy of access, being connected by the Hudson and Boston Railroad with the great 
lines of travel in every direction. 

This School consists of eight Departments: ENGLISH, NORMAL, CLASSICAL, FRENCH, 
MUSICAL, PAINTING, MILITARY AND COMMERCIAL, 

Each of these departments receives the exclusive attention of the Professor in charge, thus 
enabling him to attain in himself and his department, an excellence and thoroughness not pos 
sible when schools are too small for such classification, and the system of teaching is pro 
miscuous. 

A fine Gymnasium, eighty feet by fifty, has been erected. The ladies are instructed daily in 
Dr. Lewis’ Gymnastics; the gentlemen in Military Drill. 

The Regents of the University have granted to this institution a College Charter, with power 


to confer the Baccalaureate Degree on young ladies who complete the College course. 


EXPENSES. 


Board, Washing, Fuel, Lights, Furnished Room, Incidentals, and Tuition in Common and 
Higher English, Penmanship, Book-keeping, Latin and Greek, French and German, Drawing, 
Crayoning and Oil Painting, and the commercial course is $100 per term; $300 per year. The 
above $300 per year includes everything taught in the School except Instrumental music. 

Instrumental Music (Piane, Melodeon, and Guitar, including three hours’ practice per day 


each,) $18 per term; $54 per year. 
Terms commence September 6, December 27, and April 4. 


Rev. ALONZO FLACK, A. M., President. 
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B. L. SOLOMON & SONS, 


657 & 659 BROADWAY. 


House Decorators and Furnishers 


IN ALL ITS BRANCHES, 


Keep constantly on hand a large stock of the following goods, which they 
offer on the most favorable terms: 


PARLOR, BED ROOM, & 
LIBRARY FURNITURE, 
CURTAIN MATERIALS, 
WINDOW SHADES, & 
TABLE and BED LINEN. 


PARTICULAR ATTENTION PAID TO OUR 


“PAPER HANGING” DEPARTMENT. 


Orders for House Painting and Frescoing 


Attended to promptly, and all work done by Perfect Artists. 
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UNIVERSITY 





OF THE 
| | i> Va 
WITy or GNEW 4 ORK. 
ears DROXD \>.2) 
The usual exercises will be resumed as follows, namely : 


In the Preparatory or Grammar School De- 
partment, 


On the 13th of September. 
In the Department of Science and Letters, 
September loth. 
In the Department of Art, 
September 20th. 
In the Department of Civil Engineering, 
Sevtember 20th. 


In the Department of Law, 
October 4th, 


In the Department of Analytical and Practi- 
cal Chemistry, 
October 18th. 


In the Department of Medicine, 
October 18th. 


ISAAC FERRIS, Chancellor. 
University, Washington Square, Aug., 1869. 





Examinations for admission to the Department of Science and Letters 
will take place on TUESDAY, the 14th of September, at 9} A. M., in 
the Council Room. 


- 
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LORD «x TAYLOR, 


ARE NOW OFFERING 
AT BE FTATLTL, 


AN ENTIRELY NEW AND DESIRABLE STOCK OF 


Fashionable Dry Goods 


SUITABLE FOR 


FALI AND WINTER. 








THE SEVERAL DEPARTMENTS, VIZ. : 


Dress Goods, 
Cloaks and Mantillas, 


Silks, 
Mourning, 
Cloths, 
Upholstery, 
Shawls, 
Gloves, 


Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s Furnishing. 


HAVE BEEN NEWLY AND COMPLETELY STOCKED, 


AND THE 


LATEST PARIS AND LONDON NOVELTIES 


WILL BE FOUND IN EACH, 


In great variety and at very low price. 


LORD & TAYLOR, 


461 to 467 Broadway, cor. Grand St. 
251 to 257 Grand St., cor. Chrystie St. 
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COLUMBIA COLLEGE, 


FREDERICK A. P. BARNARD, 8S. T. D., LL.D., President. 





- 
+> 





The regular scholastic exercises of this institution for the academic year 
1869-70, being the one hundred and sixteenth since its foundation, will com- 
mence in the several departments, as follows: 


I. School of the Liberal Arts, Oct. 4th, 1869. 

Applications for admission may be made on Friday, Oct. Ist, or on Friday, 
June 25th, being the Friday preceding commencement, at the college, East 
Forty-ninth street, between Madison and Fourth Avenues. Tuition, one hun- 
dred dollars per annum, payable inadvance. There are no other annual dues. 

Ii, School of Mines, Oct. 4th, 1869, 

Examination for admission takes place on Thursday, September 30th, 
Candidates must be at least eighteen years of age, and must pass asatisfactory 
examination in algebra, geometry, and plane, analytical and spherical trigon- 
ometry. There is a preparatory year for those not qualified for the regular 
courses. 

Fee for the whole course, $200 per annum, payable semi-annually in advance; 
which is in full for tuition, use of laboratories, apparatus, chemicals, drawing- 
room, and students’ collection of minerals. Special students in chemisty and 
assaying are charged the same fee. Special students in assaying are admitted 
for two months, for a fee of $50. For single courses of lectures, $10 to 330. 
For further information in regard to this school, application may be made to 
Dr. Cuartes F. Cuanpier, Dean of the Faculty, at the school, Fiftieth street, 
corner of Fourth Avenue. 


III. School of Law, Oct. Gth, 1869, 

Students desiring to enter this school will present themselves on that day at 
the school, 37 Lafayette Place. Examinations for the degree of LL.B. take 
place Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday, May 5th, 6th, and 7th. By statutes 
of the legislature, graduates of the Law School are admitted to practice in 
all the courts of the state. 

Terms, 3100 per annum, payable in advance, For further information ap- 
ply to THeopore W. Dwicutr, LL.D., Warden of the school, at the Law 
School, 37 Lafayette Place. 


IV. School of Medicine, Oct. 4th, 1869, 

Medical College Building, corner of Twenty-third street and Fourth Avenue. 
The course of instruction consists of lectures, to the number of five or six 
daily, in the various departments of medicine and surgery, both elementary 
and practical, together with daily clinical lectures delivered both at the college 
and at the larger hospitals. 

Frees: Matriculation, $5; full courses by all the professors, $140; for each 
separate ticket, $20; to the demonstrator of anatomy, $10; graduation fee, $30. 

For further information address the **Secretary of the faculty of the Columbia 
College School of Medicine,” at the college in Twenty-third Street. 


ip 
- 


In all the departments, deserving students who find themselves unable to 
pay the fees, may be admitted to attend gratuitously, by presenting the facts 
of their several cases to the president, for the School of Arts and the School 
of Mines; to Protessor Dwight, for the School of Law; and to the professors 
severally for the School of Medicine. 

For information in regard to the college generally, the president should be 
addressed, at the college, East Forty-ninth street, between Fourth and Madi- 
son Avenues. 
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ary’s Academy. 


CHARTERED 1855. 


St. Mary's Acapemy is situated on the St. Joseph river, eighty miles east of 
Chicago, and two miles from South Bend,‘a flourishing town on the Michigan 
Southern Railroad. 

The grounds are very extensive, beautifully adorned, and situated in that 
charming seclusion which‘is so favorable to the healthful development of moral, 
physical and}intellectual power, 

The buildings are spacious and commodious, suited to the educational re- 
quirements of the day, and furnished with all modern improvements, Every 
portion of the building is heated by steam, and hot and cold_baths are attached 
to the sleeping apartments. 

The routine of instruction combines the“solidity of scientific, and literary 
pursuits with those lighter and more graceful accomplishments which cast a 
charm over domestic life, and contribute so essentially to elevate the tone of 
society at large. 

Particular attention is paid to the religious instruction of Catholic pupils. 
Pupils of all denominations are received, and for the sake of order they art 
merely required to attend the public religious exercises with the members of the 
Institution. 

The Scientific Departments receive most careful attention. Scientific and 
literary lectures are given through the year by skillful professors from the Uni- 
versity of Notre Dame. 

The Institution possesses a [fine Laboratory and Philosophical 'Apparatus, 
together with choice and extensive Herbarimus of foreign and native plants. 

The French and German Languages are spoken in the Institution. Of Music, 
which forms so prominent a feature in an accomplished education, from its con- 
tinued requisition in the service of religion, it is scarcely necessary to speak. 
Already its excellence is appreciated by the public, as is testified by the continually 
increasing number of musical pupils. Great attention is paid to the vocal and 
instrumental departments, which are under the control of most experienced and 
accomplished teachers, Independently of the private weekly lessons received by 
the pupils, instructions, vocal and instrumental, are given in regularly graded 
classes. 

At the termination of the first session an examination is held, in the presencs 
of the Faculty. The principal and public examination is made at the end of the 
second session, which opens on the first of February, and ends in June, 

The Annual Commencement takes place on the last Thursday of June. The 
first session commences on the first Monday in September. 

Letters of enquiry, &c., must be addressed to 


MOTHER SUPERIOR, 
St. Mary’s Academy, Notre Dame P. O., Ind. 
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LAW SCHOOL 


OF THE 


University of Albany. 


This School has now Taree Terms a Year. The First com- 
mences on the Fist Tvespay of September, the Seconp on the 
Last Tvespay of November, and the Turrp on the First Tvespay 
of March, each term continuing twelve weeks. 

Three successive terms constitute the entire course, and entitle 
the student to become a candidate for the degree of Bachelor of 
Laws. Each term is independent and complete as to the instruc- 
tion embraced in it. The method of teaching is by lecture, exam- 
ination, and practice in the Moot-Courts. Two lectures are given 
each day, except Saturdays, and two Moot-Courts held each week, 
at which causes are first argued by the previously appointed dis- 
putants, then discussed and decided by the class, followed by the 
views of the presiding Professor. The law is taught both as a 
Science and an Art. 

The immense Law Library of the State is open to the students, 
under proper regulations, and all the Terms of the Supreme Court 
and the Court of Appeals, the highest Courts of this State, are held 
in the City of Albany. 

The Fee for a single term is $40; for two terms, $70; and for 
three, $100; each payable in advance. The Professors, and lead- 
ing topics upon which they lecture, are the following: 

Hon. Ira Harris, LL. D., Practice, Pleadings, Evidence. 

Hon. Amasa J. Parker, LL. D., Real Estate, Criminal Law, Per- 


sonal Rights. 
D 


Hon. REUBEN H. WALWORTH, LL. D., 


President. 


Ortanpo Meaps, LL. D., 
Secre tary. 
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Croton Aqueduct Department. 


TO CONTRACTORS. 


Separate sealed proposals, each endorsed with the title of the work to 
which it relates, with the name of the bidder and the date of the bid, 
will be received at this office (Rotunda, Park) until 11 o’clock A. M. of 
Tuesday, Sept. 28, 1869, for the construction of stone block pavements 
in the following streets, viz:—Fiftieth street, from Sixth to Seventh 
avenues; Avenue A, from Houston to Fourteenth street; Ninth street, 
from Sixth avenue to Broadway ; Forty-fourth street, from Fifth to Sixth 
avenue; Fifty-fifth street, from Fifth to Sixth avenue; Twenty-sixth 
street, from Sixth to Eighth avenue; Twentieth Street, from Sixth to 
Tenth avenue; Seventeenth street, from Third to Fourth avenue ; 
Sixtieth street, from Lexington to Fifth avenue; Seventeenth street, 
from Sixth avenue to Broadway; and Eighteenth street, from Sixth to 
Eighth avenue. 

Also in Maiden Lane, throughout; Spring street, from Broadway to 
sjowery; Eleventh street, from Avenue A to Fourth Avenue; Fortieth 
street, from Sixth to Ninth avenue; Stone street, from Whitehall to 
sroad street ; Fifty-sixth street, from First to Second avenue; Thirty- 
ninth street, from Eighth to Ninth avenue; Sixty-sixth street, from 
Third to Fifth avenue; Thirty-ninth street, from Third to Lexington 
avenue ; Nineteenth street, from Second to Third avenue; Sixty-second 
street, from First to Fifth avenue; Thirty-first street, from Seventh to 
Eighth avenue; Fifty-first street, from Second avenue to East river, 
and Fifty-ninth street, from Third to Fifth avenue. 

Also for the laying of cross walks on east side of Eighth avenue 
from 125th street to 129th street ; from southwest to northeast corner of 
Fourth avenue and Fourteeath street ; across Fourth avenue at 130th 
and 131st streets; from southwest to southeast corner of New Bowery 
and Roosevelt street ; from No, 142 to143 East Fourteenth street : across 
East Nineteenth street, opposite school No. 19, and across East Twen- 
tieth street, opposite school No, 28; across West street, at north side of 
Morton street ; across West street, at south side of Leroy street ; across 
West street, at north side of Clarkson street ; across West street, to pier 
13, and across Whitehall street, in front of No. 58. 

Specifications and forms for the bids can be obtained on application 
at this office. Tuos. STEPHENS, 

Rost. L. DARRAGH, 
Gro, 8. GREENE, 
Croton Aqueduct Board. 

SEPTEMBER 14, 1869. 
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COLLEGE 


OF THE 





ST. LOUIS, MO., 1868. 


a 


This Literary Institution possesses all the advantages of an agreeable and healthy location, 
easy of access, being situated on arising gre 1, a little southwest of the Pacific Railroad ter- 
minus in the city of St. Louis, Missouri. It was founded in 1851, by the Brothers of the Chris- 
tian Schools, incorporated in 1855 by the State Legislature, and empowered to confer degrees and 
academical honors, However favorable the auspices under which it commenced its literary career, 
ts progress since has surpassed all anticipation. Growing equally in public contidence and in the 
number of students,it has gone on extending itsreputation. Repeated additions have been made 
to the original buildings, The number of Students received within the last year amounted to 
more than 600, and many applicants were refused admission for want of room 

Every possible attention is paid to whatever can contribute to the health and happiness of its 
nmates—ventilation, cleanliness, spacious halls, dormitories, refectory, recreation halls for cold 
or damp weather, etc., etc 

The various arts and sciences usually tanght in colleges find here an appropriate place ina 
system of education established by experience, conducted on the mostapproved plan, and with a 
devotedness commensurate with the greatness of the work engaged in, By reason of the great 
number of classes, a thorough gradation for all capacities and acquirements has been attamed, 
and the frequent examinations and promotions beget emulation, the soul of advancement, making 
labor a pleasure, and success certainty 

The course of instruction pursued in the Academy is divided into three departments: the 
primary, the intermediate, and the collegiate. There is, beside, an exclusively commercial course, 
offering rare advantages to young gentlemen who intend to make business their profession, It is 
divided into three classes, ia which the chief place is given to instruction in Book-keeping, Arith- 
metic, Geography, and History, Business Forms and Correspondence, Epistolary Composition, 
Penmanship, ete., with Lectures on Commercial Law, Political Economy, etc. Diplomas can be 
obtained in the Commercial Department by such as merit that distinction 

The session commences on the last Monday in August, and ends about the 3d of July, withan 
annual public examination and distribution of premiums, and the cenferring of degrees and 
academical honors 

On the completion of the course the degree of A. B. is conferred upon such students as,on ex- 
amination are found worthy of that distinction, The degree of A. M. can be obtained by graduates 
in the first degree after two years devoted to some scientilic or literary pursuit, their moral 
character remaining unexceptionable. 

The government is a union of mildness and firmness, energy,and kindness, a blending of 
paternal solicitude with fraternal sympathy; the results of which are contentment, good order 
ind happiness. The morals and general deportment of the students are constantly watched over ; 
brothers preside at their recreations and their comfort and personal habits receive every attention, 
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TERMS. 








Entrance Fee scaneard $s 00 
Board and Tuition, per se 250 00 
Washing hden 20 00 


Physician's Fee. wees ; seen spat . ats ° $4 


For Half-Boarders,...... - 100 00 
For Day Scholars.... ' a gies --- 6000 
In the Senior Class - nae ‘ccice Se 
Vacation at the Institution. . , : -aee 4000 


Music, Drawing, and the use of apparatus in thestudy of Chemistry and Natural Philosophy 
form extra charges 


N. B.—Payments semi-annually and invariably in advance. 


No deduction for absence, except in case of protracted illness or dismissal 


*,* No extra charges for the study of the German, French, and Spanish languages. 
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MA 


——— fr 


NHATTAN COLLEGE, 


(CHRISTIAN BROTHERS.) 


NEW YORK CITY. 





This Institution, incorporated and empowered to confer Degrees by 
the Regents of the University of the State of New York, offers many 
advantages to further the moral, intellectual, and physical development 
of students. The situation of the College is not surpassed in landscape 
beauty, or salubrity, by that of any similar institution in the country. 
It occupies an elevated position on the east bank of the Hudson, about 


eight miles from the City Hall. 


oun »— 





TERMS. 
Board, Washing, and Tuition, per Session of ten months,........--..-$300 
Entrance Fee, er : bewecchid danish budiastierabenaksnaeiita 10 
Graduation Fee, pihaa etieadeneweues A ee a ee 10 
Vacation at College,..... Weueaeaunis PRdUksehnbaenidiNheweaeaee 40 


German, Spanish, Drawing, Music, and use of apparatus in the study 
of Chemistry and Natural Philosophy, charged extra. School books at 
current prices. 

No student received for a shorter period than one term of five months. 
No deductions made when withdrawn during the term. The pocket- 
money of the student is deposited with the treasurer. 


Payment of half session of five months in advance. 


The sessions commence on the first Monday in Septe mber, and end 
about the 3d of July. 

A public examination of the students is held at the end of the ses- 
sion, and gentlemen are invited to examine them then, and also during 
the class hours of term time. 


#8” FOR PARTICULARS SEE CATALOGUE, 


PHYSICIAN'S FEE, - - - - + - =- =- $10. 
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Ruatdors Female tothede, 
487, 489 & 491 Fifth Avenue, 


NEW YORK CITY. 





0o—— 


Tuts Ixstrrvtioy, which has enjoyed a high and wide reputation 
ever since its foundation in 1838, has now received from the Leg- 
islature of the State of New York a regular College Charter. 
The aim and purpose of the President and Trustees will now be 
to raise the standard of Ladies’ education, and to afford the best 
facilities for acquiring a thorough and complete training, not only 
in those studies and accomplishments which are generally com- 
prised in female education, but also in the classies and physical 
sciences ; in short, to bring the course of study as nearly as pos- 
sible to the level of that of our young men’s colleges. 

With this view, provision has been made for the pursuit of the 
Greek, Latin, German, and French Languages. The classical 
course is made optional after the close of the Sophomore year, so 
that pupils desirous of pursuing more fully other branches, either 
in modern languages or natural science, may have the opportunity 
of doing so. 

The tine arts form a separate and independent department of 
study, under the personal charge of Mr. F. B. Carpenter, and the 
supervision of Mr. Huntineron, President of the National Acad- 
emy of Design. Drawing in outline forms part of the regular 
course, but painting in oil or water-colors is not included, and is 
to be prosecuted by special studies. 

Physiology, and several allied branches, are to be formed into 
the Department of Home Philosophy, the aim of which shall be 
to teach, on the widest seale possible in such institution, the ap- 
plications of science to the conduct of every-day life. 

In conformity with the plan in the OLp RurGers Ixsrreerr, the 
Cotter will still maintain an Academic and a Preparatory School, 
at which children and young girls may study under the same sys- 
tem and influences as those of the CoLLrce itself. 

The Terms in the Preparatory Department are $100 per year ; 
in the Academic, $150, and in the College, $200, with the excep- 
tion of the Senior year, when the expenses of graduation are add- 
ed to the annual rate, so as to make it $250. 

For further information, application may be made in person or 
by letter to 


HENRY M. PIERCE, LL. D., 


PRESIDENT. 
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SOUTH SIDE RAILROAD 


OF LONC ISLAND. 


= iii icdeatide 
ON AND AFTER SEPTEMBER 15, 
The traizs will leave the Roosevelt and Grand Street Ferries, as follows: 


8 A. M., Mail and Passenger for Patchogue. 10 A. M., for Merrick. 
3.30 P. M., Express to Patchogue. 4.50 P. M., Accommodation for 
Islip; ON SATURDAYS THROUGH TO PATCHOGUE, 6.30 P M. 


for Merrick; Saturdays through to Islip. 
All trains connect at Valley Stream for Rockaway. 


For further particulars see time tables. 


ROBERT WHITE, Sup't. 


Pennsylvania Central Railroad. 
SHORT LINE ROUTE BETWEEN THE 
EAST AND WEST. 
Running Cars without Change between 


NEW YORK and CRESTLINE, CHICAGO, COLUMBUS, and 
CINCINNATI. 


Through Time both East and West between 


NEW YORK and PITTSBURGH, - - - - - - - - 17 Hours. 
oe . CINCINNATI, - - - - - - - - - - 29 - 
CHICAGO, - - - - - - - - - - 35 es 
ST. LOUIS, - ° ° ° . ° . ° ° . 46“ 


The arrangement of Sleeping Cars by this and connecting roads is such as to afford the 
utmost convenience to passengers They run from Supper to Breakfast Stations, passing 
intervening connecting points without change between New York and Pittsburgh ; Altoona 
and Crestline or Dennison ; Pittsburgh and Chicago, Cincinnati, or Indianapolis ; St. Louis 
and Crestline, Columbus, or Cincinnati ; New Orleans and Louisville. 


ASK FOR TICKETS BY PITTSBURGH. 


For sale in all principal Railroad Ticket Offices throughout the country. 
HENRY W. GINNER, EDWARD H. WILLIAMS, 
General Passenger Agent, General Superintendent, 
Philadelphia, Pa, 
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NEW JERSEY, CAMDEN & AMBOY, 


AND 


7 PHILADELPHIA AND TRENTON RAILROADS, 





GREAT THROUGH LINE WITHOUT CHANGE OF CARS 


To 


PHILADELPHIA, BALTIMORE, WASHINGTON, 


AND THE WEST. 





For Philadelphia: 


Leave foot of Cortlandt St. at 7 & 10 A. M,, 1230,1,4,5,630 &12 PM. 
Leave Pier No. 1, N. R., at 6.30 A. M. and 2 P. M. 





For Baltimore and Washington: 


Leave foot of Cortlandt Street at 8.40 A. M., 12.30 and 8.30 P. M. 





For Pittsburgh, Chicago and Cincinnati: 


Leave foot of Cortlandt Street at 8.40 A. M., 5 and 9 P. M. 


Wm. H. GATZMER, Agent 


C. & A. R. R. and Tr. Co. 








Ce 
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MOUNT DE CHANTAL, 





PARENTS AND GUARDIANS 


Of Refinement and Cultivation, desiring for their daughters and wards the advantages 


of a 
FIRST-CLASS 


ENGLISH AND FRENCH SCHOOL, 


WITH 


MUSICAL INSTRUCTION, 


Unsurpassed, if not unparalleled in this untry, and all at MODERATE RATES, should 


apply for the Prospectus of the 


SISTERS OF THE VISITATION, 


MOUNT DE CHANTAL ACADEMY 


NEAR WHEELING, W. VA. 


REFERENCES, BY EXPRESS PERMISSION: 


Most Rev. Archbishop SpaLpine, of Baltimore. 

ht. Rev. Bishop WuHex.ayn, of Wheeling. 

Rev. Isaac T. Hecker, Superior of Paulist Fathers, New York 
Gen. SHERMAN, U.S. A., and Lady, Washington, D. C 

Gen, Gronce Meape, U. 8. A., Philadelphia. 

Gen, Lawrence P. Granam, U.S. A., and Lady, Austin, Texas, 
Gen Lyyts N. Patmer, U. 8. A., and Lady, Omaha, Nebraska. 
Vice-Admiral D. D. Porter, U.S. N., Washington, D. C. 

Mrs. Admiral DanNLGREN, Washington, D. C. 

Mrs. Dr. H. J. CULLEN, of Brooklyn, L. L 


Epw. L Sears, LL. D., of the National Quarterly Review, N. Y 


N. B.—This Academy possesses the additional attraction of being located on a 
beautiful eminence, about three miles from the city of Wheeling, W. Va., in the midst 


of exquisite scenery and with grounds comprising upwards of one hundred acres 
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The School Year extends f 


in June. 
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AND FREN( 


Family and Day School 





YOUNG 


10 East Forty-sixth Street, 


rom the 


The best facilities are afforded for the 


New York. 


——:0:——- 


fourth Thursday in September to the thir 


TI 





LADIES 


rd Wednesday 


acquisition of the Modern Languages and 
7 Music. The French language is spoken in the family. Reference is made to the following 
gentlemen, whose daughters have been educated in the School : 
« 
Mr. JOHN F. BUTTERWORTH, New York. | Rev. CHARLES F. DEEMS, D.D., New York. 
Mr. GEORGE F. CLARK, do. C. R. DISOSWAY, Exq.. do, 
Mr. EFFINGHAM COCK, do, Rev. EDWIN F. HATFIELD, D.D., do. 
Capt. JOSEPH J. COMSTOCK, do How. HENRY J. RAYMOND, do, 
Mr. JOHN B. DICKINSON, do Rev. ABEL STEVENS, LL.I do. 
Rev. CYRUS D. FOSS, do, Mr. JAMES BEATTY, do. 
Kev. R. 8S. FOSTER, D. D., do Rev. JOHN M. STEVENSON, D.D., dl 
Kev. GEO. 8S. HARE, D. D., do JuDGE SIDNEY HUBBELL, Davenport, lowa, 
Mr. CHARLES G. HARMER, do Mr. AARON HEALY, Brooklyn, N 
Mr. CHARLES G. JUDSON, do, Cot. A. BD. HOPE, Somerville, N. J. 
Mr. WILLIAM LECONEY, do GEO. P. NELSON, Esq., Scarsdale, N. Y. 
EDWARD VANDERPOEL, M. D., do CHARLES H. QUINLAN, M. D., Lake Forest, 
Mr. ABRAHAM H. CARDOZA, do. Ill. 
Pror. HARVEY B. LANE, do Mr. E. V. ROBBINS, Chicago 
Mr. THEODORE McNAMEE, do. Mr. AUGUSTUS F. SCOFIELD, Walden, 
Mr. SAMUEL PERRY, do. | - 
ALFRED 8S. PURDY, M. D., do. Mr. EDWARD F. STEWART, Easton, Pa. 
Cot. C. SCWHARZWAELDER, do Mr. OSCAR F. AVERY, Chicago 
Mr. BENJAMIN J. BRADLEY, Lyons, N. Y. | Hox. JAMES BISHOP, New Brunswick, N. J 
Mr. LEVI H. BRIGHAM, Brooklyn, N. Y. Mr. THOMAS W. CHACE, Providence, R. L. 
WILLIAM BURKITT, M. D., Keokuk, lowa. Mr. ORINGTON LUNT, Chicago. 
Rev. F. R. CLARK, D. D., Greenwich, Ct. Rev. JOHN McCLINTOCK, D. D., LL. D., 
Rev. B. W. DWIGHT, LL. D., Clinton, N. Y. Madison, N. J. 
Mr. H. H. HATHORN, Saratoga Springs, N.Y. Mr. HENRY MILLER, Sacrament », Cal. 
Mr. C. C. NORTH, Sing Sing, N. Y. Rev — F. MESSICK, D. D., Somerville, 
‘ JupGE MONCRIEF, New York. ) 
Rev. WM. G. T. SHEDD, D.D., New York Rev. "0EL PARKER, D. D., Newark, N. J. 
Rev. J. RALSTON SMITH, D. D., New York. Rev. ASA D. SMITH, D. D., Pres. of Dart- 
Rev. JOHN GRAEF BARTON, Professor in mouth Col. 
College of New York. Rev. BrsHhor THOMSON, D. D., Chicago 
Gey. CLINTON B. FISK, St. Louis, Mo. Hoy. MOSES MACDONALD, Portland Me. 





For full information, see Circular, for which address as above. 


Rev. D. C. Van Norman, LL.D., 


Principal. 
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MLLE. ROSTAN’S 


french and f nglish {|rotestant School, 
FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
No. 111 East Thirty-Sixth Street, 


WILL REOPEN ON 


TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 21st. 


The course of instruction is extensive and systematic, and designed 
to combine a 


Thorough English Education 


Practical knowledge of the French and other Modern Languages. 


SPECIAL ATTENTION IS ALSO GIVEN TO 
DRAWING AND PAINTING ; 
AND THE 
MUSICAL DEPARTMENT, 
under the care of 
PROFESSORS 8. B. MILLS AND F. L. RITTER, 


Offers peculiar advantages to those who wish to make music a special study. 





Lectures on the Naturat Scrences, History, &c., are delivered weekly 


by eminent Professors. 





A limited number of young ladies will be received in the family, and 
welcomed to share in all the comforts and privileges of a pleasant home. 
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In many respects the history of those extensive, fertile 
and beautiful regions lying between the Euphrates and the 
Adriatic, the Mediterranean, the Black Sea and the Balkan 
mountains, is the most interesting and instructive of all 
histories. In those regions arose the civilization of Greece, 
with its paganism, its architecture, sculpture and _liter- 
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ature, its commerce and its military power. In them ori- 
ginated that noble language, so musical, so flexible, yet 
withal so majestic, in which the gospels and the epistles 
were written, and in which Paul and John preached and 
taught. In them arose Christianity, and there the earliest 
Christian churches were founded. And if we bring the 
long retrospect down to later times, we shall find Mo- 
hammedanism rising and flourishing there, and, like the 
deadly upas tree, blasting those fair scenes, and redue- 
ing them to their present cle vraded condition. 

The subject is too extensive and complicated to be properly 
treated in the limited space of an article ina review. Even 
Gibbon’s voluminous and elaborate work did not exhaust it. 
Since his time much has been added to our stock of informa- 
tion respecting it by subsequent investigators. These recent 
discoveries form, in themselves, a rich field of study. We in- 
tend, however, to confine our attention to the history of that 
portion of the regions above mentioned, which constitute the 
Byzantine Empire, properly so called. This will exclude the 
western Roman empire and the provinces of Syria, Egypt 
and Armenia, except in so far as a notice of them may be 
incidentally necessary. Careful study of this portion of his- 
tory will elucidate much that is instructive as well as inter- 
esting; but it will also reveal—if any such revelation were 
needed—to what depths of depravity the human heart can 
fall. It would almost seem that the Creator had ordained 
that the most powerful contrasts should be manifested side 
by side on the same scenes. Thus the pure teaching of 
Christ and his apostles was coéval with the the infamies of 
the Roman emperors and the rulers of Judea. The asceti- 
cism of the eastern monks was the antithesis of the 
profligaecy of the surrounding population. The patriotism 
of the hardy mountain tribes of Albania, Bulgaria and 
Armenia, shone forth by the side of the slavishness and ef- 
feminacy of the Greeks. The fiery zeal of the Saracens 
struck terror into the souls of the degenerate successors of 
Alexander and Constantine, and the dismayed inhabitants of 
Constantinople twice beheld their walls assailed by these 
fearless enthusiasts. 
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The phrase “Byzantine Empire” requires definition. If 
we consider it as equivalent to the eastern Roman empire, 
we must study the history of the period which elapsed be- 
tween the partition of the Roman empire by Theodosius 
between his sons, Honorius and Areadius, A. D. 305, and the 

mstantinople by the Turks, A. D. 
1453—a lapse of 1058 vears. This is what Gibbon has done ; 


though with regard to the Western empire, he has continued 


final subjugation of ¢ 


its history until the vear 1500. If we exelude the period 
during which the emperors of Roman descent held sway, 
and commence the history at the beginning of the reien of 
Leo the Isaurinn, A. D. 716, and terminate it with the 
accession of Isaae Comnenus in 1057, a period of only three 
hundred and forty-one years, but during which the Greek 
emperors consolidated their despotism and restored the 
empire to its former splendor and military glory, then we 
confine ourselves solely to the consideration of the history 
of the purely native dynasties and princes, and omit the 
Inost interesting portion of all, viz., the reigns of the 
Comneni, the capture of Constantinople by the Latins, and 
the establishment of their brief but brilliant sway, the re- 
establishment of the Greek empire by the great families of 
Duecas, Angelus, and Palceologus, the wars with the Turks, and 
the final sueeumbing of the empire to their victorious arms. 
This is what Mr. Finlay has done in his work above men- 
tioned; but we disagree with him entirely as to the pro- 
priety of thus limiting the duration of the Byzantine empire. 

The history seems to us to divide itself naturally into four 
parts or periods, as follows :—I. The Roman empire: from 
the subjugation of Greece, Asia Minor, Syria, Mesopotamia, 
Armenia, and Egypt, to the division of it into eastern and 
western by the Kimperor Theodosius L, A. D. 595, when we 
take leave for a while of Italy and the west. Il. The East- 


ern, or Roman Byzantine empire: from the accession of 
Areadius, A. D. 395, to the taking of Constantinople by the 
Latins, A. D. 1204. IIT. The Latin Byzantine empire : 
from the last mentioned event until the expulsion of the 
Latins, A. D. 1261. IV. The Greek Byzantine empire: 
from the expulsion of the Latins to the taking of Constan- 
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tinople by the Turks, A. D. 1455. We stop here, though 
we might add a fifth period, for the Turkish Byzantine 
empire: from 1453 to the present day. It results from this 
division of the subject that either the history is all Byzan- 
tine, or that there is none purely Byzantine. We shall 
therefore follow the example of Gibbon, and consider the 
from t 


logus, the last of the Greek emperors 5 and we shall use the 


leading features of the annals of this once famous empire 
| 


ie days of Areadius to those of Constantine Palwo- 


term “ Byzantine” in this extended sense; it is, moreover, a 
convenient one, saves circumlocution, and is understood by 
the world, generally, to signify the empire of which Con- 
stantinople was the eapital. 

More than a thousand years of active, stirring life in the 
most fertile regions of the world, with capacious harbors 


on a senboard of nearly five thousand miles, a central situ- 


ation among the nations, a dense population, an equable 
clim , and almost every conceivable souree of wealth! 
And what was the result? An amount of human suffering 
fearful to contemplate ; the most thorough moral degradation, 
and the transfer of those fine regions to a fierce race of sol- 
dic rs, In i )) bl of d vel ping their re sourees or of doing m re 
than deriving a bare subsistence from them! Compare these 
regions as they are now with what they were in the days of 


Augustus Crsar. Where then were flourishing cities are 
now ruins! where there were fields covered with every spe- 
cies of fruit, grain end eattle, and teeming with aun indus- 
trious and wealthy population, are now vast desert tracts 


, 


half cultivated land, and a thinly scattered, squalid, down- 


’ 
trodden race of peasants and wandering herdsmen, ignorant, 


and ferocious in their bigotry. The once splendid Christian 
shrines of Antioch, Ephesus and Smyrna, have disappeared 
along with Christianity, and the scowling Mussulman is lord 
of all. No trace of the ancient Greek civilization remains. 
The Byzantine empire did not bequeath to the world a rich 
literature as Rome and Greece did, and as some modern 
European nations will do when they fall. With the ex- 
ception of the Code, the Pandk cts, and the Institutes of 


Justinian, no work of extraordinary merit issued irom the 




















ls treated im like manner (as was 
Leontius and Apsimar, and the 
Emmy ror Isane LT. The iwernace diy tion oft the r i ns of 
the Greek emperors was eleven and one-fourth years, which 
f other European sovereigns; that 
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of the English monarchs, from William the Conque rer to 
Victoria (inclusive) being twenty three years; and that of 
the French kings from Charlemagne to Napoleon IIT (inelu- 


sive) being twentv one and one-¢ i¢hth years, 


There were fifteen dynasties, and twenty imterregna 
of usurpers, who left no children to sueceed them, or 


were expelled. Of these fifteen dynasties only three kept 


Herachian and the [saurian lasted four generations. 
The Tl losian, the sara _ the Amorian an the 


Pouillon rdured l ‘ The remainder lasted only 
two. Asa rule, thes vereigns almed mainly at the grati- 
fic on of their passions and leading propensitie s They 
with few exeeptions) were the slaves of depraved women 
] | littl ! “ Pheu lives Were pa ( | Lo ly 
in ¢t r ] \ l vorit of both sexes, where the 
f) vent to then unlity hile thelr mereenaries 
1 thy ] j! } | thy. peo iF HH c nO 
) { selye r families, they could 
obt ! 1} 1 others al » they relied ipo e Llores 
Wi i they could co ind it, to enforce obedien to thel 
Wi ! \ . 3 CoO hd l De t] ey ha | l \ to 1srule 
i] | si! to 
Aon e | tful eatalo e of erimes than that con- 
tained in Gibbon’s immortal work it would be difficult to 
fin I. Let any Olt l ad his account of the hfe of 
the Emp Theodo wife of the Emperor Justinian 
lL. with mt AmMAzement if | Can, a vl then picture to hims If 
what must have been the state of the society in which such 


abominations as are there recorded were tolerated. This is 
not a sole ir'y instance : 1m uly all the Byzantine empresses 
were abandoned women, who hesitated at no erime to gratify 
their desires. In no country whose history we are acquaint- 
ed with, was the influence of women so pote nt and so uni- 
formly exerted for evil. The annals of Italy, France, Eng- 
land, Germany and Spain, make mention of many very bad 


* De eand Fa!, chap. xl 
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women, who did much mischief in their day; but they also 
record the actions of many great and glorious heroines and 
saints, who were a blessing to their generation. The annals 
of the Byzantine empire mention seareely one of the latter! 
But they abound. with the licentious adventures of the 
Theodoras, Martinas, Eudoxias and Zoes of the empire, 
and with those of men like Andronicas Comnenus, who com- 
promised the reputation of three royal ladies, viz.: a niece 
of the Greek emperor, a sister of the empress, and the 
queen of Jerusalem.* So gross, indeed, are the actions as- 
cribed to the women who figure in these annals, that the 
historian has eonfined the details of them to the notes to his 
text, and veiled them under the obscurity of a Greek or a 
Latin dress! 

Byzantium, the ancient predecessor of Constantinople, 
vas founded by a colony from Megara, B.C. 658. It is said 
to have derived its name from Byzas, the leader of the 
colonist 3, who is describe d, my thologically, asa son of Pasei- 
don, which means, in common language, that he was a sailor. 
The city was situated on two hills, was about five and a half 
miles in circumference, and its acropolis stood on the site of 
the present seraglio: It soon became an important commer- 
cial emporium. During the Peloponnesian war it was taken 
alternately by the Athenians and the Spartans. It subse- 
quently fell into the hands of the Macedonians, then of the 
Romans; but having espoused the cause of Nescennius 
Nigar against Septimus Severus, the latter took it (A. D. 198) 
after a siege of three years, and destroyed a considerable 
portion of it. 

One hundred and thirty years afterwards Byzantium 
again suffered from the contests of rival candidates for 
the empire. Licinius, disputing the claim of Constan- 
tine the Great, fortified the city and occupied it with a 
strong force, naval and military. The destruction of this 
force and the capture of the city were among the most 
brilliant exploits of the war. The importance of its position, 


it being the key to Europe and Asia in those days, cle manded 


* hid, chap. xviii 
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great sacrifices on both sides. “The siege of Byzantium,” 
says Gibbon,* “which was immediately undertaken by Con- 
stantine, was attended with ereat labor and une rtainty. In 
the late civil wars, the fortifications of that place , 80 justly 
considered the key of Europe and Asia, had been repaired 
and stre nethen dl: and as long as Licinius remaine d master 


y 47 1 . , 1 
ot the sea, th rarrison was much less exposed to the ¢ 


i wMcel 
] ! ’ e r 
of tar Chith th ot the b S1evers, lr} Hiv il ecolM- 
m of ¢ if \ ummoned to hi mp, and 
] ? ] 1] 

i ly to foree the ] if H spont, 
] 4] 7 z 
} tl | to} Loi | nist id i ] ] aestrvo iiee 

1 ly] ‘ Co ] | +] } = | 
‘ i till LIVe I] ) ) S, 

; ‘ 1 . 7 

\ l Loot ( l crs j 3 of litt l Ol 


advantage. Crispus, the en peror’s eld st son, was intrusted 


with t] C CXECUTLON ¢ f this daring ente rprise, whi il he per- 


the ¢ probably excited the jealously, of his 
fath 

I ent lasted two days, and in the evening 
of t first the contending fleets, after ( derabl 


and l itual lo » J tired inte their re pective | LoOOrS ot 


Europe and Asia. The second day, about noon, a strong 


y 
south wind sprang up, which carried the vessels of Crispus 
t t thre it \ dl is thre ( sul ly mitae Vil pre ed 
by his skillful int epidity, lie Soon obtained a complete 
vict ny. Oni hundred and t} inty ve ssels Were d trove l, five 
thousand Meh Were :] iin, and Amn dl Ls, th (thiiral of the 
Asiati fleet, escaped with the utmost difficulty to the shores 
of Chalcedon. As soon as the Hellespont was open a plenti- 


ful convoy of Provisiol s flowed into thee mp of Co istantine, 


who had alr ads advanced the Op rations of the siege. He 
constructed artificial mounds of earth of an equal height 
with the ramparts of Byzantium. The lofty towers, which 
were crected on that foundation, g illed the be sieved with 
large stones and darts from the military engines, and the 


battering rams had shaken the walls in several places. If 


Licinius persisted much longer in the defence, he exposed 
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then extended from Persia on the east to the Atlantie on the 
west, and from Nubia on the south to Scotland on the north, 
thus comprising the fairest portions of western Asia, 
northern Africa, and southern and western Europe. It will 
retdily be seen from an inspection of the map, how the site 
of the new ¢ ity was bett r adapt dthan that of Rome for the 
capital of the empire. This was the prominent idea in the 


mind of Constantine, though he n LN also have had the 


ronelt to pr celve th unwieldy and incoherent elem: nts 
of which the Roman empire was composed, and to forsee 
t] division of it into vo or more parts, which tunliv t yk 
volar litt] ore than fortv vears after his death He was 
the found though, perhaps, unintentionally so, of the By- 
zantin empire, and hie beque tthed to lus sons and sue- 

‘ie - . ae 

eessors a new capita, ihonew pokey, and a new religion 
When Constantine expired, Christianity was the recognized 
and established faith of the Roman empire, east and wes 
TI 1} { ! pin Cn therefore, lav claim to the credit 
of | ! en Cj hn, bY profession, | nits! nd i 
to its fal 

| ( Ist tive system ol it 1 Was MOC L by Con- 
1 ihie i | \\ il ily ¢ rried ou 1 thie kK $1 But it was 
iby ct i} plient ele ils th Its | islative jt hel | nad 
poli | instituti from the time of Constantine to th 
pl uleation of th Pheodos n cod A. D. 458, when thi 
civil ] tv of the « " deiinitively settled. One of 
it promine t tentu s Was thi Cs iblish ent of an bility 
divided into t ( es, and distinguished respectively as 
illustrious, ectable, and honorable. To one or other of 
these classes all thi Lportant magistrates and officers of 


the empire belonged; but the title of “ illustrious ” was con- 
ferred only on consuls, patricians, pretorian prefects, the 
prefee + f Rome and Constantino} le, the masters vee ral 


of tiie infantry and c walry, and the sevell mi iste rs of the 


1 _ 7 1 
edeney were laid down, so that 


feudal distinctions and 


’ 


arist weratic ret sions of Thre middle aves and of modern 
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times. The army was re-organized and equipped in a man- 
ner widely differing from the old Roman simplicity. Under 
the immed ite SuUCCeSSOrs of Constantine, the complete fore 
of the military establishment was estimated at 645,000 men, 
and there were 583 permanent stations and garrisons through- 
out the empire. This vast force, being mainly composed of 


Seythians, Goths, Germans, Helvetians, and other hardy 


tribes, soon becam i clement of very great danger to, and 
ulti { : t Te t \\ . mh Crpypire 
4 1 ' 7 
i > \ I ! Lcl’s ¢ ? mre ¢ a ar i } 
{! 1} dut | pDpa i S Of tTnm mntere ) Wit 
the emy ar Thheé i ‘5 so | t M1 ! t 
i 
infiuei OVE] The \ ( | Tron ot i } 
every lntrigue an ition the pa and the empire 
Th te bs ctl ( l si cl Ol i Dre l ol id ea | 
chambre tne 1 ster of the « them or, the « t of 
the sacred | the « nt of t] 1) ti i 4 
two counts of thie ome TY { of 4} . , - 
L eunucl \ his duty 1 ) iten thie « | ry 
ally, both in publi | t »cont te to | mid 
ments lm ter to his pleasm ‘| urttul dor 
lwavs had er Hoenc ! na ol t I de, cle : 
l ( ( S «€ { d | ’ ve ! r oo? 
His office corresponded with that of ple: clauilad. 
lain 
The principal minist however, was tl { f thy 
SEC y ot st He | t} huinistrat of publ 
fairs, was supreme magis of the p received 
: ‘ 
ls and memorials, and conducted the fo cot 
1) The qu tor was the representative of thr lets! 1\ 
i 

powe but his fi tions consisted chiefly of yu } ! thre 
edict ‘i | Tire )) trons oO} tiie empel He on is}O)} Tih 
acted as a judg In tie 1 erial ¢ ISISTOTY Wi V halt 


chancellor, half secretary. The count of the sacred largess 


was treasurer-general of the revenue, master of the mint, 
and president of the board of trade. The count of thi 


private estate was treasurer and manager of the private 


property and revenues of the emperors, which were some- 
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Studion, founded a monastery on his own property, and 
emancipated all bis household and agricultural slaves, estab- 
lishing them as lay brethren on the farms* (about A. D. 775). 


He said that er monk oucht not to Possess a slave, he ither 


for lis own service, nor for the service of his monastery, nor 


for the eulture of its lands; fora slave is a man made after 
the ime of God! 

Another great and serious evil which retarded the pro- 
fress of the peoph , was a fertile source of oppression to 
them, and at times brought the empire to the very brink of 


dissolution, was the mode of levying the taxes. The amount 
+ 


a travagancee, 


assessed varied according to the avarice, ex 
ignorance, Wisdom, or caprice of the government. Thus the 


exactions of the impr ror Constantius have been caleulated 


at $35,000,000 per annuin, which were reduced to $10,000,000 


by the humanity or the wisdom of Julian.t The taxes were 


lposed and levied by the absolute authority of the monarch, 


and defaulters were punished with rack, scom and im- 
prisonment. They were assessed in the form of a capitation 
based upon lunded property. An accurate census of the 
people, and a survey and valuation of the land of the empire 
was made after eve ry indiction, which was an edict fixing 
the measure of tribute required from each province and dis- 
trict. The indiction was issued every fifteen years, written 
in purple ink, subscribed with the emperor’s own hand, and 


| 
posted up in the principal city of each diocese during 
two months previous to the first day of September.$ This 
was sometimes followed by an additional tax, called the 
superindiction. Upon the surveyor’s report of the value and 
h province or district was based the 


apportion nt of that provinee or district’s share of the 


quantity of land in eac 


general taxation; and this sum having been fixed, the esti- 














mate of the number of capita or heads in such province or 
district was given in, the sum apportioned was divided by 
that number, and thus the liability of each person Was as- 
certained. As such an assessment entirely left out of con- 


sideration the ability of the taxpayer to pay the sum 


| | 
issessed, it is clear that the most flagrant injustice must 
| ive bee 1 pr etrat | Uh e1eL were Yul | ind th ich 
escap d S nas teln oO sioned tl a populat Oh Oi; 
vhol pro rice 

The ria ¢ Con untine was that o li ‘ \rian con- 
troversy, W: i¢h distracted the whole Christian worl r. Con- 
st mtinoy bee: ine the st mehold of Arlanisi l. Constan- 


tine was present at the great council of Nice, in Bithynia, 
\. 1). 325, whe re in the Nice he creed Was framed, the doe- 
trine of the Trinity was defined, and Arius was banished. 
Lhe Empress Helena, inother of Constantine, beeame a 

alous Christian, and the emperor himself was landed to 
the skies for his services to Christi: nity. Qn this point 
Niebuhr remarks that “ His motives in establishing the Chris- 
tian religion appear to have been very strange. Whatever 
religion was in his head must have been a confused mixture. 
On his coins he has the sof invictus (unconquered sun): he 
wi rships pagan deities, consults the hovusyice s (prof ssors of 
divination), holds heathen superstitions, and yet he shut 


uts 
up the te mples and builds churches. As preside nt of the 
Nicene council, we can only look upon him with disgust : he 
was himself no Christian, and would never be baptized until 
he was at the point of death. He had taken up the Chris- 
tian faith as a superstition, which he mingled with his other 
Supe rstitions. When, therefore, eastern writers speak of 
him as ise postelos equal to an apostle), they do not know 
what they are saying, and to call him a saint is a profana- 
tion of the term.”* Constantine died an Arian, receiving 
baptism from Eusebius, the Arian bishop of Niecomedia, 
A. D. 337. 

His three sons, Constantine I., Constantius, and Constans, 
divided the empire between themselves, Constantine taking 


* Lectures Ronen History, vol. 
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the eastern portion. They speedily quarr lled and sought to 
deprive each other of his share. Constantine invaded Italy, 
where he was slain. Constans perished in a revolt in Gaul, 
and Constantius became sole emperor. He gave way to all 
kinds of excesses, and died near Tarsus, A. D. 361, on his 
way to encounter lis kinsman, Julian, whom, however, he 


named his suecessor. The brief but brilliant reign of Julian 


( urnamed “the awpostat “iy from his haying i nouneed 
Christianity) was distinguished for universal toleration, the 
revocation of the ediets against idolatory, the closing of the 


Christian schools, and the attempt to rebuild the city and 
| 


ISItV Oo] prophesy, 


ti mple of Jerusale 1) in ord rto prove the f: 


He was the ablest and most accomplished man of his time, 


but fell in battle with the Persians after a short reign of 
twenty months. His successor, Jovian, died after a reign of 
eight months, and the « mpire was left without a head for ten 
days. 

At leneth Valentinian, the son of Count Gratian, a na- 
tive of Cibalio in Pannonia, and who had heid important 
commands under Jovian, was elected emperor. He divided 
the empire with his brother Valens, to whom he gave the 
east. Never was “the one man power” in greater force than 
at this period. Here we see not merely a kingdom given 
away, but one-half of the civilized world hand d over from 
one brother to another, apparently Without a dissenting 
voice being raised. The Western empire was fast haste ning 
to decay, and sinking under the continued irruptions of the 
northern barbarians, the imbecility of its rulers, and the 
effeminacy of its people. In the east, Valens had to con- 
tend with a most formidable revolt, which nearly cost him his 
throne. He was a zealous Arian, and he persecuted the 
orthodox Christians with great cruelty, but he soon had 
something else to think of. In the year 376 the Huns, a 
people more ferocious than any that had yet appeared, 
attacked the north-eastern provinces of the empire, and, 
crossing the Don and the sea of Azof in innumerable hordes, 
swept the territories of the Goths and Visigoths of their in- 
habitants. Joined by the Alans and other barbarous tribes 


whom they had conquered, they drove all before them. The 
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Goths were foreed into the Roman provinces, Athanarie, their 
king, fortified himself on the Pruth, and his people obtained 
leave of the emperor to settle in Thrace. It is computed 
that a million of persons settled in that province. At the 
same time Arianism was lnplanted among them by their 
bishop, Ulphil is, Who edited the Gothic alphabe t, and trans- 
lated the scriptures into their language, Valens, attempting 
to extort tribute from them, provoked a revolt which 
threatened the very existence of the ¢ mipire. He met them 
hear Adrianople, Wis def ate d and wounded ; hie was car- 


ried to a neighboring cottage, but the enemy pursue d him 


and set fire to the cottage, and he was burned to death, A. D. 
378. His successor, Theodosius the great, converted the 


Goths into friends, and thus raised a bulwark in the north 
against the Huns. On his death he divided the empire 
between his sons, Honorius and Areadius (A. D. 395), and 


the east and the west were never afterwards united. 


The system of governing by women and favorites, which 
was, throughout, the curse of the empire, began with the 


feeble emperor Arcadius, who, having been persuaded to 


(i¢ L¢ 


marry the beautiful Eudoxia, became a mere tool in the 
hands of his wife and of his grand chamberlain, Eutropius, 


an infamous wre teh, who SO excite d the indignation of the 


people and of the Goths that the cmnperor was conip led 
to put him to death. The fearless preaching of Cl 
sostom, archbishop of Constantinople, agaiust corrupt pra 

tices in church and court, raised another turmult. FEudoxia, 
combining against him with Theophilus, archbishop of 
Alexandria, and other hostile bishops, planned his de- 
struction. A synod was convened at Chalcedon to condemn 
him, and he was summoned to attend it. He refused 
to do so, and was arrested; but the people of Constantino- 
ple, with whom C 
tiaks 


Wisi 


hrysostom was very popular, fell upon the 
ys and their Egyptian guards and massacred them 
without merey. The terrified Eudoxia reinstated Chrysostom 
(A. D. 104 ; | ut she called il council of eastern pre lates, who 
decreed his deposition ; a body of troops arrested him, after 
a furious contest with the people, who set fire to the cathe- 


dral, the senate house, and other buildings ; and he was con- 
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veyed to Lesser Armenia, where he died in exile (A. D. 408). 
The religious contests between the Orthodox and the Arians 
and other sects formed a marked feature in the history of the 
empire. Constantine the great had remodelled the hierarchy 


of the church according to the civil form. There were four 
preéminent bishops or patriarchs, viz., those of Rome, An- 
tioch, Alexandria, and Constantinople, who derived their 
importance from that of the great cities over whose church 
they presided. They were rivals, and laid claim to equal 
authority ; but as the wealth and influence of Antioch and 
Alexandria declined, so the authority of their bishops de- 
clined, and finally disappeared. The ecclesiastical juris- 
diction of the empire was divided into provinces, dis- 
tricts, and churches; and the supervision of these was 
eontided, respectively, to “Exarchs” (who had jurisdiction 
over several provinces); “ Metropolitans” (who governed one 
province each); archbishops (who had charge of a district 
and bishops (who ruled over one or more churches). The 
administration of the affairs of the ehureh was divided into 
external and internal. The former related to the discipline, 
possessions, and privileges of the church, and was assumed 
by the emperor. The latter related to controversies, worship, 
offices of the priests, ete., and was committed to bishops 
and councils. This arrangement had a vital influence upon 
the subsequent progress of the empire, and upon its rela- 
tions with the west, as will be seen hereafter. 

On the death of Areadius and Eudoxia, the empire fell in- 
to the hands of the prefect Anthenais; for their son, the 
Emperor Theodosius I., was an infant. He achieved the 
expulsion of the Huns from Thrace, and fortified Constan- 
tinople. But his rule was eut short by Pulcharia, the 
youthful sister of Theodosius, who, at the age of sixteen, 
assumed the reins of government (A. D.412). This extra- 
ordinary woman governed the empire forty years. She and 
her two sisters, Arcadia and Marina, vowed perpetual celibacy. 
The imperial palace was converted into a monastery, from 
which all males, except the clergy, were excluded. She and 
her ladies formed a religious community, renounced the vani- 
ties of dress, and lived on spare diet, fasting and praying 
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incessantly, The emperor, a weak-minded youth, passed his 
time in frivolous amusements, and took no part in state 
affairs. He married Anthenais, the daughter of Leontius, 
the Anthenian philosopher, who, on her marriage, renounced 
paganism and Wits baptize d by the name of Eudoxia. She 
was so Indiscreet as to aspire to the government of the em- 
pire, but the pious Pulcharia put to death some and banished 
others of her adherents, and Eudoxia herself was exiled to 
Jerusalem, where she died. 

Shortly after this the empire suffered from a visitation 
Which ne uly dlestrove dit. The terrible Attila, at the head 
of an immense horde of Huns, Lp pe ared on the northern 
frontier, and on various pretexts extorted money from the 
feeble Theodosius, Goaded at last to resistance, the emper- 
or refused to comply with his demands. Thereupon Attila 
swept through Hlvria and desolated with fire and sword the 
whole country between the Euxine and the Adriatie (A. D. 
141), and Theodosius was vlad to shut himself up within the 
walls of Constantinopl , The Huns, having extorted from 
hidaa call thee \ could, ce parted to exercise their barbarities upon 
the west, and thus the Eastern ¢ iyi onee more held up its 
head. The death of Theodosius and of Pulcharia, who, not- 
withstanding her vow of perpetual celibacy, had married the 
senator Marcian, brought the Theodosian dynasty to an end ; 


, 


it had held Sway for three geenerations. The election of Leo 
the ‘Thracian, a military tribune who had been the late 


emperors stewara Gf the household, introduced another 
short-lived dynasty. 

Leo L. was a man of great firmness and prudence, and his 
udministration showed that there was still much energy left 
in the empire. He made great efforts to save the falling 
empire of the west from the Vandals. He sent one ariny to 
Tripoli, and subdued that province ; and another and still 
larger force to drive them out of Carthage. This army con- 
sisted of 100,000 men, and was accompanied by a fleet of 
L136 ships, and, had the expedition been conducted by an 
ofticer of courage and skill, it might have changed the cur- 
rent of Roman history, and that of the world; but it failed 


miserably, owing to the cowardice of its leader, Basiliseus, 
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the brother of the I 


tnpress Verin L, the wile of Leo (A. D. 
468.) and this failure entailed a loss of $26,000,000. After 
this the Vandals had it all their own way in Africa and Italy. 
Leo did not live to witness the ext he Western 


empire by Odowecer (A. D. 476,) for he died two years pre- 


] 
viousi 


v, leaving tne Iplre to hi eran lson, au j . Italy 


LOVWi 





misery of the inhabitants of Thrace from ich scom aus 
Sttila and Theodorie cannot be deseribed. The country wa: 
I rly depopulat lL and converted into a desert : thr weak- 

‘ss of the empire Was acurse to its inhabitants. Zeno died 


A.D. 491, and his widow, Ariadne, giving her hand to 
An istasius, an aod | dom Stic of the rola e, Valse dl the | utter 
to the throne amid the acclamations of the p aple . 

What Sori of peo} le they wert who thus halk d the acces=- 
sion of Anastasius, nay be learned from the history of the 
1 
t 


circus factions at Const intinople during his r ion. The 


scenes which took i lace the re almost eXCcer d be lief, and ho 
better proof of the degen: racy of the Romans and Greeks 
of that age is needed than the perusal of the accounts of 
the tumults and violence perpetrated by these disorderly 
parties, handed down to us by the native historians, Marcel- 
linus, Procopius, Evagrius, and John of Malala, cited by 
Gibbon.* There were originally four factions, distinguished 





* 2D eand Fal, chap. J. 
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creditors were compelled to resign their obligations ; judges 
to reverse their sentence ; masters to enfranchise their slaves ; 
fathers to supply the extravagance of their children; noble 
matrons were prostituted to the lust of their servants ; beau- 
tiful boys were torn from the arms of their parents; and 
Wives, unless the Vv pre ferred a voluntary death, were ravished 
in the presence of their husbands. The despair of the 
LTeens, who were } rsecul dl by thi ir ( hemi s ana ck serte d 
by the magistrate, assumed the privil ve of defence, } rhaps 


of retalhation; but those who survived the combat were 


dragged to execution, and the unhappy fugitives, escaping to 
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were entirely distinct, and that the term “ mother of Christ” 
ought to be applied to the Virgin Mary instead of that of 
“mother of God.” For this he was anathematized by Cyril, 
bishop of Alexandria, de posed and exiled. But the success 
of his teaching had been prodigious ; all the eastern pro- 
vinees of the elpire embraced it. His doctrines were 
adopted by the Persian Christians with ardor, and they 
were carried into Armenia, Tartary, and China, where they 
flourished for many ages. But they excited fury in Europe 
and Afriea, and led to much strife. The doctrine of uty- 
ches, an abbot of Constantinople, that there was but one 
nature in Christ, viz., that of the “incarnate word,” added 
fuel to the dissensions. Councils of bishops were held to 
settle the disputes, but they only increased the difficulties. 
The emperors interfered, and Zeno, in 482, issued his Heno- 
ticon, or one nature dogma, to be subseribed Iyy the contend- 
ing parties; those who refused to do so were displaced. 

Anastasius, who sueceeded Zeno, was denounced by the 
ic. Their lead r, Vitalian, 


who professed orthodoxy, marched with an army of Huns 


. | Be 
Goths as an Arian and a heret 


and Goths to Const tutinople: , CUT ing desolation with him, 
and forced Anastasius to sne for pardon. This religious 
war cost the lives of 65,000 persons, but it reinstated two 
orthodox Dish ps in their sees (A. D. 514.) Numberless 
sects and heresies sprung up in the Greek chureh, notwith- 
standing the orthod X1 of Justinian and his edicts against 
them. ‘J Ley contributed to the demoraiization of the church 
as well as of the luity, and the bishops of Antioch and Alex- 
andria ceased to have weleht. The patrl uch of Constanti- 


} 1] ’ fo 9 
hople era lually assumed supreme eontrol of the Eastern 


ehurceh, and, in the vear DST, assumed the title of cecumeni- 
eal or universal patriarch, an act which widened the breach 
with the Roman church. But heathenism clissypy ared from 
the empire. 

The system of electing the emperors by the military 
tribunes was productive of great instability and disaster, 
and that of the nomination of his suecessor by the reigning 


monarch Was not less SO, The ( hoice Was rare ly mide on 


account of the merit and capacity of the person chosen, 
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otherwise such men as Tiberius, Maurice, and Phocas, the 
successors of Justinian, would not have arisen from obscurity 
to the throne. The reign of the latter tyrant brought ineal- 
culable misery on the people; the Persians overran Asia 
Minor, and the Avars Thrace. The empire was nearly torn 
to pieces, and there was a reign of terror at Constantinople, 
but the deposition and execution of Phocas by Heraclius, 
son of the exarch of Africa, changed the fate of affairs. 
Certainly, nothing could have been more deplorable than the 
condition of the empire at that time. The Persians were 
masters of Antioch, Edessa, Apamea, Cesarea, and Damas- 
Cus, and, ick d by the Jews, they took Jerusalem by assault 
A. D. 614), putting 60,000 Christians to the sword, and 
burning all the churches and other edifices raised by Chris- 
tian emperors and empresses, princes and potentates, The 
Avars were ravaging the European province s, so that the 
dominions of Heraclius were reduced to the city of Constan- 
tinople, a few strips of Greece, Italy and Africa and a few 
cities on the Asiatie coast of the Black Sea. He was seri- 
ously meditating the transfer of his residence to Carthage, 
and had actually removed his treasures from the palace to 
his ships, when the patriarch led him to the altar of St. 
Ss yphia, and extorted from him an oath that he would live 
and die with the people whom God had entrusted to his 
eare. One would think that the hand of God was in this, 
for Heraclius, roused to exertion by the dangers that sur- 
rounded him, ina few years drove the Persians back into 
their own country, compelled them to make terms, and re- 
gained all the cities and territories they had taken from him.* 
He returned to Constantinople, and found it besieged by 
the Avars. But his victorious army and fleet soon drove 
them off, and restored peace to the elpire. 

Heraclius divided the empire into themes, or military 
districts, garrisoned by legions. This arrangement was 
re-organized subsequently by Leo LLL, and endured as long 
as the Byzantine government did. The number of these 
themes varied at different times. In the tenth century 
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there were sixteen in the Asiatic portion of the empire, and 
twelve in the European.* The ecclesiastical divisions of the 
empire in the time of Leo, were, 52 metropolitan dioceses, 
subdivided into 649 suffragan bishoprics, and 13. areli- 
bishopries in which the prelates were independent, but with- 
out suffragans. There were, moreover, 34 titular arch- 
bishops.t This numerous hierachy, however, could not put 
a stop to or conciliate the schismaties and heretics who 
promulgated theories respecting the two natures in Christ ; 
and the controversy raged as fiercely as in the time of 
Zeno. 

But a great cloud was impending over the empire from the 
side of Arabia. Mohammed. from small beginnings, had 
organized a religious system which in time produced swarms 
of fanatics, who counted their lives cheap if their swords 


hh. Vain were all the 


could make converts to the new fait 

efforts of Heraclius to stem the tide of Saracen conquest. 

City after city fell, and Heraclius, after a gallant fight of 

several days near the river Yermuk, saw his army cut to 

pieces (A. D.637), and himself a fugitive. All Egypt and 

Sy ria were taken from him, and he made his Way back to 
, 


Constantinople, and shut himself up in his palace, seeking 


forgetfulness of his misfortunes by turning his thoughts to 
religious controversy, especially the Monothelite. The 
successes of Heraclius were inco! Ipetent to redeem the 
empire from decay. The Saracens advanced to the ve ry 
gates of Constantinople and laid sic ve to the city (A. D. 
668): but the besieged resisted brive lv, and, by the aid of 
the famous Greek fire, compl te ly diseomtited their adversa- 
ries. The Saracens made peace, and the empire had rest for 
a time from its foreign foes; but its internal troubles im- 
creased. A series of violent changes deposed emperor after 
emperor, until at last Leo, the Isaurian, was clected to the 
throne (A. D. 717). 

The accession of this ereat man marks an epoch in by- 


zantine history. He rose from obscurity, being the son of a 


grazier who migrated from Isauria into Thrace. He entered 
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the army in the guards of Justinian and distinguished him- 
self on every occasion. His first act as emperor was to 
repel a second att mpt made by the Saracens on Constanti- 
nople. The wisdom and firmness of his administration re- 
stored prosperity to the empire; but his zeal against the 
worship of images produced very serious disturbances. In 
726 he issued an edict prohibiting the use of images in 
churches. The people, exeited by the clergy, rose up in 
rebellion, and were suppress d with bloodshed. The tlame 
of discord spread throughout the whole Christian world. The 


emperor deposed the patriarch, and commanded that all 


images should be burnt, and that various punishments should 
be inflicted upon those who worshipped them. The church 
mad thi elpire were split into two parties, the Jeo halve, or 
nase Wo Uppers, and the / oclaster, Or image breakers. 
Councils were held both in the east and the west, some 

proving, othe s denouneing, thi worship of images. While 
Leo, and his suecessors Constantine V. and Leo Vs held 


\. D. T17—7s0), the Leonoclasts were supreme. But 


on the accession of the Empress Lrene, who poisoned her 
hus i! 7 > TV... 1 e® tables were turned. She at once as- 

mil cL i neil at Nice, in Bithymia \. D. 786 wherem thu 
decrees of former emperors and councils were abro ted, the 
wi ti pot pyre sand of the cross was re-established, and 


penalties were imposed upon those who maintained that 
worship was due to God only. The Emp ror Charlemagne 


nowever, in ( ppo ition to Pope Adrian, COnVEIe dl i COUN il, 


at bf rankfort-on-the-Main, of three hundred bishops, which 
forbade the worship of i es.t In the east the strugeles 
of the | busts ‘ renewed i the d position of lren 
\. D. S02 l continued f forty vears They wer 
ill lv suppre ‘| 1 im rship was definitively es- 
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Turco-Seljuhian kingdom of Roum, which bereft them of the 
greater part of their Asiatic dominions. Then followed the 
crusades for the recovery of the Holy Land from the Turks. 
The Greeks played a very subordinate part in these expedi- 
tions. They were, in fact, secretly hostile to them, and 
acted with perfidy towards the Latin Christians. Alexius 
Comnenus, indeed, levied a foree of 70,000 Greeks, Turks, 
Bulgarians, and others, to oppose the Normans in Illyria, 
but was defeated, and he escaped with difficulty (1081). 
The sagacity of Alexius L., however, enabled him to avoid 
complications with the crusaders, and the evil day was post- 
pom d until the close of the twelfth century, mainly through 
the military talents of the emperors John and Manuel 
Comnenus. The latter, Imdeed, was as distinguished for 
th and prowess as his contemporary, Richard Coeur 
Manuel diedin 1150. 
confusion ensued at his death, owing to the infaney 
isson and suecessor, Alexius I1., and the weakness of the 
the Empress Maria. The effects of more than 120 
of peace and order were destroyed in a few monthis. 
Murder and deposition became the rule smong the cecupants 
I 


throne. The empire was assailed on all sides. The 
( ssion of many isl mds and of Dalmatia. 


an independent kingdom. The Turks held 

and the Saracens Syria and Africa. Alexius An- 
phew of the Emperor Alexius ILL, escaped to Sicily, 
he French and the Venetians to espouse his 

: e, Constan- 


"7 T Tes ,%? f . ] = ’ 2 
L7th July, 1203, aftera few days’ si 
5 
| I 


assault, and Alexius was prlaxe ed on the 


Byzantine throne. The population of the city at that time 


exceeded a million of persons. But Alexius failed in fulfil- 
Ing his engavements with his Latin allies, and attempts 
were made by the Greeks to dethrone him. Finally the 
Latins returned, besieged and took the city, and gave it up 
to plunder (%th April, 1204). Baldwin, count of Flanders, 
Wits made emperor of Constantinople and Thrace, Mace- 
donia was erected into a kingdom and civen to Boniface, 
Marquis of Montferrat. The Venetians took the Morea and 
the Archipelago. Theodore Lasearis, nephew of the de- 
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throned Alexius, established a kingdom in Bithynia, and 
soon appropriated to himself a considerable portion of Asia 
Minor, while David and Alexius Comnenus, seizing on 
rontus, Galatia, and Cappadoc ink, founded the empire of 
Tre bizond. 

In this manner disappeared the Byzantine empire, leaving 
behind it but few recollections for which mankind may be 
erateful. The duration of the Latin empire was brief. The 
callant Baldwin fell into the hands of the Bulgarians and 
was put to death. His brother Henry, lis brother-in-law, 
Peter de Courtenay, and his grandsons, Robert and Bald- 
win, did all that mortal valor could do to sustain their 


empire, but in vain. Their surrounding enemies were 


too powerful for them. In 1261 the Greeks surprised and 
took Constantinople, and restored the Greek empire. The 
ulvantzges of a stronely fortified city as a int Papp 
\ he } i ul \ raplitic | i 1 il ! eC ¢ Con- 
Stihl 10}? ' it x thitihy ‘ 1)) l ‘ I }* \« t] is 
{ to make thei capital ipreenahl But for this 
1 ; + z 1 ; 4 ; . ] } 
the el e Would Day peel swept away a counts shun bel 
( f times. And it Was this which nabl | ‘ft I » lin er on vet 
102 years as the head of il body whose lunbs were lon ped 
off. For six g nerations did the heroie dyna ty of the 


Paleolooi maintain the semblance of an « pire, while the 
Turks were ra Linally eneireling them, and detacl Ing pro- 
vince after province. At length, after a siege of fifty-three 
Mahomet LL, took Con stantinople 
‘onstantine XIL., dying call; ntly 
in the breach, as beeame the last of the Ciwsars. The 
standard of the prophet was planted on the cathedral of St. 
Sophia, and the Eastern empire, after a duration of 1058 
years, become a thing of the past. 


Arr. IL—1. Peendoria Epidemica ; or, vulgar and common errors. 
By Sir Tuomas Browne. 1646. 
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By Avevstine Cater; edited by Kev. Henry Curisrmas. 
London, 1850. 
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Who have generally been the living objects of popular 
idolatry? Military success is immediately followed by pub- 
lic admiration; but the profound and upright statesman or 
patriot, who almost invariably must oppose, to some extent, 
the ambitions and pre judice s of a }« ople, have often been 
postponed in reputation to another generation. “ Have I 


said something wrong?” was the pithy rebuke of Phocion, 
; we ; : as 

when greeted with unwonted applause by Athenian Ee- 

“pe 

clesia. Cato, the younger, returning from «a proconsul- 


ship in Asia, was met by a deputation from one of the 
cities; but they OL inquired when Di metrius, the freed- 
niah of Pomp \, michit be « Lect d. } mtemy Orary popu- 
larity is hot usually attained without arts and devices 
inconsistent with true greatness. An imposing presence, af- 
fability with the common people, exaggerated professions of 


favor to every one, even if, boy repeated expericn ec, shown 


to be fals in fact, downright duplicity, known to be such, if 
ONL ruth plau Lyle hy i mdness OL lien ! | hilo 
than ll, gross fl ry of the com 1 peoy I or tl i- 
flation of national prick these are the ordinarn 


by Which men attain teluporary greatness. Henry VIL 
of England, though a tyrant, was popular, by reason of 
his facility of access, nnd, also, because the peopl were 
proud of his defiance of the great Roman his rarchy. Charles 
L1., though he disgraced the nation by his protligacy and be- 
trayval of the country to its enemies, nevertheless, Ivy his 
good nature and readiness to promise all that was asked, 
was a favorite of the people. Robespicrre, in the midst of 
slaughter by the guillotine, kept up by himself, retained to 
the last the leadership of the populace, by his habitual ex- 


pression of sympathy for /e Pareere pe ple. 
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Again, poetry suits better the natural taste of men than 
prosaic reality, and there is a perpetual tendency to elevate 
the common things of life into an unreal splendor. Espe- 
cially is this true in the early period of a nation’s history, as 


Wwe See in the Gree k pros IPO Perret the exaltation of inanimate 


ly + ‘ 
ONyecus 


» sentient beings, and of unreasoning animals 
into rational creatures with the use of language ; as, also, in 
the Arabian fictions, in which the supernatural is familiarly 
intermingled with daily life. So is it, also, with individual 
childhood; there is, at that period, a ready belief of the 


marvellous ; there is even a craving for it. The ghost stories 


to infantile credulity, and 
itification which can be provided by an inventive 


mind, which is not uncommon in the | 





l ll 1] tt idants ol 
children. The same susceptibility is retained, to some extent, 
in maturer vears, among the unedueated. Traditions of in- 

Lille event are ch rishy 1 with an undoubting faith, and 

t is are gathered up in household memories, not 
{ mn or il ! l meenial to the mind 
ree solubre experien but often of 
I ( ] ( lo to what Wordsworth \ 
' 

\¥ vy, indeed, presu that this inherent trait of om 
Peucurr’s Wilts by stowed ior some ultimate . oc. It CCASCS 
not with childhood, nor with the period of the early ignorance 
of a people; advance in knowledge, and maturer vigor of the 
understanding, are attended by a hivher aspirati n anda 
larver range of Imagination. 


The true theory of the office of imagination, we think, i 


like that of the edueation of a ehild. It cannot have been 
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designed that any emotion which is founded in error should 
be permanent, or that any faculty should be cultivated by 
experiences having no sound basis. Truth is the proper aim 
of a rational being; but as the child has to go through a 
process of getting knowledge, by continued effort, but subject 
to many mistakes, which must be gradually got rid of, so in 
our more advanced state, we are still under the like dis- 
cipline. The business of life is to get true knowledge ; but 
spiritual culture proceeds from low beginning; moral and 
intellectual capacity must be aequired by experience and 
effort. 

In a more practical phase of life, in the daily routine of 
affairs, we see the same preference forthe unreal. In social in- 
tercourse we have little liking for the mere matter-of-fact man, 
who deals only in rigid assertions that can be proved, or in 
meagre truisms from which is excluded all novelty, as if every 
thing was unworthy of notice that is not strictly substantiated, 
or in oracular utterances of just so much as belongs to the 
subject under discussion, and nothing more. Of this sort 
are men whose whole thought is absorbed in a particular 
pursuit, and who have no interest in anything outside of it. It 
is, indeed, a trait eminently of all who are intensely engaged 
in money-making for its own sake, without the intermixture 
of other liberalizing incidents.* 

The lawyer is led into a large observation of men, and 
finds something congenial in the presentation of human 
character in history, biographies, ete., ete., while in the 
logical reasoning, which is called for in legal discussions, 
there is an affinity with theological and psychological ar- 
gument. The physician is drawn to the investigation of 
natural science, the theologian to mental and moral philo- 
sophy, and even the artizan seeks relief from mechanical 
labor by some agreeable occupation of mind, too often, 


* Mill speaks contemptuonsly of the rabid pursuit of wealth, as if it contained 
all the elements of human happiness. ‘“ The struggling to get on, the trampling, 
elbowing and treading on each other's heels,” he says, * is not the most desirable 
lot, nor anything but the disagreeable symptoms of one of the phases of indus- 
trial progress.” Americans he holds up as the most extravagant in this wild 
hurrying after unreal prosperity. *‘ The life of one sex is devoted to dollar hunt- 
ing and of the other to breeding dollar hunters.”—J/%l. Econ., b. 4., ¢. 6. 
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indeed, of the convivial kind, and involving something of 
the grossness of vice, but more generally in light reading 
and conversation. Yet, all of these may give themselves up 
wholly to their one avocation, and thus become narrow-minded 
and ineapable of general sympathy with others in their busi- 
ness or private life. 

Whatever may be the cause, whether a limited range of 
thought, or barrenness of ideas on every subject, the man of 
few words imposes constraint, and is an unwelcome com- 
panion, while we are attracted by a flow of conversation 
even with extray agance of comparison, if there be mimetie art; 
nay, we are often pleased even with what we know to be un- 
true; conversation, in fact, is largely made up of exaggerated 
thought and expression. We have to make considerable 
allowance for this false tone ; but there is a dark shade, viz. : 
that we yield too ready credence to what we know, or have 
reason to suspect, to be unworthy of belief. 

Sir Walter Scott relates that he was never awed or abashed 
but in the presence of one man—the duke of Wellington ; and 
he explains it by saying that “be beheld in him a great soldier 
and a great statesman, the greatest of each ;’ but his bio- 
grapher more justly attributes it to the duke’s utter want or 
defect of imagination, so that he was incapable of appreci- 
ating that which formed the charm of Scott's conversation 
and writings.* 

But, recurring to the original proposition, viz.: the faet 
that what we deem to be knowledge is, in large measure, er- 
roneous, we find an explanation as well as proof thereof in 
the fact that the knowledge of a large part of mankind is 
derived mostly from conversation. Even those who read 
books get fixed ideas less from that source than from popular 
opinion. It must be a mind of more than ordinary discrimina- 
tion and active thought, that can be independent of what is 
current in the world. Oral tradition, especially in early years, 
makes a stronger impression than what is read in books. Even 
when we have been accustomed in some degree to think, and 
van discover error in any of those opinions, their influence still 


* Lockhart’s Life of Scott. 
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remains. We act upon them by habit as if we believed them 
to be true. But oftener we fail of subjecting them to such 
measure of serutiny as to be able to detect error. 

Religious belief is especially of this character. What we are 
taught in early life will, it is likely, be our standard of truth 
for alltime. Even transfer to a society where other opinions 
prevail will seldom eradicate what has been thus impressed ; 
so that, after various intercourse with the world, and even 
being reputed to have adopted new ideas, the early habit is 
seen to return when the secondary influence is suspended, 
as, by retirement from active life, or from accustomed asso- 
ciation. Napoleon died professing the Roman Catholie faith, 
notwithstanding he had a great part of his life expressed 
bold and even skeptical opinions, and dealt contemptously 
with the eatholie hierarchy. In like manner it is now well 
substantiated, though formerly doubted, that Charles LI. of 
England, who lived from his youth in shameless profligacy, 
and undisguised contempt of religion, found relicf in his last 
moments from extreme unction ly a catholic priest. 

Similar to this is what we sometimes see of a man return- 
ing in advanced life to a provincial mode of speech, which, 
in the vigor of manhood, he had been able, by sedulous atten- 
tion, and by intercourse with society, to avoid, as is 
related of Lord [oslyn,* that in his later years he 
relapsed into the Seotch idiom. 

It is an incident of the traditional, that is, knowledge not 
derived from books, that it is never exact. What we hear 
from another is necessarily imperfect ; nor do we think with 
the same precision about what is told to us, that we do of 
what we read. Bentham has noticed a self deception in sup- 
posing we understand what we are in the habit of talking 
about, when, perhaps, our ideas may be quite undefined and 
vague.t 


+ Bentham expresses it thus: “What we are continually talking of, merely 
from our having been cont 


inually talking of it, we imagine we understand. So 
close a union has habit connected between words ar 


the other. 





i things, that we take one for 
When an unusual word presents itself we challenge it—we examine 
it ourselves to see whether we have a clear idea to annex to it—but when a word 


that we are familiar with comes across us, we let it pass under favor of am old 
acquaintance.” 
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A strong mind, having intercourse with active, intelligent 
and popular men, has more influence on society by conver- 


sation than by writing; and the imprssion made by a popu- 


lar book is indirect. It must, in the first instance, be favor- 
ably judged by a few who think for themselves, and by them 
the impression is imparted to others. A popularity acquired 
in any other mode, will inevitably be short-lived. Opinions 
are thus adopted at second-hand; and without this interme- 
diate aid of criticism and discussion in familiar intercourse, 
an author’s influence would be inconsiderable. It is true 
there is seldom profound discussion in social life SO, neither 
is profound knowledge acquired from any source by the 
greater number of men—but some powerful mind, having the 
vifts, not often combined, of reading with discrimination 
and of conversing in a familiar, but instructive, method, will 
give tone to many others. Sentiments derived from books 
are thus made common, without their origin being always 
known, and books themselves are introdueed, and beeome 
known, by the estimate in which they are held by master 
minds. But after all, the knowledge actually derived from 
them is imperfect, and perhaps, in general, even as to books 
of reputation, what is known is little more than what has 
been said of them in conversation, or written about them in 
a familiar way. 

In following out the results of the imperfect mode of ae- 
quiring knowledge, and of the proclivity to receive what is 
traditional with but slight scrutiny, we shall refer rather to 
classes or general forms of belief, than to particular instances. 
Magic, witchcraft, sorcery, conjuration, are terms, which, un- 
til a very recent period, not only expressed what was believed 
by the common people, but were to be found in statutes and 
reports of legal proceedings, even in the most civilized coun- 
tries of Europe. By statute, in the reign of Henry VIII. 
of England, witcheraft and sorcery were declared to be fel- 
ony without benefit of clergy; by another statute, in the 
reign of James L., invoking an evil spirit, taking up dead 
bodies to be used in witeheraft or soreery, injuring anybody 
by infernal acts, or attempting by sorcery to discover hidden 
treasure, or to restore stolen goods, or provoke unlawful love, 
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was made punishable by death; and these statutes were in 
force till the middle of the last century, (9th, George IL.,) 
while in France sorcery and witcheraft are still included (or 
were till very recently) among crimes subject to prosecu- 
tion. The repeal of the English statutes did not, however, 
abrogate popular belief of the practices that had been de- 
nounced. Blackstone himself, after a review of the argu- 
ments for and against such belief, concludes that there has 
been witchcraft, though he could not give credit to any par- 
ticular modern instance of it!* 

A continuing faith therein, or at least a credulity which is 
easily practised upon, appears from penal law Ss, both in Kng- 
land and our own country, against pretending to use witch- 
craft, tell fortunes, or discover stolen eoods by skill in occult 
science and the like. It is still common to believe in dreams 
and other omens, and there are, in every community, those 
who profess to foretell future events from various prognosties. 
Most frequently these superstitions relate to sigus of death 
or of some impending calamity, as what is called the death 
watch, which is now known to be an insect exercising its nat- 
ural voice ; so, also, wandering lights (/ynes futui) which are 
phosphorescent gases, and as these are generated in the 


neighborhood of marshes, graveyards, dilapidated or desert- 


ed houses, they are naturally associated with something pre- 


ternatural, A very common idea prevails that such appear- 
ances indicate the locality of murder or other foul deed, 
traditions of which are everywhere to be found. 

Prophecy is a religious phase of the same sort of super- 
stition, and the gift has been claimed in every age of the 
world, and has always obtained, to some extent, the credence 
of the ignorant. It is in some great public distress, as when 
the plague pre vailed in London, (1665) or in extraordinary 
civil commotions, as the crusades, the reformation in the 
16th century, and the French revolution in the 18th, that 


pretenders to prophetic knowlege have usually appeared. 


*4 Black's Com., 
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In our own time it has been mainly devoted to the old fam- 
iliar subject of the approaching end of the world, or, rather, 
it is the inte rpre tation of the proplhe cies in the Apo alypse ; 
still, in the very interpretation, a prescience akin to the orig- 
inal vision is virtually assumed. Predictions of this sort have 
always been common: and a belief is entertained by many 


at this dav that the time is at hand when the world is to be 


; : Se 
destroved, and even the year has a number of times been 
’ ; : ; 

fixed, but found to be premature ! 


The belief in miracles performed by saints at the shrines 


erected to them, has, in protestant countries, been done away 


and yet religious imposture still prevails to an extent not gen- 
erally understood—pretenders to a divine commission have 
still power over the minds of a large number. Mormonism 


is gaining proselytes in our own country and in Europe. It 
is difficult to determine how far these lave been persuaded 
into actual belief of the pretensions of the founder, (Joe 
Smith) or of his suecessor Brigham Young): it is most like- 
ly that the social svstem of the Mormons has had the chief 


attraction. Multiplicity of wives is strangely fascinating to 





the lower class, « spe C] lly females, and eommunism of 
labor has also a dee ptive attraction, which is dispelled 
only by the utter disappointment of actual experience. It 
is startling to see what numbers, not merely of the unmar- 
ried. but of entire families, are drawn into such a lawless 
community from thi mil Ist of our } ople, and from England, 


Germany, and other parts of Europe.t 
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The gift of tongues, which is claimed by the followers of 
Mr. Irving, can hardly be classed with the forms of impos- 
ture, but rather of misguided faith. Advantage will, of course, 
be taken of weak but sincere believers, by hypocritical pre- 
tenders ; but this idea of miraculous gifts has not been un- 
usual in times of great religious enthusiasm. The prophets 
of Zwickan, who professed to speak from the inspiration of 
the Spirit, overawed and almost convinced the mild Melane- 
thon, and did not wholly lose their hold of the people, even 
when rebuked by the coarse arguments and harsh epithets 
dealt against them by Luther. A similiar claim was made 
by Fox and some of his followers in the early days of Quak- 
erism. Fox, when brought before the magistrate for viola- 
tion of the laws against irregular preaching, imitated the 
language of the old Jewish prophets. One of his followers 
went before Cromwell, and rent his hat, saying that thus 
should God take the government from him and his house; a 
female appeared in Whitehall chapel, during service, in a 
perfectly nude state. Naylor seems to have set himself up 
as a Christ, and was addressed in letters, which were pro- 
duced on his trial, from Hannah Stranger and other deluded 
fanatics, as the Prince of Peace, the Sun of Righteousness, 
the Chief among ten thousand, and the like.* 

The Anabaptists, following up the agitation occasioned in 
the minds of men by the preaching of Luther, threw off all re- 
straint. Munger and others set up independence of all human 
law Ss, claiming to be directed ouly by spiritual revelation. 
Boekhold, a tailor, who became the leader of the populace, 
after they had overthrown all civil authority in the city of 
Munster, was an antitype of what we have seen in our own 
day among the Mormons. He married eleven wives, selecting 


designation of “ Free L W 1 seems to be all that is left of what was 
ori inally an excess of religious zeal; at least, it is related that a religious 
sanction Was given to suck ideas in the great revival which commenced in 1832. 
Many ministers of different denominations were at that time led into erratie 
views and practices—but still retaming an irregular religious fervor—which was 
partaken of by their first followers; but all this gradu lly merged in a grosser 
form of licentiousness. ‘I society is now composed almost wholly of those 
who give themselves up to a naturally immoral tendency, and have no other 
religious faith than a dilution of Swedenborg’s visions. 


*See Neal. i/ $. Of the Puritans. 
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them at his pleasure from even the highest class ; and, among 
other frantic performances, would run stark naked through 
the city, leaping and dancing in imitation of David. At 
Amsterdam, where he had sent emissaries to stir up the peo- 
ple, a number of them, male and female, in the excitement 
of their exercises, denuded themselves in public of all cloth- 
ing, and, when arrested and brought before magistrates for 
disorderly conduct, defended themselves as being “the naked 
truth.” (') 

The occult science which prevailed among the Jews, and in 
the middle ages was believed in throughout all Christian 
countries, has not been w holly superseded, There have been, 
even at a recent period, those who have pretended to discov- 
eries of elixirs for the prolongation of life or restoration of 
youth, and the like, and Cagliastro was as much believed in 
the last century as was Paracelsus two hundred years be- 
fore.* We have not astrologers who calculate a man’s 
life by observation of the stars, at nativity, but many tradi- 
tions are interwoven with popular belief which are traceable 
to old superstitions, such as a special regard to certain 
numbers or days. What is the quarantine of vessels coming 
from a port where there is an infectious disease, but a legend- 
ary réference to the forty days’ fast of our Saviour? What is the 
common idea that the whole human system is wholly changed 
in seven years, but a remnant of superstition as to that par- 
ticular number—seven days in the week, seven sabbaths from 


the passover to pentecost, seven devils cast out of Mary 
Magdalene, and the like? In fact, the symbolic idea of num- 
bers prevailed also with the Greeks, and Pythagoras main- 
tained a special significance of the number seven; this he 
did by reference to the seven chords in music, the seven 
pleiades, seven vowels, also, certain parts of animal bodies 
which it was supposed were changed in seven years—and 


* Cagliastro (whose real name was Giuseppi Balsamo) was a native of Palermo 
in Sicily. He appeared at different courts, but became especially noted at Paris 
in the reign of Lows XVI, and was implicated in the famous scandal of diamonds 
obtained from Cardinal Rohan, ostensibly for Queen Marie Antoinette, who was 
personated by Madame De La Motte. He pretended to have an elixir for the 
extension of life, also a composition to produce love, and various other contriy- 
ances, which at the time were believed in by a great number of people. 
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this may have been the real origin of the modern doctrine 
of a total change of the human body in that period.* 

Why is Friday accounted an unlucky day upon which to com- 
mence a journey? Why has the execution of criminals, by 
long usage, been uniformly assigned to that day? And yet it 
is a singular perversion that while Good Friday is celebrate 
as the day when an offering was made for the sins of men, 
every Friday of the year should have been desecrated by 
the vulgar English appelation of hangmeaiws day. The belief 
formerly prevalent that gold was a sovereign medicine, was 
founded upon the idea that it must be efficacious in propor- 
tion as it was precious ; but it was objected by some that it was 
inseparable, that is, not diminished when taken, but excluded 
in the same quantity as received, therefore could have im- 
parted nothing. To which objection Sir Thomas Browne 
answered that glass of antimony would communicate to 
water purging and vomiting power, but after reiterated infu- 
sions remained the same in weight*t, and it is added that an 
antimonial cup made of regulus of antimony was formerly 
used, into which wine being poured was antimonized, and 


also that pills of antimony were, by some, made use of a 


second time, atte r having been admuniste red once, and passed 
through the patient. 


So, until a recent period, amulets were used as a charm 
against disease; nor are they yet altogether superseded. 
Even Boyle, who dispelled, by exact scientific reasoning, 
many popular errors, still vouched as a cure for hemorrhage 
the wearing of moss from a dead man’s skull! 

Some popular errors have grown out of misappreliension 
of what has been delivered by learned men, or sometimes 


from their inadvertencies, as that the horse, the deer, the 


and had 

» of the 

g sup- 

rs a tain distance according to a 

ions the harmony of the spheres, However 

aS 18 pot rated as a mere mystic; he had the 

| system, that is, of the revolution of the heavenly 

‘ significance of numbers has had a hold of the 
to some extent to the present day. 


+ Pseudoxia Epi lemica, 
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pigeon and some othe rs, have no call ; the origin of which 
is, that there is no gall bladder, as in the human organism ; 
and Aristotle, with an inaccurate generality, uses the word 
yoly for the gall bladder and the gall; but the fact is that 
all these animals have that secretion, but by a somewhat 
varying arrangement. In the horse there is a large expan- 
sion of a part of the he patic duct, forming a sort of reservoir 
and admitting of a more free flow of bile into the duodenum, 
which produces more frequent excretion. In the deer gall 
is found in the entrails, probably is seereted there; the 
excrements of the pigeon show the same thing in a large 
proportion ; in fact the pigeon or dove may be called hot- 
livered, as shown by its amatory propensities, which dis- 
proves the correctness of Shakespear's expression, “ pigeon- 
all.’ 


The vast array of spectral apparitions belong to all ages 


= 


livered and lack-g 


and countries. Always and everywhere they have, to a large 
extent, been the subject of popular tradition and faith; nor 
has it been mer ly among the ignorant that the stories of 
hosts have had creck hee, but even minds of high culture 
have been unable wh lly to divest themselves of a secret 
dread of supernatural visitors in the solitude of midnight ; 
nor is it the weakly and faint-hearted only who have testified 
to such visitations; the strong-nerved and courageous have 
also had a like experience, as Brutus at Philippi, Luther at 
the Wartburgh, and other celebrities in ghostly history. 

An overwrought condition of the mind, whether of painful 
anxl ty or of ce spiir, may account for dees ptions of the senses, 
as When in dreams images crowd the mind with apparent real- 


ity. Association also has much to do with it; the bed in 
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which we have seen a friend expire, the chamber which has 
been shrouded in death, even the burial place where the 
body has been deposited, will recall the f rm of the deceased. 


A very sensitive, nervous organism will even by thought 


alone reproduce the familiar face and figure, and it has been 
SU} posed that most of the cases of reported spectres are 
attributable to some morbid state of the senses, or preter- 


natural action of the mind. This, however, would be a nar- 
] 
A 


row basis upon which to account for the infinitely various 


t 
cases that have be 1 reported. It seems more probable that 


some at present unknown affinity with the spirit world may 


vet be developed. A sensible writer has remarked that the 
facts in respect to apparitions are not sufliciently authentie- 
ated to establish a scientitic theory, vet that the reports are 


not without value. “The multitude of the cases narrated, 
their constant recurrence in all times and plac s, their ex- 
treme similarity in all sorts of local and temporary cireum- 
stances continue to indicate the great common under- 
ground of some vast and complicate d order of neglected and 
misunderstood ple nomena,’’* 

Until, however, there shall be some new elucidation, tend- 
ing to the development of a scientific principle involved in 

/ 

ilusions, with only the distinctive trait of being nearer wni- 


this class of cas Ss, We must set them down among popular 


versal than any other dece ption of the human mind. 

[It is worthy of observation that spectral appearances have 
always been associated with lonely places, with darkness and 
other incidents repugnant to the living. This natural pro- 
clivity of the imagination was made by Plato the basis of a 
singular theory; that spirits which were in an impure state 
at death, retaining something of the body, wander about as 
shadowy phantoms among tombs, seeking to be reunited to 
a corporeal nature, and that this is finally accomplished by 
union with the bodies of animals having like habits with 


those to which such souls had given themselves in life.t So 


in all times the graveyard has been deemed peculiarly haunt- 
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ed by ghosts. A deserted house is also subject to popular 
stories of spectral visitation, especially if some deed of vio- 
lence has been committed there, or suspected to have been ; 
and a chamber which has long been unoceupied will in like 
manner be the dread of domestics in a family. 

If reason had any influence over the mind in respect to the 
supernatural, a question would arise why spirits having, as is 
always supposed, the power of free motion, should choose for 
resort places that were repugnant to them when in the body ; 
this question could be solved only by assuming that it was 
not by choice, but imposed as a penalty ; or, on Plato’s hypo- 
thesis, that the soul is after death civen over to the control 
of whatever was impure and loathsome in its nature. Again, 
the popular idea as to those who have communication with 
the spirits of the dead, witches, necromancers, &¢., associates 
them with repulsive forms and expression, showing that 
every thing connected with the supernatural is assigned to 
wicked spirits as being their peculiar domain; and many 
poor creatures have incurred the penalty of witchcraft or 
sorcery merely by reason of haggish, shrivelled or disease- 
stricken form and features. 

Mesmerism and clairvoyance are modern forms of magic. 
The theory is that one mind may have power over another 
so as to supersede the natural volition of the latter and im- 
pose the will of the former, whereby the subject of this 
superimposed will is made to think and act wholly by its diree- 
tion. An advance beyond this is when the mesmerizer pro- 
duces what is called a maguetic sleep, in which the subject 1s 
withdrawn from external impressions, becomes insensible to 
outward applications, and such as would at other times be 
painful, but is endowed with supernatural vision, can see 
through interposing obstructions, and even has a view of the 
interior of the human organism. Nor 1s this vision limited 
toa present object, but upon having his attention directed toa 
person who is not present, the sleeper will have a like vision 
in respect to him. “This has given rise to consultation of 
clairvoyants by or for the sick, and some physicians are in 


the habit of sending patients to them, of whose ailments 
they are in doubt. A still further advance is made when 
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instead of occasional illumination under the immediate ap- 
plication of mesmeretic power, it becomes a permanent con- 
dition, so that at any time by self-concentration there will be 
a supernatural perception. 

It is also related that in some persons it is intuitive and 
not the result of manipulation and practice. Thus a French 
physician recently deceased,* who was celebrated for his dis- 
cernment of the locality and nature of diseases, declared 
upon his death bed that he owed it to the power of clairvoy- 
anee, whereby he had actual vision of the inner organism of 
his patients, and could thus perceive the precise condition of 
the part affected; that he could also see within himself, and 
he stated how far his disease had progressed and how long 
he had to live, which prediction was fulfilled! Such is the 
report of the case, how well authenticated we cannot vouch. 

Although the originator of this method of supernaturalism, 
or rather of the theory of a similitude of magnetism in the 
human system, was pronounced a charlatan by a committee 
of very distinguished men in 1784,+ and for a considerable 
time the belief in the theory was limited for the most part 
to that class who have ever been the subjects of imposture ; 
yet more recently the present phase of the system has been 
sustained, in part at least, by some men of scientifie distine- 
tion. 

Clairvoyance may, therefore, be considered as having 
been elevated to something more than mere practice upon 
the credulity of men. The theory is not wholly new. Bacon 
refers to something like it, and although rejecting the pre- 


* Armand Trousseau. 


t The committee was appointed by the Medical Faculty of Paris. Dr, Franklin 


and Lavoisier were members of it. The experiments were exhibited, not by 
Mesmer himself, but by his acolyte, D. Eslon, who was, however, fully conver- 
sant with the subject In 1831 a report was made by another committee, 
appointed in like manner by the same Faculty, which sustained the claim that 
mesmerism had a scientific basis, but it had then become essentially different 


in its aspect from what it was represented to be on the first occasion, the magnet- 


ic sleep and clairvoyance having in the mean time been brought out by Puysegur, 


and the whole subject elaborately illustrated by Deleize. 

In England, Dr. Braid has pursued the investigation and established, as he sup- 
poses, a science to which he gives the name ol neurypnology, the maynetic sleep 
being denominated hypnotism. Wis deductions are within a more limited range 


by Dr. Uarpenter, who is a good authority in physiology. 


than the French and (serman speculations, and are contirmed as entirely reliable 
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tentions of Paracelsus and others, who “exalted the power 
of imagination so as to make it one with the power of mira- 
cle working faith ;’ he rather favors the idea that, like 
contagion or passage from body to bi uly, there may be trans- 
missions from spirit to spirit without the mediation of the 
senses. 

A cautious thinker will, however, call to mind that pre- 
tended miracles and feats of magie have been exhibited 
in every age, and been supported by an amount of testimony 
which it is not easy to overcome, yet all in their turn have 
faded out from the minds of men under the caustie erosion 
of practical sense. New charlataneries have successively ap- 
peared ; the old been gradually forgotten or discarded. That 
a similar result awaits this modern development in the ceas- 
less pursuit of the supernatural, we think, may be safely 
predicted, Its fundamental principle, if sustainable, would 
subvert the moral government of the world. A possible 
tyranny of one mind over others, not by persuasion, by 
weight of argument, or by attraction of sympathy, but by 
brute foree—the will of the stronger overpowering that of 
the weaker—is abhorrent to our moral nature. 

The various methods by which influence is ordinarily ob- 
tained over the minds of men, are consistent with indivi- 
dual freedom, and so far as there may, in any instance, appear 
unusual domination, it is still the moral power of superior 
traits of human character; sometimes the heroie verging, 
perhaps, on ferocity in its excess of energy ;* but oftener, 
and chietly, the benign. We vield with admiring docility to 
the precepts or admonitions of one who exhibits in his life 
a kind regard for his fellow men, and an entire people may 
be led where goodness is combined with great endowment, 
whether in action or in thought. 

But the magnetic hypothesis would cive over the delicate, 





* But even those who have called forth admiration by great achievement have 
attached their followers and inspired a self-sacriticing devotion by more amiable 
pha& s of disposition Napoleon was the idol of his soldiers, not solely by rea- 


son of his victories, but in a large measure by his personal attention to the lowest 
in rank and provident care for their wants. This was, indeed, greatly magnified 
in their estimation by his exhibition of tremendous power in action, as the com- 


bination is so rare, 
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the sensitive, the intellectual, to the low-lived practices of 
coarse and sensual minds.* The will of an evil nature is in 
our poor humanity stronger than that of the good. Itis more 
lawless, and therefore unrestrained. What there is in us of 
good has need to be cherished by divine precept, nay, even 
by a divine example. 

Phrenology is not so repulsive to our natural feeling of 
independence, but when followed out in exact detail it estab- 
lishes a fatalism which is singularly attractive to unreason- 
ing minds. Most men are quite ready to be relieved of 
responsibility for what is wrong in their habit of life, in other 
words, they are willing to continue in an evil course without 
effort against it and to seck justification or apology in an 
imagined predestination by the very institution of their na- 
ture. They would resent duress by human agency, but yield 
complacently to the hypothesis that they were constituted as 
they are by a higher power and cannot act otherwise than 
as was thus prescribed. 

To such men phrenology comes with natural persuasive- 
ness; it furnishes precisely what is wanted in palliation of 
moral obliquity. It also attracts such as have a proclivity 
to a show of worldly wisdom in opposition to the higher 
forms of moral and religious truth. There is a satisfaction 
to a man’s pride in the display of a pseudo knowledge, ac- 
quired without study or scholarly education, which can be 
used with apparent effect against old and generally received 
opinions. Whether this be a sufficient explanation or what- 
ever may be the cause, it is observable that phrenology has 
chietly attracted the low-minded, some by the flattery of hav- 
ing external developments, that, according to that philosophy, 
indicate remarkable gifts, others by the gravitation to a 
fatalism which justifies all their short-comings. 

It might seem surprising that so great a thinker as Comte 
should have given any countenance to a theory so base in 
principle, and having so little of the intellectual. But the 
general tendency of his views was materialistic, and there 

* Dumas’ “ Memoirs of a Physician,” which was designed as a delineation of 


Cagliastro, furnishes a vivid illustration of the revolting consequences that might 
be expected, if there was any basis for this pretended science. 
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was, too, something in the hypothesis of Gall that the human 
faculties are developed by exercise and wasted by inactivity. 
But as to the exterior projection of these faculties upon the 
supertices of the head constituting a map whereon may be 
seen allthat is contained within the cranium; the idea was, 
a priori, an absurdity and could only be established by abso- 
lute demonstration, instead of which the proofs which have 
been essayed have been wholly abortive. 


Arr. IIL—1. Researches into the Physical History of Mankind. 
By J.C. Prrrenarp. London. 


wages. Getnos. Paris. 
$, Die Etrusker. (The Etruscans.) C. O. Muiuurr. Berlin. 
5. History of Roman Literature. Dusiar. London. 
6. Geschichte der Rom. Literatur. (Hist. of 
J.C. FE. Bane. Berlin. 
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worked ou the wonders ot creation ata time when man, ac- 


cording to Darwin, was yet in the progressive stage But the 
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ive eyes for so long’a time that pious men 
doubted if it was orthodox to beheve in them at all. 


had indeed pro 


it Was not only such an one as did not 


Cuvier 
mneed, from a careful Inspection of a fossil, that 


exist on the earth at 
present, but that it was competent Tor science to arrange and 
classify all these outlaws, and t » determine the epoch at which 


they flourished. But who was Cuvier? very justly demanded 
the timid righteous : vho was this audacious Frenchman who 
dared to establish data that would controvert the writings of 


Moses ”? Was it not possible that Satan had formed these 
fidel age, in 


bones of malice prepense ina rationalistic and 
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Unfortunately for the gentlemen whose piety united Cuvier, 
Satan and geology in so strange a combination, the era of steam 
locomotion was close at hand. Cuttings and tunnellings were 
made through venerable hills and immemorial banks, in every 
possible direction. Now, it not unfrequently happens that in the 
quiet KEnelish villages which were invaded by the * navvies, 
the only men of education are the doctor and the clergyman. 
To the Sameness of preure rehial existence the new science, backed 
up by the fossils which the navvies were selling by bushel bas- 
kets, offered a charming relaxation, which they were not slow 
to seize upon. lence came the curious fact that half the most 
ardent and practical eeologists were either clergymen or doe- 
tors—men who were undeniably sound as rocks from any taint 
of infidelity, and not to be put down or silenced by any wild 
shrieks from timid brethren. These men, towhom the geologie 
hammer had become an institution, fought the battles of the 
young science with such honesty of purpose and vigor, that 
they carried their point, and reconciled the world at large to a 
system which started out by declaring that the earth was very, 
very old, and that the wonders of creation were neither wrought 
in six days, nor in the order related in Genesis. 

On this point orthodoxy declared itself satisfied, but on the 
subject which we are about to discuss orthodoxy is still very 
restive. Having admitted that the earth was very old, it ought 
also to be admitted that man’s existence on the earth is 
much more ancient than has generally been supposed. The 
chronology of the church has given to us as the present date, 
5872, founding it on the idea that Christ came into the world 
in the year 4004. Now, if the more ancient Hebrew numerals 
were well understood, which they are not, there would still be 
an error in taking this date as it stands, and for this reason: 
that the number c/hahe/, or forty, in Semitic languages, means 
an indefinite number. Thus the Arabs call Persepolis chahel 
menior, the lorty pillars, and in Hindustani chalis rissale, 
forty squadrons, means an immense multitude of cavalry. 
Moreover the number forty is repeated over and over again 
in the Old Testament, and appears to have a mystie and occult 
meaning. Now, in the number 4004 we have the mystic word 


repeated forwards and backwards, which is a truly Oriental ar- 
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rangement, as in the word for God, Al-la. There is really no 
reason whatever for adopting the present chronology as bibli- 
eal, or even as the legitimate result of biblical dates, for it is 
neither the one, nor the other. It is the simple result of a 
misappreciation of the word forty, even as again and again the 


s been translated reneration. 


word which implied dynasty hi 


Orthodoxy must permit the world to doubt the infallibility of 


the translators, whilst it venerates the sacred word itself. And 
therefore, in the discussion of those subjects which we have 
termed the fossils of history, it must plainly be understood 
that we claim a far higher antiquity for man than has been 
accorded to him by Moses. 

There are, in the history of the world, several races that ap- 
pear to us indirectly, and, as it were, in a fossilized condi- 


tion. Of such is the Pelasgie and, in a less degree, the 
Etruscan. Of the former we know nothing, save through 
Greek poetry and Greek legends. The Pelasgians were, aec- 
cording to them, a race of people stained with strange crimes, 
worshiping the Saturnian deities, and ignoring utterly or offer- 
ing partial and maimed rites to Zeus and his accompanying 
creat divinities. They dealt in magical charms and ineanta- 
tions; they were objects of dread and horror, they were served 
at table by vhosts whom they raised from the silence of the 
tomb. Their cities were terrible; the adventurous merchant 
who ventured to visit them in search of gain marched through 
long sombre streets, adorned with luge mysterious piles, in 
honor of beings never mentioned among the pure and guileless 
lonians. Ile met priests clad in long tlowing garments of 
strange cut and texture, who passed through the throng mut- 
tering prayers that sounded far too like incantations to be holy 
or beneticent. Throughout the nights lurid fires burned on 
secret altars, strange and awful sounds were heard in titful roll- 
ings, stranger feasts were eaten, at which the fare was loathsome 
to the chaste Ionie mind. Aninals prowled around who had 
human eyes and human sagacity, and, it was thought, had some- 
time been men. ‘There were even legends of fair women who 
enticed strangers to amorous dalliance, and then turned them 
into bestial shapx S. The very seamen of those Pelasgic cities 


of Asia Minor were not as other sailors, frank and open 
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in their bearing. Their faces were sullen and downeast, and 
they preferred foul weather to fair, and were most at home 
amid the fogs of the .Mgean Sea.* Whence came those fogs ? 
In the Tyrrhene blue waters there were none, but the .Egean 
had numerous Pelasgic poets, and their enchantments produced 
those fogs and tempests by which they hoped to keep the sea 
and its commerce to themselves. Nay, they were not honest 
merchantmen, they were pirates, and attacked all vessels which 
they met on the seas. For these and other acts of Hnplety, but 
more especially for the manner in which they treated strangers, 
and outraged the laws of hospitality, sacred to the mighty 
Zeus himself, they were driven as wanderers over land and sea, 
and their chief cities, and more especially Troy, destroyed ut- 
terly. No sooner did they make a settlement and begin to 
prosper than the divine vengeance came down Upon them, and 
drove them to other fields and pastures new, Kor this reason 
they were called Pelargor, which means — storks, being, as 
Dionysus absurdly remarks, like to that bird which is contin- 
usally wandering. + 

It is certain, in the first place, that no bird is more constant 
to the place it has chosen for rearing its young than the stork. 
[It isalso certain that the stork wasasacred bird witha hich re- 
putation for piety, and, in the third place, it is certain that pelas- 
voi does not originate from pelargoi, which word is undoubted- 
derivable from pelagos the ocean, the stork being a bird which, 
after the fledging of his young, always flew seaward. There 
fore pelargoi would mean sea birds, and not wanderers, sut 
it is evident to the candid reader that 1f pelasgol meant only 
wanderers, or storks, or sea lovers, it would only have been a 
Greek nick-name a cognomen, Because the English eall their 
neighbors Jean Crapaud, it by no means follows that they call 
themselves so. So history demands not what the Greeks called 
this race, hated by the gods, but what name they gave hem- 
selves ; and we are sorry to say that no one, as yet, has replied 
to the demand. But men have arisen who have disposed very 
conclusively of the name Pelasgi, and, according to their 
hypoth Ses, the name never belonged to the race to whom it 


* OF igi edes Ie lasges, pp- 140-160, 
+ Jlora Pe lasgea’, p- 120. 
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is now given, but was misapplied by Dionysus, who traced its 
meaning from pelargol storks.* 

To trace out the confused thread which we find in fossilized 
conditions, we must first disabuse our minds of the pictures 
which the Greeks drew of this unknown people. The great 
poem of the Hellenie nation represents the desperate struggle 
between the races, and in the glowing hexameters of Homer, 
and the glorious deseription of Hector, we may tind a truer 
and more generous portraiture of the so-called Pelasgians. It 
will be noticed that Greek and Trojan speak a language which, 
if not identical, is easily intelligible on both hands. The 
weapons are the same, but there is a tendency on the part of 
the Trojan to use the bow, a Weapon accounted cowardly by 
the Hellenic chivalry. There is also internal evidence that in 
architecture the Trojan surpassed the Greek, more especially 
in the fortifications which surrounded the city, and in the 
palaces of the nobility. The Greeks account for this by sup- 
posing that Neptune and Apollo built those famous walls. 
Both are maritine nations, and vield supremacy to none save 
the far-sailing Tyrrhian barks, whose sails and purple standards 


penetrated to every sea But still even in Homer the charge of 


impiety to the gods is maintained, and in spite of the partiality 


of some of the ¢ Ny Inpians, the fate of the city has been defin- 
itely determined, Troy must fall on account of the impiety of 
its inhabitants. It will be owned that in the pages of the Iliad 
the great Pelasgic people appear in much more favorable colors 
than elsewhere. But is it evident that the Hellenic kings and 
tribes were unaminous on the point of their expulsion, They 
were determined to drive them far away from any point where 
they could enter into competition with themselves. Accord- 
ingly the remnant seeks refuge in Italy, and lays the found- 
ation of ancient Rome. Now in this legend of /neas and his 
companions, it is rational to suppose, lies some truth. Probably 
this race, evidently cognate to the Greeks, and skillful mariners, 
had already planted colonies in that quarter, and what can be 
more likely than that after the burning of their chief city 
they should take their galleys and flee to their prospering col- 


* Dion. Hal., i., 35. Miiller, Geschichte der hellenischen Stamme., p. 100. 
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onies. But the language they spoke was so akin to the Greeks 
that historians of that country continually confound the two, 
and call the Trojan settlements Magna Grecia. There might 
have been, there certainly were some, Hellenic colonies in Italy, 
but the great majority were Pelasgian. But why were they so 
called? And what was the blunder that Dionysus committed 
in his history 4 

There was a race which existed at that time in Italy which 
ealled itself by the proud name of Ra-Senna, and was known 
commonly as Etrusean. That race, also an historie fossil, has 
had so great an influence upon the world, that mueh inform- 
tion has been gleaned about it. But though in the pages of 
Roman history we find enough to convinee us that this people 


I 
was Khamitic, there is not a single word to tell us whence 
the Ra-Senna came, at what time, or under what circum- 
stances, All this is dark and unknown. But as the man who 
lives in gloomy caverns by long use has enabled himself to 
see clearly in the dim obscurity, so the patient toiler in the 
mines of history is enabled to distinguish and to note objects 
indecypherable to other eyes. Juvenal tells us that they wrote 
from right to left, and that they were much eiven to fortune- 
telling, and the sale of philters and charms, and that all the 
astrologers and professors of mysterious knowledge in his day 
were Etruscan. They alone divined the fortunes of the future 
from the intestines of the victims and the livers of the sacred 
birds, and to them the edueation of the youth destined to sacred 
professions was always entrusted. From other sources we find 
that they conquered the Pelasgic colomes, and that they were 
hardy semen and adventurous merchants, and that thes cleared 
the seas of the Pelasgian navies, which were devoted to piracy. 
They excelled in gold work, and also in pottery; their vases 


of early date being peculiar in design and altowe ther original 


] 


in to the 
elr pottery and their gold working became more like 





in ornamentation, After they conquered arace so ¢ 


Greeks t! 


the Hellenic workmanship, and less original.* In these later 
times, the subjects on the vases were generally taken from the 
Tliad, but in the former and the purer Etruscan the subjects were 
original, with this peculiarity: that the figures were in black 


* Gilbert, Les Prémiers habitants de la Greece, pp 100-4. 
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and red, or white and red; but that the red figures always typi- 
fied the Etrurians themselves.* 

Now, this boasting of themselves as red men would lead us 
at once to the Edomites or Adamites, seeing that the literal 
meaning of Edom or Adam is red people. In the earlier Egyp- 


ame idea is manifested: the kings 


tian paintings in relief the sa 

and warriors beine pa nted a lively red, whilst their enemies are 
sometimes te, sometimes light red, sometimes black. There 
exists, too, in the British museum, a fresco painting where the 
four kinds of men are represented. The red (Egyptian), the 


| 
light (lonian), the light red (Assyrian), and the black (Ethiopian.) 
Now, putt raside any preconceived ideas we might have had 
ct from a false interpretation of biblical truths, we 
aof the red man was Khamitie. What 

Litic nations? Well, the Phoenicians were Kham- 
” Ithe Key plians were Khamitie: and the people whodwelt 
alone the Red sea, and in the land of Edom, and in Palestina 
} } f the Jews) were all Khamitie. 
But this word Palestina is a singular one, and its derivation 


*before we go further. It would seem, according to 


IS neceessiary (*]¢ 
ras : et <a : 
Bunsen and Champollion’s translation of the hieroglyphie wrt- 
tines, that Paleshth (Palestinians) was the eeneric name by 
which the Khamitic peoples were known. But Palestinoi and 

i i 
, or : . 

Palestoi are the words by which the Greeks and Romans de- 

: , , : ' . 
seribed the dwellers in the above named regions who were not 


Paleshth is also the name given by the hieroglyphics 
IIyvksos, who have also been called Palestinians. 
Now, as the world is not, as vet, periect master of Phoenician 
and Egyptian literature, and as Etruscan letters are still a sealed 
v, we do not know what Paleshth means, but we do know 
who it means. And in Latin it is written Palestini, Palatini, 
Palestiand Palati.t Now, from Palesti or Palati to Pelasgoi is 
that the Greeks invariably Hellenized 


not a far step, seeing 


every word that fell into their clutches. Thus Nenophon makes 
Daruish into Darius, and Pasargardve into Persepolis. Pelasgoi 
then would mean the race who conquered, and the name, by 
an error, would be given to the conquered, and would be used 


* Dunlop, //ist. Rom. Lit.,vol. i., p. 26, et seq. 
t Scholl, list. de litt. Rom., vol. Bo Intro. p- 4. 
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to designate them even before they met with the Etruscans. 
[t is plain that the Etruscans must have meant at first the Tus- 
can people who were subdued by these invading Paleshth. 
Now, Tusean or Etruscan, Oscan, Cascan, Prisean, all belong 
to a race which was not Pelasgic in either sense. Yet, by an 
error, the name adhered to the conquerors, and, by a similar 
error, the name of the eon juerers fell upon the victims who came 
from the distant Pergamos. But, for even a more striking ex- 
ample, we can take England, where the haughty Norman 
barons called themselves Knelish, though the word was Saxon, 


and intimated a descent from the Angelisch or Angli, and to- 


day the same Enelish eall themselves Britons, though truly 
they should be called Anglo-Saxo-Normans. But though, if 
these facts be conceded, Pelasei should be mentioned only in 


connection with the Ad-om—red men—the misfortune is, that 


unless we invent a name for the colonists from Asia Minor we 


il 


shall be at some loss to express our meaning Let us, therefore, 

1] ml , . , 1 ; ’ ee * 
Cail them I'y rrhnenians, since they alwavs lived in the viemity 
of the T'yrrhenian sea. 


Now, HOw Cone It that this people should be so oreatly 


at variance with the Greeks, and yet should speak a 
similar language ? If we, moreover, examine into the inythol- 
ogy, we become very much dissatistied with the idea that Zeus 
and Saturn are different divinities. The stories told of both are 
so exactly similar, the concealment of birth, the substitution 
ofa stone, the war against the father and the brothers who ruled 
the sea and hill, that we are forced to believe, not that one re- 
ligion superseded another, but that, in reality, they were two 
representations of the sume thing. Let us suppose that there 
existed a tribe somewhere in the heart of Asia Minor, the orig: 
inal parent of both Greek and Tyrrhenian. Other hordes press 
upon them, and part emigrate and fall under the tutelage and 
instruction of the Phcenician people, the Sidonians being at that 
time paramount.* 

Afterwards the whole tribe migrate and build cities in 
juxtaposition with their brethren, receiving instruction from, 
and acknowledging the supremacy of Tyre. The Pheoeni- 


cian religion was cosmic, but the Greeks did not love ab- 
stract ideas, and always personified them. And, as the idol- 
* Miiller, Die Atrusker. ie 
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ator cannot separate the symbol from the divinity, so the 
Hellenic poets failed to discern the abstract idea behind the 
impersonification. So the two squabbled over the same truth, 
just because they were unable to read the secret meaning of the 
religious myths. And we, whose history narrates the exploits of 
Gustavus Vasa, the protestant hero, and of sundry catholic he- 
roes, can realize how dreadful a hatred would originate between 
the colonists and the mother tribe. The original colonists got 
beaten, very probably because the Ionians obtained the assist- 
ance of Tyre, which was the guiding spirit of the clime and 
age. And this nay probably account for the fact of our trae- 
ing no name to them except Pelasgian, which was not theirs; 
for the strong probability is that they called themselves Io- 
nians; and this, moreover, is supported by the fact that they 
had frequent communications with the Egyptians at a time when 
the lonians proper had not appeared on the stage of history. 

In one of the frescoes before mentioned is a deputation 
from the Uinni, which has undoubted reference to the lonians. 
And at that time no authentic Ionian colonies had made their 
appearance on the sea coast of Asia Minor. The traditions 
that the Greeks received their lore from the Egyptians is very 
doubtful; for it will be remarked that this people, coming 
from the interior, must have fallen into the hands of a maritime 
people, because they became in a short time maritime. But the 
Key ptians had no fleet, hated and despised the sea and all 
that belonged to it, so that all legends about Keyptian teach- 
ings must be received with caution, More than that, the 
Greeks got their letters from the Phoenicians, and not from the 
Kgyptians, whose highest form of writing, the anaglyph, was 
yet not so advanced as the true system of letters, representing 
sounds and combinations of sounds. If it were not foreign to 
the scope of this article, we would quote sunsen to show that 
the Egyptian gods were nothing but the Kadir of Phoenicia, and 
that the form under which the Greeks and Romans and Tyrr- 
henian-Lonians worshipped them, shows conclusively that they 
did not get their knowledge from Egypt, where they had the 
very vaguest conception of their original great gods, and, in- 
deed, superseded them in time by a worship in which the hand 
of Obi and of Fetische is a little too discernible.* 


* Scholl, vol. ii., p- 5. 
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The Tyrrhenian-Ionians then fled to Italy, and fell under 
the power of the conquering Paleshth. But not all of them ; 
some tribes, especially those of Magna Griecia, maintained their 
independence. They, moreover, are said by tradition to have 
laid the foundation of glorious Rome. Now, a little careful 
examination will show that this is no vague rumor, but an 
actual fact, and we may Say that the descendants of the wan- 
derers from Asia Minor in the course of time took as hearty 
and as vigorous a vengeance upon the descendants of their per- 
secutors as imagination could wish. Nay, more, the posterity 
of Achilles and of Avamemnon became the lackeys and the 
toad-eaters of the posterity of Heetor and of Dardanus. The 
sentence, “Greculus esuriens,” is a sufficient offset for the flames 
of Troy, and the poetic Nemesis acknowledges herself amply 
satistied with the degradation of the proud and pitiless Iel- 
lenes. 

We are perfectly well aware that this has to be proved, and 
that the world will not accept as proof quotations trom the 


} 


Eneid. Nor do we propose to offer therm. Mur cliel au- 
thority will be Niebuhr, and a little more to the purpose than 
Virgil’s from Homer and from Ennius. And in takine the 
Latin language as the basis of our argument, we do that which 
is irrefragable ; for language cannot lie. li we mect words 
in the Latin which are identical with the Greek, we know 
at once that there must have been some connection with 
the Greek ; but if no possible proof can be urged of any 
such connection, then the alternative is that the words are in- 
digenous. But that proves also that those indigenous inhabit- 
ants, from whom the words came, must have been, if not 
Greek, which they decidedly were not, then Tyrrhenic-lonian ; 
for they, and they alone, spoke the same language as the 
Greeks. * 

We do not wish it to be understood that we assert they 
spoke the same language; but it was cognate to it, and intel- 
ligible to the children of Hellas. But if in the same Latin 
language we find unquestionable traces of German and Gaelic, 
by the self same argument we are forced to admit that part of 
the indigenous Romans must have been Gaelic and Teutonic. 


- Dunlop, Hist. of Rom. Lit. 
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If the words pater, mater, vos, vomer, ops, all prove that the 
Tyrrhenic-lonians formed part of the Roman race, then the 
words manlius, furia,and, hundreds more speak for the German, 
and the words vir, qallus, ete., for the Gaelic elements. So we 
may conclude from the language that our friends of Troy did, 
through time, get their revenges upon their cruel foes. 


] 


But proof also could be adduced from the method of fighting, 


which was identical, at first, with that adopted by the Greeks, 
and known as the phalanx, and we must admit that the same 
method of fighting was in vogue with the Gaels, and down to 
L745 Was ust dl by the Hiehlanders of Scotland. It is simply 
the charge in column, the noblest and best armed being in 


} 


front, and the baser class and badly armed in rear. Many 
historians have enlarged upon the difference between the 
Roman legion and the Greek phalanx; but they seem to 
have overlooked the facet that until the Etruscan kines had 
changed the array into a triple line, there was no difference. 
Then, indeed, when the proud Paleshth had inaugurated a 
radical change in their armament and battle line, and had 
instituted a system of earthworks and strict military diseip- 
line, the Roman Eavle began to soar, and her scream Was 
heard afar among the nations of the earth; for it was to the 
teaching of the Paleshth, to his glorious intermarriages with 
them, that the Celsi Rhamnes owed their supremacy. 

Through those intermarriages it came : bout that the cheek 
ot the le ronary Wils olive, and his hair coal-blael, and 


1 } 


his nose like the beak of an eagle, and his eye dark and 


ardent. Such complexions came neither from the fair-haired 
Teuton, nor the ruddy Gaul, nor from the blue-eyed, white- 
skinned Lonian. The Paleshth had been there. Ilis com- 
plexion and blood can be traced throughout the modern peo- 
ple of the Mediterranean, as the Arab stallion can be seen 
in our blooded stock. And in the unreliable histories of 
Rome which are used in schools, and which appear to be 
gleanings from Cornelius Nepos and Eutropius, nothing stands 
out so surely as that the Tarquins were Etruscan princes.* 


Unfortunately, the true records of early Roman history were 


* Nammacheri, Comment. de litt. Rom., p. 120. 
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destroyed at the time of the Gaelic invasion under Brennus, 
and in later times the Romans industriously perverted history, 
so that they should seem to have been always \ ictorious., But 
through all the discrepancies and les and rubbish that are 


] 


given to studious youth as early Roman lustory., we cannot 


! 


h Romulus and Numa 


Pompilius must be excluded as mythic. We are gravely told 


mistake one facet, and that is, that bot 


that Romulus divided the Romans into three tribes, when it is 
evident, upon the very face of history as it were, that those 
tribes belonged to different nations, and coalesced at different 
epoclis. Nav, More, Romulus and Remus are the Saunie word 
precisely, like Jack and Johnnie. Remus (the 7 being aspir- 
ated) is the son of Rhea, a goddess, the bona dea, ancient pro- 
tecting deity of Rome, and worshipped with mysterious and 
unknown rites. The first tribe is called Rhamnes, and evidently 


owes its name to this Remus, from whom the whole clan was 


descended, and he took his name from a divinity whom he 


r } 


claimed as his mother. The second tribe is ealled Tities, we 
are told, after Agnus Tatius, king of Quirioum, a Sabine town 
inhabited by the Quirites, and situated on the hill Quirinalis. 
In after times the word (uirite smeant at first the poorer lasses 
of the city, and at last was used indifferently for all Roman 
citizens who belonged to the city. The third tribe was ealled 
Lueceres, the word being derivable from ZJucerno, Etruscan 
word for noble, and inhabited the Ccelian Jill, so called from 
Coeles Vipenna, a Etruscan general who was expelled from 
Vei, and took refuge in the rising city.* It is clear, how- 
ever, that though Romulus was a myth, and Remus died ages 
before Rome was thought of, yet the first tribe, the Celsi 
Rhamnes, were truly of Tyrrheni-lonian origin. They rep- 
resented the Greek element in the language. The Sabine 
origin of the second tribe must also be admitted, and they 
were Gaelic. But the third tribe was Etrusean, was Paleshth, 
beyond the shadow of a doubt. The third and fourth kings 
may have been native, their names imply it—Tullus Hostilius, 
Anecus Martius. One name smacks of the Greek element, 


the other reveals the fact that some of the nations ending in 





*Miiller, Die Etrushker. 
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cus had joined Rome, for the name simply implies the war- 
like Anean, or the Anean protected by Mars. But the next 
name is Servius Tullius. Now Servius does not mean servile, 
by any means, but is a corruption of Sero-uios, son of the 
evening, to which a kindred word will be found in the Hebrew 
zeruiab, which bears precisely the same Interpretation, We 
therefore claim Servius as an Etruscan king. The glorious 
record of those princes, what they did for Rome, their drain- 


ings, their buildings, their conquests over surrounding nations 


and angry warlike tribes, hating the idea of owning supremacy 
to another people, their attention to the arts and sciences, the 
changes they introduced into the existing religion—all these 
things would be pleasant to speak of, but would lead us away 
from the main branch of our subject. We shall therefore think 
it suflicient to say that the Ty rrhenian-Ionians gave the first 
tribe to Rome, but that its civilization and its military genius 
came from the Etruscans. ‘To some extent, then, we have 
placed our fossils in their proper position. The whole truth 
can never, however, be known until the secret of Etrusean 
writing is solved, and the elue will be found in ancient 
Phoenicia. 

There is another historic fossil which is found occasionally 
in Italy, more especially in the islands, and in the south. 


Huge ruins, walls of gvigantie rock are found there, seemingly 


without a plan, and without any attempt at architecture. The 
ancients who surveved with wonder the masses of stone piled 
up ina manner seemingly above human strength, and in wild, 
savage, solitary places, imagined that these walls were built for 
past ne by the Cyclops, the one eved blacksmith of Vulean, 
and called them Cyclopean. But when men who were familiar 
with Stonehenge, and other Druidie exe nlechs, began Lo travel 
in those regions, they at once detected their Keltic nature. 
Yet history had given no intimation of this race having in- 
habited any part of southern Europe. There were the fossil 
evidences in the sight of all men. Cvesar, a shrewd man, had 
seen the Druidical sacrifices, and had ridden past many a 
cromlech, when the fires burned brightly, and the victims 
shrieked for merey, and the armed men stood around the 


ring of stone, with uplifted javelins and glaring eyes. And 
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he had seen the Cyelopean walls of Italy, and had, perhaps, 
listened to some fantastic myth of the forges of .Etna. But 
no glimpse of the truth glanced over that acute mind, nor did 
any Roman ever suspect that the barbarians of Gaul had once 
ruled over the sunny lands of the Mediterranean. 

Taking up the Keltic as a fossil race, though that is in- 
correct, since a pretty vigorous tribe of it is still existing, we 
find that an intimate connection existed between the Kelt and 
the Gael. The languages were so near akin, that though they 
were not identical, the Scottish Highlander who spoke Gielie 
partially understood the Irish Kern who spoke Erse. But at that 
early time of which we speak, namely, the period of the conquest 
of Italy by the Ktruscan Paleshth, it must be believed that the 
Kelts occupied a considerable portion of Eneland. For the 
Britons were a Gaelic race unquestionably, and crossed over 
to England from that part of France now known as Brittany. 
Brith means “ruler,” and is undoubtedly Gaelic, the chief po- 
tentate of Gaul in Civesar’s time bearing the title of Vergobre- 
tus—Vir-go-breth—the man for ruler. The similarity between 
the Ersie dialect of the Keltic and the Gaelic will be at once 
understood by comparing the above sentence with the famous 
Irish battle ery “ Erin go bragh.” 

At the period when all the Brethons were in Bretagne and 
other parts of France, England was occupied by Kelts. But 
when the Etruscan Paleshth drove the Gaels from Italy, the 
same process drove the Kelts from England, the pressure of 
Gaelic tribes driving part of the Brethons into Kneland, the 
others remaining in Bretagne as before, the expelled Kelts tak- 
ing shelter in that part of England which is guarded by the 
Severn; for the high banks, breadth and rapid current of this 
river have at all times made it a valuable defence to a tleeing 
nation. It is fair to suppose that the Gael drove the Kelt out of 
Italy under similar circumstances, but the question is, did he 
meetany race there in Italy when he first emigrated? Regarding 
his race as the earliest emigrants of the Aryans, Is there any thing 
in history, are there any fossil remains, any broken architec- 
ture, which may reveal to us the pre-existence of some race in- 
habiting Italy prior to its occupation by the builders of the 


Cyclopean eromlechs ? 
‘ A 


To this we are obliged to answer, no. 
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Yet there is much reason to suppose that at the time when the 
Keltish emigration took place Kurope was peopled. The 
question then resolves itself into two: first, what was the race 
which inhabited Europe? se ‘ondly, is there any reason to sup- 
pose that Italv would not be inhabited Ly that same people? 


I 
1 ] ] ] 
\I ih of our answer Will be conyect rai, bl 


it founded on 
ric fossils, and if we eall the attention of others to the 

lot have written in vain. We believe they 
were Turanian, and for the following reasons : 

The Kelt, the bricht forerunner of the emicrant nations 
who have made E lrope so Tamous, and have founded Ameriea 
and Australia, was t indeed very far advanced in civilization 
evel as Compare {with coeval nations, But he had reached a 
comfort commences, a sense of delicacy, and 


a love of intellectual display. ILlis religion, the Druidie, like 


every other Aryan religion, had been influenced by the Phae- 

clans to some extent: for the practice of sacrificing human 

Vietiins, White Ullortunatery formed a considerable portion of 
: , 

the Druidie rites, in oat once pronounced as alien to 

Arvan traditions, an akin to the dark and forbidding rites 


practised by both Shen and Pla. Within those ¢loomy 


a , 

eircies OF Sto : Wh S cromiechs, the pile Was rearecdl on 
1 t \ 3s Wel fastened with metallic, 

Som s MELO TL ¢ : bh one purt liar spotol th ring 

| 
t vere piled t “> of) +] — 
tie sto s were pp { ln Cisewhere, and t S Spot was 
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his er robes of white, and holding the mystletoe and 
the sacred sickle, the high priest, attended by two neophytes 


) \ 
} Vt , 
i 


superintended the terrible s ley nity. At the openings stood 


the warriors of the tribes, their huge moustaches falline on 
} . | : ; . 4 > } } . ++ ] Js) 
Lhe reasts, and their tone yellow hair matted and eltish. 
4 , Py ee : nw)? wld every s , > ant ne. and 
ICLP CUILLering Weapons guarded every avenue OL escape, am 
| 


if some vietin, roused to frenzy, had burst from the acolytes 


and the pile, he would have died upon the serried spears. But 
few ever perished thus, for all believed that such a death 
would lead to fearful tortures in the next world. The Druidie 
hymns which appear in the old Irish literature would indicate 
that the mortal who so offended would become the prey of 


those terrible witches from whom the Druids and the brave 
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Keltic warriors had won the island. In the exploits of Fin 
McCoul and the Fenian chivalry who formed his court, we 
constantly come upon adventures of dashing young braves 
who, protected by Druidic spells, confront these fearful beings 
and conquer them. One in particular records the adventures 
of three brothers, soldiers of Fin MeCoul, and famous for 
bravery and athletic feats, who rescued the young child of a no- 
bleman which had been stolen by a witch. This awful hag, 
whose face was so loathsome that men died even to look on 
it, lived on a tower of steel which floated on Lough Neagh, 
and revolved with fearful rapidity, moving with exactitude, 
wherever the skinny hand of the witch pointed. These 
brothers are successful, but are pursued by the hag, upon 
which the third brother stations himself in the stern of the 
boat, stretches out his hands, and utters Druidie charms. 
The witch, by her arts, has caused a thick fog to steal over 
the waters, but as the intrepid youth repeats the spell, 
lightnings come from the tips of his fingers, and disperse 
the gloom. The second brother hurls a hammer, which 
strikes the turret down under the waves, and the third, 
guided by the lightnings from his brother's fingers, shoots 
an arrow at the swimming hag, who immediately disappears 
in a pool of blood !* 

No doubt the warriors and the women and children of 
the old times in Ireland listened to this hymn with much 
interest, and, if the Fates had so willed it, the story might 
have become as popular as Jack the Giant Killer, and other 
narratives beloved of children. There is no mystic meaning 
to it; no lesson of deep import is concealed under its 
sentences ; and the plain import is, that the Keltish warrior, 
protected by Druidie favor, is equal to any emergency and 
any foe. This is sufticiently clear, but still there is a dark 
spot, not indeed through the intention of the narrator, but 
because he touches on a chord, which, though sounding at 
his time, has now ceased to vibrate. The supernatural 
enemies of the Keltie people must have been real in their 
imagination, or the hymn would not have been written. 


* Schlosser, Univers. Uebersicht der Geschichte der alten Welt. Thierry, Jlist. 
de Gaull. ; vide also, Pritchard’s Eustern Vrigin of Celtic Nations. 
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The belief in witches who could raise fogs, and had horrible 
powers, could turn themselves into wild beasts of prey, 
could ride through the cold moonlit air, and throw diseases 


upon cattle by a side glance of a lurid eye, is not confined 
by any means to the ancient Irish, but will be found an 
article of household faith in all the Aryan homesteads. 
Even in Greece, in the story of Medea, we recognize a trace 
of the same thing, and find that the Greeks imputed just 
those arts to the conquered Pelasgians as the Druid poet 
speaks of. And here is a curious fact, that in all the Aryan 
mythologies there is a reference to a contest between their 
gods and others whom history does not know. The Sean- 
dinavians, as far back as ean be known, worshipped Thor 
and his companions. Who then is Loki, who inhabits 
Utgardi; and the necromantie beings who form his court? 
In the contests of Krisbna, an incarnation of Brahma, 
with demons and ferocious animals, history admits at once 
the explanation that it has reference to the conquest of 
Turanian India by the white race who worshipped Brahma. 

If this be admitted as a correct interpretation for Hin- 
dostan, why may not the idea be applied to Scandinavia? In 
this way Loki would represent not only a god inimical to 
Thor, but also a race who worshipped him, and were ex- 
pelled or exterminated by the Scandinavians. That race, 
indeed, remains, a Turanian one, called the Finns, and it is 
singular how the superstition about their wicked powers sur- 
vives. All Russians hold that the Finns have mysterious con- 
trol over the winds and snows, and also believe that they 
have alliance with the wolves, and can turn into a lupine 
or become human at pleasure. Many a story in Russia is 
founded upon this popular creed: how young men fell in 
love with beautiful damsels with flashing grey eyes, who 
snared them into the forests or lonely plains and gave them 
up to wolves, sharing in the horrid repast, and licking their 
lovely lips, besmeared with the gore of their lovers; how 
this had been repeated until the village had been alarmed, 
had asked questions, had consulted learned authority, and 
had discovered that the aforesaid damsels were descended 
from the Finns. Nor is there a sailor of the old school 
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who has been to Archangel who would ship with a Finn if 
he could avoid it, or would hesitate to murder him if any- 
thing unusual happened on the voyage. 

dut this belief about the wolves is also found in Germany 
and in France, the wehr-wolf and the loup-gawn being also 
staple articles in feuilletons and romances, and even more 
popular than the Slavonic idea of vampires. We do not say 
that there is here sufficient material to prove the fact, but 
there is enough to make it a fair subject of inquiry, whether 
all these countries, where such a contest of gods is recorded, 
were not inhabited by Turanian tribes prior to Aryan emi- 
gration. We honestly believe there is enough to warrant 
such an opinion. 

We cheerfully admit that there are some works which 
are pure efforts of the imagination, and that he who at- 
temps to force any meaning beyond the surface one, is misled 
by his hobby. But when we find a common tradition such 
as that of witches, and wehr-wolves, we have some warrant 
for supposing that imagination had something to work 
upon. Let it be imagined that there was in Ireland at the 
time of the Keltic emigration there, a tribe of Turanians, 
who held a form of belief similar to that possessed by the 
Finns no later than the beginning of the eighteenth century, 
and we begin to understand the force of the Druidie hymn. 
The Turanians were still in existence, hovering about the 
hilly regions within whose bosom the lakes are to be 
found. The legend, then, represents a contest between 
Turanians and Kelts, the former being as notorious for 
kidnapping children as their descendants whom we know 
as gypsies. They never maltreat them, and the probability 
is that they steal them, believing that the gypsy race will 
be improved by an admixture with one stronger and braver. 
Such was, perhaps, the policy of the ancient Turanians, 
who had probably a further idea that the Aryan gods would 
be less unkind to them, if in their midst were Aryan children 
whom they loved and would protect. They held them, in short, 
as hostages for the good behavior of the Druidic divinities.’ 


*See OCurry’s MS. Muterials; also the Book of Lecuin.; Chronicun 
Scoturum, &C., &C. 
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We see, then, that a careful examination of history shows 
us that we can never hope to touch the ground or to reach 
the Antochthones, the indigenous children of the soil. As 
in geology layer is heaped upon layer, burying little proofs 
of the lapse of time, and chronicling, as it were, the cycles 
for our benefit, so in the story of humanity we find race be- 
neath race deep as we may go down. And in arriving at the 
Turanian Finns as the possessors of Europe in the days gone 
by, we have shown a strong probability that the Turanian 
race inhabited Italy. But here a cloud comes over the 
broken and fragmentary path of traditionary history, and 
we are compelled to admit that we can go no further with 
them, unless, indeed, we could identify the earliest inhabitants 
of the Palafittes with the Finnish peoples. A kindly nature 
has preserved for the intelligent observation of man the won- 
derful dwellings on the lakes of Switzerland and the neigh- 
boring countries of France and Italy. The researches of 
skilled archieologists have divided these vestiges into three 
epochs stone, bronze and iron. The last is unquestionably 
Helvetic, and has no very ancient date, probably after the 
defeat by Cresar of the canton at Bibracte. The second is 
as indubitably Keltic; but the first is very dubious. In one 
place, at least, from the presence of reindeer remains in 
great abundance, we have a right to conjecture the presence 
of the Turanian Finns; but how shall we account for the 
absence of such remains in others? It would seem as if the 
Finns from the earliest times had domesticated the reindeer, 
and this belief is corroborated by the discovery of reindeer 
fossils in the palafittes of one lake. But these men of the 
stone ep ch who had no reindeer, who were they t May we, 
without trenching upon the fabulous, believe in a race of men 
prior to the Turanian, whom, when he arrived in Europe, he 
either ousted, or, as he was undoubtedly cannibalistic, per- 
haps ate. What sort of aman this earliest dweller on the lake 
was, we may conjecture from the fossils that have been so 
wonderfully preserved. With the exception of fewer domes- 
ticated animals, it is hard to say that the Finns were more 
advanced in civilization than their victims; but they, feed- 


ing on the flesh of the reindeer, had perhaps more enduring 
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strength than the hunters and fishers of whom we speak, and 
to whose identity we have no clue. All that we can at pres- 
ent know of them, must be learned from the relics they have 
left in the ooze of the lakes.* 

Their rude weapons, made generally of flint, sometimes of 
bone, and oceasionally of porphyry, would stamp them as 
being superior to the Digger Indians of this continent. They 
were fishermen evidently, probably capturing their prey with 
the bow and arrow, the flint-heads of the latter being found in 
large quantities. We may, therefore, without much violence, 
class them as having reached that stage of civilization which 
was found among the Esquimaux, making the necessary al- 
lowance for those inventions which are foreed upon the inhab- 
itants of extremely cold climates. 

Their huts were peculiar, reminding us irresistibly of the 
beaver, both in the choice of the site and in the style of 
building. They chose apparently a high bank, whose walls 
were washed by a still lake. Underneath this they erected 
piles in the water, on which they reared a hut of mud and 
timber, which was exactly similar tothe homes of the beavers 
that once swarmed in the northern part of our country. On 
the rude flooring, generally of beaten earth, roots, fish bones, 
Hint, arrow heads, bone and stone axes have been found in pro- 
fusion, and but for these it would be difficult to believe that 
proud and haughty man had once grovelled in so animal and 
base a condition. The only possible method of exit or en- 
trance was by the water, as is the case with beavers, a state 
of things that would seem incomprehensible were it not for 
the ascertained change in the temperature. This has been 
brought about by causes foreign to the subject, yet it may be 
considered as proved that once the temperature of the lake 
of Geneva was as comfortably warm as the mild waves that 
dance upon the sands of Tahiti and Owhyhee. We may 
therefore conclude that this people possessed no domestic 
animals except, perhaps, a dog, who would have plunged into 
the water and swum home with him without any hesitation or 


dissatisfaction. But this absence of domestic animals at once 
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makes us determine that the race under consideration was 
not Noahiec, since all those descended from him, whom his- 
torians call the father of the white races, were well provided 
with flocks and herds before they left the lands between the 
Oxus and the Jaxartes, the Tigris and Euphrates. This we 
know by the sacred writings in the possession of these peo- 
ples. It is indeed a humiliating reflection, that so far back 
as authentic history foes there is mention of every domestic 
animal that is present with us at the present day, and from 
that day to this we have not added a single one to the list. 
A bird or two we have conquered, notably the turkey, but ho 
animal, that is to say, no beast. Here, however, is a race 
that has none. It is, therefore, a legitimate conclusion that it 
was not Noahie, and we believe that good grounds could be 
given to show that they were akin to the present Esqui- 
maux. 

History does not record that the Kelt and this race ever 
met, but Geneva is certainly too close to Italy not to have 
been visited by the Aryan emigrants, the time they 
swarmed into pleasant Italy. And it is allowable to indulge 
some little play of faney, and to endeavor to depict the first 
astounding meeting between these beaver-like men and the 
Keltie tribes. When we take up a modern history, we are 
informed in its pages that Treland in former times was in- 
habited by a race of savages plunged in the darkest ignor- 
ance, and who were distinguished for their ferocious bravery 
and restless desire of fivliting. And this ck scription is eiven 
of the Kelt after unnumbered centuries of progress. We 
may imavine, then, what he was when he paddled in his 
eoracle over the waters of the lake of Geneva, and rushed 
into the huts which the inhabitants vaeated by plunging into 
the water and diving like fowl. In some they remained per- 
haps from sickness, perhaps stupetied by terror, perhaps im- 
pelled by a curiosity similar to what may be seen among 
wild animals who have never seen man. To them the Kelt 


must have seemed a demi-god, a being as wonderful as 
Columbus appeared to the simple people of Hayti. With 
equal curiosity the offshoot of the Aryans looked upon 
these wild yet simple people. On the one side was the 
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oldest nation of the earth, on the other the youngest. In 
one the germ of progress was but feeble, and could not 
aspire to much. In the other, it was far more capable, and, 
by subsequent union with the Teutonic, has reared its head 
proudly among the peoples of the earth. But, as in the 
present day, the law that an inferior civilization must perish 
before a superior, proved its truth, and, while the Kelt speaks 
in our senates, commands in our armies, and leads our bat- 
tle ships through the gauntlet of fire, the very existence of 
those earliest dwellers on the lake has only just floated up 
from the bottom of the still waters. Yet they stood face to 
face at the moment of which we write, so far back in the 
past that chronology takes to its heels and flies in terror 
from the accumulated centuries. Here we pause. We have 
reached a limit to our power of investigation, and are com- 
pelled to say reluctantly that fossil history for us ceases with 
the palatittes of the stone era. Yet we do not despair. 
The days were when our crusading ancestors looked with 
dull amazement upon the pyramids, the dumb histories of 
Egyptian dynasties. Yet to-day Champollion and others 
read their papyri with ease and fluency. May we not, then, 
indulge in a fond anticipation of some coming scholar who 
shall unravel the mystery of the Etrusean character, and in 
so doing shed a ray of extraordinary light upon what are 
vainly termed pre-historic times ? 


Arr. IV.—1. Lives of the Queens of Scotland. By Aaxes Srrick- 
LAND. Vols. IIL, IV., V., and VI. New York, 1854. 

2. Critical Exramination of the supposed letters of Mary (Jueen of 
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A Trve historian should never allow his prejudices to sway 
his mind in judging events, or appreciating the character 
of individuals. Yet, so much is man under the influence of 
religious or political bias, that impartiality is the rarest 
quality of a writer. In all history perhaps no one has been 
the object of such contradictory opinions as the ill-fated 
Mary (Jueen of Scots. She lived in a period of such 
bigotry, when factions tore Scotland into shreds, and 
when “treasons, stratagems and spoils” were the order 
of the day, as they always are in times of abrupt changes 
in national habits, that writers of equal respectability 
and learning have alternately painted her, now as_ the 
murderess of her husband, Darnley, and the adulteress 
of Bothwell ; and again as a model of purity, and a martyr 
to her religious convictions. Not only men of the historical 
standing of Robertson and Hume, but popular writers like 
Dickens, Thackeray and Schiller, have pronounced severe 
judgments on Mary. 

It would be wrong to say that bigotry had warped the 
appreciation of all those writers; for some of them are men 
of marked liberality ; and the most ardent champions of 
Mary's reputation, are of a ereed different from her own. 
Miss Strickland, Mr. Goodall, Mr. Tytler, and Mr. MeLeod, 
if they were to vi ld to the inthuenece of religious pre judice, 
would be the opponents instead of the defenders of thy 
Queen of Scots. We have carefully read their works, as 
well as the statements of Mary's enemies, and we have 
tried to le impartial in forming an estimate of her character, 
and of the value of the te stimony brought against her. The 
reader will judge for himself, after reading this article, 
whether our belief that Mary was innocent of the crimes 
laid to her charge is well founded or not. 

Thomas Salmon, roval ore ographer to the English court, a 
man in other respects very much prejudiced against Mary, 
wrote in 1760: “The king of Seots,” (Mary's husband, Darn- 
ley,) “was murdered by the contrivance of the earls of 


Murray and Bothwell; and Murray, to throw the odium of 


it on the queen, persuaded her to marry Bothwell; afte 
which, Murray and the lords took her prisoner and com- 
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pelled her to resign her crown to her son.” Salmon thus 
bluntly acquits her of the charge of murder, though he says 
nothing of the charge of adultery. Can it be that the 
beautiful and accomplished queen, the heroine of so mueh 
poetry and romance, whose sad_ history has brought tears 
to many a fair eye, and the frown of indignation to many 
a manly brow, is sullied by erimes which should excite 
horror and disgust? We shall examine the proofs brought 
against her and the rebutting testimony of her defenders. 

The learned Bayle, who was impartial even to scepticism, 
has made an observation on the history of Mary Stuart 
which we cite with pleasure. “ One of twothings must have 
been the case: either that the \ who forced that princess out 
of her kingdom, were the greatest villains in nature ; or that 
she was the most infamous of women. These are two seales 
of a balance equally poised; you cannot load the one with- 
out lightening the other precise ly to the same degree. In 
the same manner whatever serves to acquit the queen 
ageravates the ouilt of her enemies in the same proportion . 
and whatever serves to load the queen extenuates their 
crime in a like degree.” 

Who was Mary's judge? Her mortal enemy, queen Eliza- 
beth of England, who had every interest in working her 
ruin. According to the theory of the catholie party in Eng- 
land, Elizabeth had no right to the crown of Eneland. Her 
own father, He hry VIIL, and the English parhiame nt ltd 
declared her Hlegitimate, and ordered the crown to be left to 
Edward VI. On the death of Henry the parliament re- 
scinded its former act, and called Mary Tudor, daughter of 


Katherme of Arragon, to the throne, and after her Elizabeth, 
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daughter of Anne Boleyn. But as the Catholic party never 
admitted the validity of Henry’s marriage with Anne Boleyn, 
Elizabeth was looked upon by them as a usurper. Mary 
Stuart, the great granddaughter of Henry, was therefore the 
legitimate heir to the throne of England. After her mar- 
riage to the dauphin of France, Mary took for her device 
the crowns of France and Scotland, with the motto Aliamque 
moratur. Ata joust held in the Place Royale, in Paris, on 
the 6th of July, 1559, Mary was ushered to her seat by the 
heralds with the ery of “ Place! place! pour la Reine 
@ Angleterre.” And the people shouted “ Vive la Reine 
WT Angleterre.” Elizabeth never forgave this. She hated 
Mary as a political rival, as well as a superior in beauty, 
grace and accomplishments. All historians admit that 
queen Elizabeth was a prejudiced judge in the case of the 
Queen of Scots. 

Who were the accusers of Mary? First, her own bastard 
brother, the earl of Murray, a sullen, crafty, heartless am- 
bitious and unscrupulous politician. Dr. Robertson thus 
describes his character: “ His ambition was immoderate, 
and events happened which offered to him vast prospects, 
and led him to actions inconsistent with the duty of a sub- 
ject. llis treatment of the queen, to whose bounty he was 
so much indebted, was unbrotherly and ungrateful. The 
dependence of Elizabeth, under which he brought Seotland, 
was disgraceful to the nation. He deceived and betrayed 
Norfolk with a baseness unworthy a man of honor.”* Craw- 
ford, a cotemporary writer, says that Murray “used his 


sanctity and a show of religion as a cloak to his crimes.‘ 
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An end was put to Murray’s life of infamy by assassina- 
tion. When regent of Scotland, he turned the wife of James 
Hamilton, of Bothwellhaugh, naked and at midnight, out of 
her house, exposed to the cold of a gloomy night in the open 
fields, by which inhuman treatment she lost her senses. For 
this act he was shot dead by her outraged husband. Murray 
plotted against his sister with Queen Elizabeth even as early 
as her return from France to Seotland ; for Camden, in his 
annals, writes: “James the bastard, having returned from 
France to England, gave advice, underhand, to intercept 
her, both for Elizabeth’s security and the interest of reli- 
gion. * 

The other chief accusers of Mary were the earl of Morton, 
Secretary Maitland or Lethington and George Buchanan. 
Morton was beheaded in June 2, 1581, for being one of 
Darnley’s murderers ; for the very crime of which he accused 
Queen Mary. Just before lis execution he made a confes- 
sion, acknowledging his guilt and complicity with Bothwell. 
Of Morton, Crawford writes: “ By innumerable crimes he 
attained to the height of power. Marder became habitual to 
him!” Lethington put an end to his own existence, after a 
life of duplicity, treachery and Macchievellian diplomacy. 
We find most writers on the events of these times agree 
in the above representations of the character of Mary’s 
accusers. 

But the worst of her enemies was George Buchanan, 
author of “A Detection of the actions of Mary queen of 
Scots, Conce!l ning the murdet of her husband (Darnley Ve and 
her conspiracy, adultery, and pretended marriage with Earl 
Bothwell, and a defence of the true lords, maintainers of the 
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king’s majesty’s action and authority. London. 1721.” This 

Buchanan was her teacher of Latin in France. He was one 

of the most accomplished scholars of the age. In the con- 

spiracy of the old Queen Catharine de Medecis to imprison ee * 
the young king of France, Mary’s husband, Buchanan was 
implicated. He was sentenced to death, but saved with 
great difficulty by his mistress. His ingratitude has not 
been surpassed in history. Buchanan’s book is the store- 
house of all the calumnies against Mary. It is dedicated to 
Queen Elizabeth, and was written by command of Mary’s 
enemies, the lords of the privy council of the regent Murray. 
Thus attests Ceeil, seer tary of state: “ The said Mr. George 





Buchanan was privy to the proceedings of the lords of the 
king’s secret council (of whom were Murray, Morton, Lind- 
say and Maitland), and the book was written by him, of of 
himself, nor in his own name, but according to the instrue- 
tions given to him by common conference of the lords of the -— & 
privy council of Seotland; by him only for his learning 
pe nned, but by them the matter ministered, and allowed and 
exhibited by them, as matter that they have offered and do 
continue in offering, to stand and justify before our sovereign 
lacly (Ehizabeth). 
This book was written in Latin, French, Scottish, and 
Enelish, and wick ly circulated throughout Europe. It is 
corse and filthy. The author, who, in France, considered 
her an angel,t the saviour of his life and the maker of his 
fortunes; who never breathes a syllable against her until 
her marriage with Darnk Vv, m ikes her the most consummate 
livpocrite, the most shameless prostitute, and the most --o- 


blood thirsty woman that ever lived ! 
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We shall soon show that this atheist* was guilty of infam- 
ous forgery to please the enemies of Mary who hired him to 
do their base work. Here, then, we have a most prejudiced 
judge and unscrupulous witnesses against the Queen of 
Scots. Now contrast her character with that of her tra- 
ducers. She possessed an exalted mind and a warm heart; 
was honest and unsuspicious. She had maintained an un- 
blemished reputation from childhood until her marriage with 
Hepburn, earl of Bothwell. Not only Brantome and Prince 
Labanoff, her panegyrists, praise her for her virtues; even 
her enemies cannot repress their admiration. Sir Nicholas 
Throckmorton, the English ambassador in France, and 
Queen Elizabeth's spy, writes of Mary immediately after 
the death of her first husband, the young king of France : 
“She hath showed, and so continueth, that she is both of 
great wisdom for her years,” (she was left a widow at 
eighteen) rr modesty, and also of great judgm nt in the wise 
handling of herself and her matters, which, increasing in 
her with years, cannot but turn to her commendation, re- 
putation, honor, and great benefit to her and her country.” 

It required the whole influence of her family to prevent 
her from becoming a nun at Rheims, and taking solemn 
vows after the death of Francis. Both Catherine de Medicis 
her enemy, and Throckmorton, the English spy, repeatedly 
record her unusual gravity, dignity and wisdom while she 
lived at the French court, and thus refute the calumny of 
her detractors that she was guilty of levity there. They 
give no reason for the charge save that the court was frivol- 
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devoted atholic, was no bigot. Her “Act of religious 
toleration” was the first ever passed in Europe, which Both- 
well afterwards caused to be revoked, so as to make non-con- 
formity with the religion of John Knox a penal offence, and 
thus gain the good will of the “congregation.”* On her 
arrival from France in Seotland, she said to Throckmorton, 
“T mean to constrain no one of my subjects (in religious 
matters), and I trust they will have no support to constrain 
me.” She proclaimed the establishment of the new religion 
which she found in Scotland, and declared her resolution to 
punish anv one who should disturb it, but claimed for her- 
self liberty of conscience and the night to exercise the duties 
of her own creed.+ Her first council consisted of seven 
protestants to five catholics. 

Although Robertson sometimes speaks harshly of Mary, 
because in his time it would have been offensive to most 
of his readers to have done otherwise, his well known 
portraiture of her is in general correct : “ The turbulence of 
the times, the rancor of party rage, and the medium of pre- 
judice or partiality, through which every object in those 
periods was beheld, render it difficult to form a fair opinion 
of the character of Mary. Her personal accomplishments 
and the graces which distinguished her as a woman, are 
admitted by all parties ; respecting these, therefore, there 
can be no dispute. Her stature rose to the majestic, her 
form was elegant, and her hands and arms distinguished for 
their delicacy and beauty. Her hair was black, though in 
the fashion of the times, she freque utly adorned herself in 
borrows dl locks, and of various colors. Her eves were dark 
gray, and her complexion remarkably fine. She walked, 
dane d, and rode with equal grace. She possessed a taste 
for music; she played upon the lute with skill, and sang 
melodiously. Towards the conclusion of her life, she began 
to grow corpulent, while confinement and bad accommoda- 
tion brought upon her a rheumatic disorder, which deprived 
her of the use of her limbs. Her manners were affable and 


insinuating, dignified and sprightly. She spoke eloquently, 
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and wrote with ease and elegance. Her temper was warm, 
and her heart affectionate. Her nature was frank and in- 
disposed to suspicion. Her piety was fervent and sincere ; 
her talents, if not of the highest, were undoubtedly of a super- 
ior order; and the resolution and courage which she mani- 
fested at her death are truly worthy of admiration. A long 
series of successive Sorrows bespeak, with few exceptions, 
some imprudence in the sufferer; the misfortunes of Mary, 
both in degree and duration, exceeded the common measure 
of human calamities, and even render the distresses of fiction 
comparatively faint. The vicissitudes of her life have 
afforded a fine and fruitful subject for the tragie muse. No 
man, says Brantome, ever beheld her without admiration and 
love; no one will read her history without pity and sor- 
row. 

Such is the character of the Queen of Scots, even from the 
pen of an enemy. Robertson as well as Hume plunges her 
vnnetnuvally and precipitately into the greatest crimes, and 
vet agree that she suddenly recovered herself and resumed 
her wonted virtue and dignity. “ This princess,” writes Hume, 
“ recovering, by means of her misfortunes and her own natural 
ood sense, from that delirium in which she seems to have 
been thrown during her attachment to Bothwell, behaved with 
such mod sty, plop vf and even dignity, that every one who 
approached her was charmed with her demeanor, and her 
friends were enabled on some plausible grounds to deny the 
reality of those crimes which had been lnputed to her.’’4 

After Mourv’s arrival in Scotland, we find historians agree 
on the following facets: that she married her handsome 
cousin, Henry Darnley, who was four years younger than 
herself, she being then twenty-four. She was, at first, thus 
urged to marriage, hypocritically, by Elizabeth of England, 
and by Murray, who, however, opposed her when they heard 
that she had made her choice. Elizabeth knew that Mary’s 
child would be heir to the throne of England, and Murray 
was In league with Elizabeth, and neither desired such an 
heir. Mary at length, yielding to the importunity of her 
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own court, chose Darnley as her spouse. He was of royal 
blood, a brilliant knight in a parlor, but vain, foolish and 
hopelessly dissipated. She was ignorant of his failings 
when she married him, and she loved him fondly and pas- 
sionately. But he proved her ruin. He began by making 
Murray his deadly enemy, and his lewdness, debauchery 
and brutality finally, alienated the queen’s affections from 
him. “He was addicted to great intemperance in his 
pleasures ; was passionately fond of his hounds and hawks, 
grossly licentious and much given to drinking!”* “ His 
words to all men against whom he conceiveth any dis- 
pleasure, how unjust soever it is, be so proud and spiteful, 
that rather he seemeth «a monareh of the world than he 
whom, not long since, we have seen and known as the Lord 
Darnley. He looketh now for reverence to be given him, 
and some there be that think him little worthy of it.’+ 
This boy king soon made Bothwell and the Hamiltons his 
enemies as well as Murray. Yet, Mary continued to love 
him. “She hath given over to him her whole will,” says 
Randolph, “to be ruled and guided as himself best liketh.”t 
Darnley, not satisfied with insulting the great nobles, turned 
his spite against poor David Riecio, the queen's secretary. 
This faithful servant had refused to accompany Darnley to 
houses of ill-repute, or to join in his drunken revels.s Riecio 
had also revealed a plot concocted between Darnley and the 
rebel lords, by which it Wis resolved to lmprison the queen 
and give Darnley, who was ambitious of power, the entire 
covernment of the kingdom. Rizzio or Riecio became hate- 
ful to the king and the traitors, so he was murdered at the 
queen's feet, Darnley being one of the chief assassins. 

The charge of an amour with Rizzio is made by George 
Buchanan alone, in his libel on the queen. No respectable 
historian believes this calumny. Miss Strickland describes 
Rizzio as “a man of no beauty at all, or outward shape, for 


he was misshapen, evil favored and very black; but for his 
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fidelity, wisdom, prudence, virtue and other good parts and 
qualities of his mind, he was richly adorned.”’* If there had 
been the least ground for accusation against Mary, in rela- 
tion to Rizzio, Murray and Morton would not have omitted 
it in arraigning her before Elizabeth. Buchanan describes 
Rizzio as a monster of ugliness ! Who will believe that the 
beautiful Queen of Scots, for whose hand monarchs con- 
tended, could have chosen such a paramour? Mr. Hume, 
usually unfriendly to Mary, thinks the story of an amour 
with Rizzio improbable. Blackwood, an author, who knew 
Rizzio, Says he was old and ugly 2 David Rizzio homine assez 
aie, laid, more et mal plaisaut. + Dr. Robertson, also uh- 
friendly to Mary, does not believe the foul slander of Bu- 
chanan. He writes: “The silence of Randolph, the English 
resident, a man abundantly ready to aggravate Mary’s faults, 
and who does not once insinuate that her confidence in 
Rizzio concealed any thing criminal, is in itself a sufticient 
vindication of her innocence. ’* The tale rests on the bare 
assertion of her paid calumniator, Buchanan, who, in this, as 
in his other statements regarding the queen, is perfectly un- 
reliable, as we shall more fully show in what follows. The 
true story is, that Rizzio was a man of ability, skilled in the 
arts and letters, and possessing that talent for statesmanship 
which characterizes the Italian nation. The queen trusted 
him, followed his counsels, and was thus able to counteract 
the machinations of her enemies. They saw this, and urged 
her silly husband, Darnley, to get him out of the way, so 
that he might, by unbounded intluence over the candid, lovy- 
ing nature of the queen, usurp all the powers of a king, 
without possessing the right or the talent to govern. No 
respectable authority now believes the story of Buchanan 
concerning the queen and Rizzio. 

Nor are the other charges against her of any weight. A 
sufficient answer to them all is, that although tried for mur- 
der and adultery before Queen Elizabeth, her most bitter 


enemy, and in spite of all the cunning and forgery of her 
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wicked accusers, Murray, Morton and Maitland, she was ac- 
quitted. Elizabeth declared: “ We find no cause of evil 
opinion against our good sister.”* Yet, she allows the libel 
of Buchanan to be cireulated against her innocent victim, 
because, to use her own words, “they will serve to good 
effect to disgrace her, which must be done before other pur- 
poses can be obtained.”+ The “purpose ” to be obtained, 
was the murder of Mary, who was the great hope of the 
legitimist party in England and Scotland. Why should his- 
torians continue to accuse Mary when the author of all the 
calumnies against her recanted them himself? Bevill Hig- 
gons, in his “ Short View of English History, London, 1736,” 
says, that Buchanan revoked all his accusations against 
Mary on his death bed; and Camden, in his annals, writes 
that Buchanan “ wished he might have wiped out all he writ 
against Mary Queen of Scots with his blood.”{ But the 
whole history of the accusations against her prove her to 
have been the victim of an infamous conspiracy. 

The first pri wf alleged against Mary are the letters said 
to have been written to Bothwell before Darnley’s murder. 
They are known in history as the “ silver-gilt casket letters.” 
The earl of Morton first pre xluced those letters, and said on 
his honor that they were found with George Dalgleish, one 
of Bothwell’s servants, who had brought them out of the 
castle of Edinburgh. Both Murray and Morton affirmed 
on their honor that the letters were in the handwriting of 
the queen. They asserted this in their secret council in the 
regent’s parliament in Scotland, and before Queen Elizabeth 
and her council in England. They were produced at York 
and Westminster to the English council, and compared with 
other letters of Mary to prove the identity of the hand- 
writing. Moreover, several incidents méntioned in the let- 
ters themselves, such as a conversation between the king 
and Queen Mary at Glasgow, are affirmed, upon oath, to 
be true, by Crawford, one of the earl of Lennox’s vassals. 


The se letters, supposed to be written after Darnley had 
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saused the murder of Rizzio, the queen’s secretary, and 
began to treat his beautiful and accomplished wife with bru- 
tality, are full of protestations of love to Bothwell, and have 
in them some expressions which could only be used by lovers 
whose affection was more than Platonic. In the first of these 
letters, Mary is made to write such phrases as the following : 
“Tecrave no other thing than that we may be as husband 
and wife to each other.” “The devil separates us, but may 
God join us forever, for we are the most faithful couple that 
were ever united.” “I am naked and going to sleep, and yet 
I cease not to write all this paper. A curse upon this foul 
fellow ” (her husband, Darnley,) “ who gives me such trouble ; 
for without him I would have far more pleasant subjects to 
discourse upon.”* Other expressions in this letter would 
offend modest ears, if copied. Darnley had fallen into con- 
tempt by his own depraved conduct. On the 10th of Febru- 
ary, 1567, his house was blown up with gunpowder and his 
body found dead. The letters fastened the suspicion of foul 
play on his wife, Mary: 

But how did she answer the charge? She denied that the 
handwriting was hers, and asserted the letters to be forged by 
her accusers, Murray, Morton and Lethington ; and offered to 
prove her assertion.t The mere affirmation of Morton that 
the letters were genuiue must be mistrusted, since he was one 
of her accusers. He would not allow Dalgleish, with whom 
they were said to be found, to be examined judicially regard- 
ing them. He feared an exposure of the forgery. The affirm- 
ation of Murray and Morton as to their authenticity is, to say 
the least, of no more weight than Mary’s denial. Most of the 
nobility of Scotland declared that the letters were forged. Nor 


* Cited, Appendix, Tytler’s Inquiry, &c.,"p. 82 
+t When a copy of the accusations made by Murray was delivered to the Queen 
of Scots’ commissioners, the Bishop of Ross and Lord Herries, they asserted that 
“Murray and his associates had invented the charges for maintaynance of their 
own treasons; and that when the cause should be farther tryed, it would be 
proved that some of them whick be now the accusers were the inventors, and 
privy to the making of bonds and writings for the conspiracy of the death of the 
Lord Darnley, the queen’s husband.’’—Goodall, vol. ii., p. 209 
Queen Mary made a request to Queen Elizabeth of a similar nature. But Mary 
was refused a chance to prove her own innocence, or the guilt of her accusers.— 
Goodall, vol. ii., p. 220. 
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could the similarity of the handwriting be considered a certain 
proof. It was easy to counterfeit her penmanship. Mary, in 
her defence, asserted that her accusers had often counterfeited 
her handwriting ; and Crawford, in his Memoirs,* relates, as a 
well known fact, that Lethington, her secretary, had often 
practised this vile fraud; and Crawford was a cotemporary 
author. 

It is true that several circumstances related in the letters 
seem to confirm their claims to authenticity. But who does 
not know that experienced forgers would be sure to make their 
work look as plausible as possible? Moreover, the letters, as 
exhibited by Murray, had no dates, or name of place where 
they were written. The subscriptions, seals and addresses 
were wanting. No judge or jury would admit such evidence 
aus proof of guilt. 

The only way for Murray to make good his accusation 
ugainst his sister was by producing Hubert or “ French Paris,” 
as he was called, and Dalgleish, both servants of Bothwell. 
Ilubert is mentioned by name in the letters as the bearer of 
them from the queen to Bothwell. This servant is said to 
have made raf confession, ot which we shall speak hereafter. 
Hubert might have sworn that he got the letters from the 
queen's own hand; Dalgleish, that he found them in the earl’s 
repository, in the castle of Edinburgh. Yet Murray never 
dared to allow these men to give their testimony in court. The 
authenticity of the letters rest, therefore, on his bare assertion.+ 

Besides, when the letters are produced before the secret 
council they are subscribed by Mary’s own hand; on their 
second appearance, before Regent Murray's parliament, the 
subscription is omitted! These facts both Ifume and Robert- 
son admit as proved by the council and parliament registers. 

Mary, the moment she heard of the letters, earnestly begged 
to be allowed to see the originals, and to receive copies of 


them. As already remarked, she offered to prove them 





* Page 100. 


+ Mr. Hume, in the second edition of his history, thought fit to omit his argu- 
ments in support of so glaring a forgery as that of Hubert’s confession, Yet this 
pretended confession has been used as one of the strongest arguments against 


Mary’s innocence. 
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forgeries. Both requests were refused. The letters were given 
back to her accusers, and to the end of her life she could 
never get a sight of the originals, or even attested copies of 
them. 

Thus even Hume and Robertson admit the letters, of which 
only copies now exist, to be palpable translations from the 
Scotch and Latin of George Buchanan, who, as has been already 
shown, was hired to calumniate her. Who would believe such 
evidence against one known to have been a highly educated, 
pious and virtuous woman ? 

Besides the letters, there were love sonnets, said to have 
been written by Mary to Bothwell before Darnley’s murder. 
In these sonnets Mary is made to speak like an unfaithful wife 
more than like a true queen. The verses are in French. One 
of them is thus entitled: “ Certane French NSonnettes, written be 
the Queene of Scottis to Bothwel before hir marriage to him, 
and while her husband levit, &c.” It runs as follows: 


“() Dieux ayez de moi compassion! 
Et m’enseignez quelle preuve certain 
Je puis donner, qui ne luy semble vain, 
De mon amour et ferme affection 
Helas! n‘est-il pas ja en possession 
D 1 corps, du cve ir, ul ne refuse paine, 
Ny deshoneur en la vie incertaine, 
OlYence de parents, ny pire affliction ? 
Pour luy tous mes amis j'estime moins que rien. 
Vay hazardé pour luy nom et conscience 
Je veux pour luy au monde renoncer, 
Je veux mourir pour luy avaucer. 
Que reste il plus pour prouver ma constance ? 
Entre ses amis, et en son plein pouvoir, 
Je metz mon filz, mon honeur, et ma vie 
Yon pais, mes suljettes, mov ame assubjectee.— 
Pour luy aussi je jette manite larmes 


Premier quand il se sist de ce ps possesseur,’”* 


* Mr. Tytler, vice-president of the Society of Scottish Antiquaries, thus trans- 


‘Ye Gods, have compassion on me! 
And show what certain proof 
I may give, which may not seem to him in vain, 
Of my love and first affection. 
Alas! is he not already in possession 
Cf my body, and heart, which refuses neither pain, 
Nor dishonor in life, 
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No respect thle woman would write in this style, hot to men 
tion such a noble lady as the Queen of Scots. Brantome, speaking 
of these love verses, justly remarks : * They are too gross and 
inelegant to be the work of her brain.”* They bear in their 
character the proots of lorgery, Rousard, who had often seen 


and extolled the beauty of Mary’s compositions, agrees with 


Brantome. The same object ons hold good against these son 
nets as against the | tters, for both were found in the Same 
box, and produced under the same circumstances, by the same 
plotters, for the same purpose, There is, therefore, no proot 
of the authenticity of the letters or sonnets: but all evidence. 
external and internal. is for admitting them to be forgeries ot 


Murray, Morton and Lethington, to ruin the queen, 
Another evidence against Mary is the confession of Nicholas 


Ilubert, commonly called “ French Paris.” servant to the ear 


ol Bothwell. ancl mentioned by name in the letters, as thre 
bearer of them from the queen to the earl. Ilis confession of 
August 10, 1569, expressly charges her with beine in the 


knowledge of the king's murder. This is the most direct ev 


dence against M uy. A few remarks, however, will show that 


In June, Lous, Bothw 1] fled from Seotland. Ilis Servants, 
Dalgleish, Hay, Hepburn and Powrie were condemned and 
executed as accessory to Darnley’s murder: vet. with thei 


dying breath, they vindicated the queen fron all 


The French Paris was carried from Edinbureh. the or 


r him [ have no regard to fr 


rienads, 


} n 
For him I msk both my fame and conscience 
I 





will die to promote him 
What other proofs, then, can I give of my constan 
Into his hands, and in his power, 


I have thrown my son, my honor, and my life, 








My kingdom, my subjects, my subjected soul 
For him I poured out many tears, 
First when he took possession of my body,” &e. 
* Elle com posait de vers, dont je nay veu aucun de beaux et trés bien faits 
et nullement resemblant & ceux qu’on lui a mis sus avoir fait sur l'amour d 


3othwel, J/s sont trop grossiers et mal polis pour étre sortis d'elle.’"— 
Brantome, vol. i 


+ All these facts are proved in the work of Mr, Goodall 


comte d 
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dinary seat of justice, toa remote prison in St. Andrew’s, the 
place of residence of the earl of Murray, where he lay for 
about two years. It was in Dalgleish’s custody that Morton 
affirmed the box with the letters to have been found; yet when 
Dalgleish was examined, Morton declined to interrogate him 
about the box. The same policy was used towards Paris. 
After his fellow servants had been tried and hanged, he was 
kept alive in a lonely prison under the power of the unscrupu- 
lous Murray, who might force him by torture to belie his royal 
mistress. When Mary publicly accused Murray of forging the 


} 


letters and offered to prove the forgery by the 


1 , 
letters them- 


selves, he ran off with the box and letters to Seotland. Mary 
complained of this to Queen EF 


lizabeth in these words: “ You 


. : 


allowed them to de part the realm, not abiding to hear the de- 


fence of my innocence, nor the trial and proof of their detee- 
tioun, which was offerit to prove them guilty of the samen 
crime.” To this Elizabeth replied: * That the earl of Murray 


has promised to return again.”* Seven months after this 


Paris was hanged, in August, 1569 Murray went to Scotland 
to forge another proot ot the quer ns guilt, since the letters 
were not sufficient. This is the plain inference from lis shuff- 
ling character and conduct Ile should have sent Paris to 
London to be examined. On the contrary, he hides the wit- 
ness. The crafty earl does not dare to produce him even 
before his own privy council at Edinburgh. The most import- 
ant witness against Mary was clandestinely executed without 
fair trial by the earl of Murray, and then, several months after- 
wards, a confession, purporting to have been made by Paris, 
without any proofs of its genuineness, is sent to London against 
Queen Mary! No one informs the queen of this fact. She 
or her friends never saw or heard of this confession. Who 
could believe such testimony ? 

There are two supposed confessions of Paris, one of the 9th; 


the other of the 10th of August, 1569. The first is still in the 


Cotton library. In it Bothwell is charged with the murder; 
but nothing is said of the queen or the letters. The other 
charges the queen as accessory to the W hole plot. Of this con- 


* Goodal, vul. 2, p. 312. Robertson, Dissertation, p. 17. 
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fession there exists a Opy, attested by Alexander Hay, clerk 
to Murray's privy council. Now both Crawford and Lesly, the 
bishop of Ross, cotemporary authors, declared that Paris, at his 
execution, had publicly given the lie to any pretended confes 
sion, by solemnly denying the fact.* All Scotland knew this: 
and though Lesly proclaimed it aloud, and put it in print, no 
one of the queens aceusers dared to gainsay him. Lesly was 
() ieen Mary's ambassador to Elizabeth. 

What causes further doubt, as to the authenticity of this con 
fession, is the conduct of Buchanan in his book entitled, A 
D tection of the d ins Of (ieen Mary. This dishonored and 
ungrateful writer omits nothing that could blacken Mary s 
name, Yet he leaves out the confession of Paris, though it 
would have been the strongest argument against her. Buchan- 
an’s book appeared in 1571, two year's after the supposed 
COnTession, Ilere, then, we have the most vindictive and un 
scrupulous of the writers against Mary, who published several 
later editions of his work: who had seen Lesly’s defence ot 
the queen, and knew all about Paris’ execution, and who even 
tells us that Paris was the contidant between Bothwell and 
Mary, never saying a word regarding the most direct and 
damaging evidence against her! Would Buchanan have omit 
ted this proof, if he had any hope of making it available in his 


efforts to blaeken lis sovereign s character ? Impartial justi c 
compels us, therefore, to deny the authenticity of this con 
fession of Iubert and consider it a forgery of Murray, Morton 
and Lethineton, as the letters undoubtedly were. 

Everything in connection with these letters proves them to 
have been forgeries. They were said, by Mary's accusers, to 
] } 


have been captured with Dalgleish. on June 20, 1567: vet no 


one mentions them till July 24 of the same year, Would 





Mary's enemies allow such a damning piece of evidence against 
her to remain a whole month unused? Throckmorton, in a 
letter to Queen Elizabeth, July 24, 1567, is the first to speak 
of them. On December 4, six months afterwards, they are de 
scribed in an act of Murray's council as “ diverse her privie 


letters, written and subscribed with her own hand and sent by 
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her to James earl of Bothwell But the word subscribed is 
withdrawn on the 15th, and it is merely said “ wholly written in 
her own hand.”’+ At first, the casket is said to contain but one 
letter; for Murray, writing to the Spanish ambassador, says : 

There was even in existence a@ letter of three sheets of paper, 
written by her with her own hand to Bothwell, in which she 
urged him to put in execution the plan concerted between them 
for the death of Darnley. Ile (Murray ) had not indeed seen th 
letter, but he knew the fact from one who had read the original.” 
From one the number increased to three, seven, and then eight. 
and after fifteen months, the sonnets made their appearance ! 


What a wonderful “casket” was this which gave out docu 


ments as they were wanted !§ Mary's accusers had the letters 
June 20th, 1567, according to their assertions. These let 


ters would have shown that her marriage with Bothwell was 
voluntary and of her own seeking, vet. on the 26th of June, 
they accuse Bothwell of “intercepting her majesty, carrying 
her /o cibly away, holding hie ras lus prison re compelli yher to 
marry him, and keeping her under restraint.” Tlow could all 


1 


this be true if she was Bothwell’s paramour even before Dan 


ley's murder, as the forged letters would make us believe? 
Could her accusers have trusted the letters when they accused 
Bothwell? Again, the cor spirators, In answering the inquiries 
of Throckmorton on behalf of Eli abeth., sav: “That she was 
earried off by forge by Bothwell; her person violated ; and that 
she Was kept surrounded with a continual euard oft harq uw 

busiers as well day as meht.’ She could not, then, have beet 
the willing paramour ol Bothwell: and the letters must be hes 
and forgeries of her enemies. Murray and Morton pledged 
their honor that these letters were written in French by Queen 
Mary's own hand. As French originals they were presented to 
the English commissioners, and explained by George Bu 
chanan. In facet they would have been written in French it 
written by Mary at all; for it was the language with which she 


was best acquainted, and the one which she would naturally 


* Strickland, v., p. 324. Tytler, i., p. 85 t Ibid, i, 87 
tS Lingard’s England,” vol. vi., p. 31 I I p. 9 
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use ina love correspondence. Yeta perusal of the letters shows 
that they were written in broad Scotch, and then translated 
into Latin, and from Latin into French.* 

They are full of Scotch idioms, which both Latin and French 
translators have blundered over. Take examples from the first 
or second letter: “ Ye have sair going to see seik folk;” that 
is: “It is sore or unpleasant to visit sick folks.” The Latin 
translator, taking the long s in “ sair” for an f, reads it “ fair,” 
and translates, “ Bella hujusmodi hominum visitatio.”’ The 
Frenchman copies : ws Voyla une belle visitation de ¢el/es gens.” 
‘I am going to seek my rest till to-morrow, when I shall end 
my hy bylle,” a Scotch term for any writing. But the Latinist 
makes it “ut tum mea biblia fin‘am ; and the French translator, 
“afin que je finisse ici ma bible ;”” when I shall end my bible! 
‘T am vikit (i. e., weary) and going to sleep.” The copyist 
evidently mistook the word and wrote it nakit; hence the 
Latin has it: “ yo nudata sum k ” and the French: “ Je suis 
toute nue:” Lam naked! A wonderful love of this handsome 
queen for an old one-eyed soldier which could make her write 
him love letters as she sat up stark naked in the night of a 
Scotch January ! Robertson, by admitting the letters to be 
translations from the Seotch, refuses to believe Murray and 
Morton, who pledged their honor that they were written by 
Mary in French. We already showed that her prejudiced 
judge, Klizabeth, refused to acknowledge the testimony of 
these forgeries.+ 

So much then for the “silver-gilt casket letters.” But we 
ask what motive could Mary have to murder Darnley? She 
loved him in the early days of their marriage life and became 
reconciled to him towards its close. “ All honor that may be 
attributed unto any man by his wife, he (Darnley) hath it 
wholly and fully. All praise that may be spoken of him he 
lacketh it not from herself! All dignities that she can indue 
him with are already given and granted. No man pleaseth 


her that contenteth not him, and what may I say more? She 


hath given over to him her whole will.”+ True, the dissipated 
+ | 


* Tytler, i., p. 188; ii., p. 386. 
t Robertson, App. Diss. on King Henry's Murder. Tytler, ii., 398-400. 
¢ Testimony of Randolph, apud. Strickland, iv., p. 210. 
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king, by his brutal conduct, afterwards alienated her affections 
from him; still when he showed signs of repentance, and when 
he lay ill of a loathsome disease, she nursed him tenderly and 
fondly as a good wife. When Murray and Maitland urged 
her to get divorced from Darnley, she positively refused. She 
told them Darnley was young and might change for the better; 
at any rate that she would never do anything that could 
cast a stain on her honor or conscience; and this at a time 
when Du Croe, the French ambassador, described the king as 
“ineurably bad.”* When he was stricken down with the 
small-pox, she hastened to his bedside, nursed him tenderly, 
and when he was able to be removed from Glasgow, had him 
carried to Edinburgh in her own litter, brought for the pur- 
pose. She “gave him her hand and the faith of her body that 
she would love him as well as ever.”"+ One day, while lodged 
in Kirk of the Fields, but a few days before his murder, “she 
clasped him in her arms and kissed him over and over again ; 
and told him that the shadows had passed away from between 


their hearts. ”* 


On the night of the 9th of February, she spent 
several hours with Darnley in loving conversation, * drew from 
her fore finger a ring and placed it upon his, and kissed him a 
tenderest good bye.”$ Bot 


1 
} 


h Knox and Buchanan admit the 
attentions which she showed her husband after their reconcili- 
ation, during his illness and just before his murder. On the 
9th of February, 1567, Darnley was blown up at his own 
house, in Kirk of the Fields, outside the wall of Edinburgh. 
True history lays the blame on Murray, Morton, Lethington, 


and Bothwell, and certainly not on Mary. That Murray an 


d 
Bothwell, with others, were the real murderers of Darnley, all 


evidence demonstrates. Even as early as July 1, 1065, before 


I 
Mary's union with Darnley, Murray formed a conspiracy to 
murder him. The design of the conspirators was to seize the 
queen and Lord Darnley at the Kirk of Beith, on their return 
from Perth, and to imprison the queen in the castle of Loch- 
leven, and put Darnley to death. Randolph, Queen Elizabeth's 


minister at Edinburgh, was deeply engaged in the plot. In his 


* Strickland, v., 53. + Strickland, v., p. 112. + Lhid., v. 138; McLeod, 
p. 174. S McLeod, p. 175 
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letter of June 3d of that year, he writes to Cecil: “ People 


have small joy in this their new master, and find nothing but 
that God must find hima short end, or them a mise rable life, The 
dangers of these he now hateth are great; but they find some 
support that what he inten leth to others m ti light upon himse if.” 
In another letter of July 2, he writes again to Cecil: “ With my 


Lord of Murray IT have lat ly spol hn. Ile is grieved to see the 
extreme follies in his sovereign: he lamenteth the state of the 
country, that tendeth to utter ruin; he feareth that the nobility 
shall be foreed to assemble themselves together to do her 
honor and reverence, as they are in duty bound; but, at the 
same time, to provide for the state, that it do not utterly 
perish. The | ike (Bothwell), the earl of Arevle, and he 
(Murray) concur in this device; many others are like to join 
them in the same. What will ensue let wise men judge.”"* 
Other letters from this ambassador prove that there was a de- 
sign to make away with Darnley, 

In December, 1566, Murray, Morton, Huntly, Bothwell, 
Argyle, Maitland and others signed a bond drawn up by Sir 
James Balfour. The bond was in this wise: “ That inasmuch 
as it was thought expedient and most profitable for the com- 
monwealth, by the whole nobility and lords underscribed, that 
such a young fool and proud tyrant” (Darnley) “should not 

‘ule over them: and that for divers causes, therefore, that 

lL had concluded that he should be put off by one way 
a and whosoever should take the deed in hand or do it, 

they should defend and fortify it as themselves, for it should 
be by every one of their own reckoned and holden done by them- 
‘ss. + ‘Two months after, Darnley was murdered, Can any 
impartial mind hesitate longer regarding the murderers? Mary, 
on February 12, offers a reward of £2,000, and an annual pen 
sion for their discovery, and free pardon to any accomplice 
who will reveal it What, in fact, could induce Mary to 
murder Darnley to marry Bothwell? Bothwell had but one 


good trait in his character. Ile was never false to his country 


e against Ma y Queen of Neots 


+ i , 
¢ Labanoff, ii., 3. 
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‘Free from one damning gilt at least, 
His soul had ever been: 
He did not sell his country’s rights, 


Nor fawn on England's queen!""* 


There is nothing in Mary’s history that would create the 


c 


smillest suspicion of her entertaining a predilection for Both- 
well. She imprisoned him for plotting to murder Lord James 


Murray in the early part of her reign. Bothwell escaped from 
the dungeon and fled from Scotland fortwo years. Ile afterwards 
plotted to abduct her and compel her to marry Lord Arran. 
For this he was again imprisoned. The queen would not for- 
vive him, but he managed to escape to Eneland after three 


months’ confinement. These events took place before her mar 


riage with Darnley. After the murder of Rizzio she had 


taken the lands of Haddington from Maitland and given them 
to Bothwell, but afterwards she was persuaded by Murray to 
restore them again to her treacherous secretary. So little was 
her regard for Bothwell at that time. Yet, Buchanan Says she 


was then in love with the man whose spoliation she permits in 
favor of one of her worst enemies.+ In short, all faets go to 
show that Mary abhorred Bothwell, who was one-eyed 
brutal and even, on the t stimony ol Buchanan, old enough to 
be her father.t If she married him it was because she was 
compelled to do so. Ile had openly boasted, after Darnley’s 
murder, that he would Inarry the. queen, Yea, whether she 
would herself or not.’$) Hle made her prisoner, offered mar 
riage, but was treated with contempt by the queen; he finally 
violated her person, as her own accusers, in words already 
quoted, complain. Mary asserts positively that Bothwell com 
pelled her to marry him. Mr. Craig, the honest minister of St. 
Giles, accused Bothwell from the pulpit of carrying off and 
violating the queen, 

The good minister only said what every one believed, for 
Bothwell’s treatment of “Mary during her imprisonment in 


Kdinbureh eastle, before her marriage, and after that event, was 





thwell.” p. 160 ¢ Strickland, v., p. 245 
rs old was 60,80 says Buchanan. Detected 
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SO fiendish and brutal that Sir James Melville re heard her one 


day, in Arthur Erskine’s presence, threatening even to fling 


herself out of the window.” Bothwell was so “ beastly and 


suspicious,” continues Melville, “that he suffered not to pass 
a single day without causing her to shed abundance of salt 
tears.””"* She was the lamb in the fangs of the wolf Bothwell. 

Murray and Morton had signed a bond acquitting sothwell 
of the murder of Darnley, and had urged his marriage with 
the queen. Morton issued the proclamation which accused 
Bothwell of carrying Mary off by force and compelling her to 
marry him. Maitland, Murray and Morton had voted for the 
act ol parliament which declared Mary innocent and Bothwell 
a ruthless ravisher. Yet these are the very men who after- 
wards accused her before Elizabeth of England of being Both. 
well’s accomplice in Darnley’s murder! 

The following documents speak for themselves and show us 
how much pressure in favor of the marriage with Bothwell 


was brought to bear on her mind: 

** And in eais it be allegit, that the marrying the erle of Bothwell is 
ane greit suspicion of hir Hienes’s knowledge (of the murder,) it is 
answerit that before ever that marrige was laid to her Grace’s charge, 
the maist part of the nobilitie and principallie of the usurpers, sic as 
Morton, Lord Sempill, Lord Lindsay and Sir James Balfour, gave their 
consent to the erle of Bothwell; and to remove all suspicion, they 
declarit him innocent. 

(Signed, ) Jonn, Archbishop of St. Andrews, 
EGLINTON, ARGYLE, HUNTLEY, 
FLEEMING, CASSILIS, CRAWFORD, 
GLENLUCE, Ross, ERROLL, 
SANQUHAR, MAXWELL, OGILvy, 
OLIPHANT, DruMMOND, SOMERVILLE, 
ZeEsTER.” 

In the same strain as the above is the queen's declaration : 
“T never condescendit to the marriage until the greatest part 
of the nobility had cleared him by assize, and ratified the same 
in parliament, and had riven thair consent to him for my mar- 
riage, and solicited and pe rsuaded me thairto. as the ir handwriting 
will testifie.’+ These public declarations on the queen’s side, 

* Strickland, v., p. 263. 
t “Queen Mary’s register, Cot. lib.” Goodall, vol. ii., p. 342. 


Goodall was 
kec per of the Advocates’ library al Edinburgh. 
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Murray and Morton never publicly contradicted. Mary really 
] 


lid not know that Bothwell was the murderer of Darnley. 


Did not even Murray and Morton acquit him ? 
To sum up then, the ease stands thus: Queen Elizabeth 
hated Mary aus her rival to the throne of Kneland. Murray, 


Morton and Lethington were tools of the Enelish government. 


Mary married Darnley, whom = she 
cially Murray, the * go I regent, hated him and pl tted his 


Ile became a bad husband, degraded, brutal and in 


loved. The nobles, espe- 


Yet Mary loved him to the end. Murray, Morton, 


Loves iit 


iii 


Bothwell had him murdered, The qucen, im: 


TT and 
“Land under compulsion, married J 


Jothwell, who had 
already outraged her person. Shall we not then rather pity 
this unfortunate woman, force, tren hery 
an * for crimes which 


e never com 


hus have echiel aceceusations 
? ryt ’ . ’ ’ 1] 
brought agam he subject Undoubtedly 


has hot been exhauste l, for we have hot adduced al] the prools 
which her defenders produce in her behalf. Knough, how- 
ever, has been suid to show that pre j idice alone caused her to 
ultv. Her character, as shown 1 he first 
‘in France; her conduct during eighteen years 
ls imprisonment, won her the admiration of both 
The sweetness of her disposition ; her 

her friends, every one of whom she remembers in 
and testament; her unassuming yet firm devotion 
ous convictions: and her unatfected piety are testi- 
fied to by all. Her career on the throne, as queen of Scotland, 
is alone elonded by the foul breath of calumny. Surrounded 
by enemies, foreign and domestic ; the object of bitter hate, she 
im of deceit, of treason and brutality. ILer 

accusers were men of no conscience, and hence they balked at 
reputation and ruin her 


nothine which could Lylau Ke her 


cause. 

Her marriage with Bothwell ¢ 
Murray against her. The people 
bles, and most of the soldiers, believed the stories circulated 


hot 
by her enemies that she was accessory to Darnley's murder for 


msummated the plotting of 


were excited. Many of the 
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the purpose of marrying Bothwell. The flame of insurrection 
was fanned. Morton led the rebels against her and Bothwell. 
The hostile forces met near Edinburgh, at Carberry hill. 
An interview was brought about between the queen and Sir 
William Kirkaldy, of Grange, on the part of the rebels, who 
required no other terms than those of dismissing Bothwell 
from her presence, but promised on that condition all dutiful 
obedience to her. The broken-hearted young queen, relying 
on the faith of the treaty, to avoid bloodshed, directly went 
over to the Op site army. Does this not show that she was 
naturally simple-minded and unsuspicious ? Does her conduct 
on this occasion, in giving up Bothwell, look like that of a 
woman who married him for love, after murdering her first 
husband to please him ? Doctor Robertson eloquently de- 
scribes the indignities to which she was afterwards subjected. 
* As soon as Bothwell retired, Mary surrendered to Kirkaldy, 
who conducted her towards the confederate army, the leaders 
of which received her with much respect; and Morton, in their 
name, made a nple prof ssions of their future loyalty and obedience. 


by the common soldiers with the utmost 


But she was treated 
] ] ° ] . 1! ] . 
Insolence and indignity : they poured upon her all the oppro- 
brious names commonly bestowed on the lowest and Most 
infamous criminals. Wherever she turned her eves, they held 
up before her a standard, on which was painted the dead body 
of the late king, stretched on the ground, and the youns 


prince (Mary's child) by Darnley), afterwards James VL, 
kneeling before it, and uttering these words: “Judge and 
revenge my cause, O Lord I” 

Bothwell was allowed to escape. His accomplices in the 
murder of Darnley did not want to arrest him tor fear he 


] ] 


might reveal their doings. Mary, the victim, alone was 
wanted, She was put in the common jail at Edinburgh : 
thence carried over the Frith of Forth and contined in the 
castle of Douglas, under the guardianship of the mother of 
base-born Murray. This crafty politician and unprincipled 
statesman now assumed supreme control as regent of Scotland, 
a position which he had long coveted; for which he had 
long plotted against his sister: and to gain which he had 


sacrificed her blameless reputation, her unstained honor, and 
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eventually her life. Well did he deserve the name which 
Darnley’s mother, the countess of Lennox, bestowed on him 
when she found out his numerous infamies—" The wicked 


qove rnor / * 


Arr. V.—1. Choir des Poésies Originales des Troubadours. Par 
M. Rayxovarp. 6 vols. Paris. 1816. 

Die Poessie der Troubadours, nach gedruchte n und handschrift- 
lichen Werken derselben dargestellt. Von Friepricn Drez. 
Zwickau. 1826. 

Lel« n und Werke der Troubadours. Bin Be iraq zur nihern 
Kenntniss des Mittelalters. Von F. Diez. Zwickau. 1829. 

Histoire Litt€éraire des Troubadours. Par Assi: Minuor. Paris. 
1774. 

5. Historical View of the Literature of the South of Europe. sy J. 


C. L. Sismonpe pe Sismonpi. Translated by Tuomas Roscoe. 


lor about three hundred years—from near the close of the 
tenth or beginning of the eleventh century—was in Europe 
a golden age of song and romance. It was not less distinct- 
ive, and, in some respects, is more interesting, than the age 
of Pericles, in Athens, or that of Augustus, in Rome. It 
was the period of chivalry, of the crusades, of the Niebelun- 
ven Lied, of the Troubadours, the Trouveres, and the Minne- 
singers. Michelet says this was emphatically the age of 
women ; in that declaration all the rest is included. Love, 
valor, and religion were the animating sentiments of the 
period, and found their most appropriate expression in song. 
It was the formative period of modern politics, languages, 


and literature. A new language arose on the decddence of 


the Latin, and, in its turn, became a dead tongue, but left 
monuments well worthy of our examination. This field has 
been too much neglected by scholars, considering its intrin- 
sic richness and the aid which explorations in it can give to 
an appreciation of modern literature. From Provencal 


* Strickland, v., p. 331. 
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poetry arose the vast superstructures of that of modern 
times; the Troubadours gave place to Dante and Chaucer. 
It furnished the groundwork of modern verse, and to a great 
extent determined forms; the revival of learning superadd- 
ing to this basis the excellencies of the Greek and Loman 
classics. 

The classie land of this period was the south of France, 
and its language the Provengal. This country, after being 
the inheritance of several of the successors of Charlemagne 
was, in 879, formed into an independent kingdom. Bozon 
[., the founder of the house of Burgundy, was its first mon- 
arch, being crowned at Nantes with the title of King of 
Arles. Under his dominion were Provence, Dauphiny, 
Savoy, the Lyonese, and some provinces of Burgundy. In 
043 the title of king was exchanged for that of count, under 
Bozon LL, but the kingdom of Provence remained entire, 
and continued in the house of Burgundy. The last of the 
male line of this house was Gilibert, who died in 1092, leay- 
ing two daughters, between whom his possessions were di- 
vided. The elder, Faydide, became the spouse of Alphonse, 
count of Toulouse, while the other, Douce, married Raymond 
Berenger, count of Barcelona. For two hundred and thir- 
teen years Provence was thus united under a line of princes 
who contributed to augment the riches of the country, en- 
couraged learning, and consolidated the laws and the lan- 
guage. The Provengal language rose at this period, dis- 
placing the Latin, which continued to exist only in records, 
statutes, homilies and legends of the saints. The Provencal 
became the language of the common people, of the court, 
and of literature, and was in great repute, not only in France, 
but also in Spain and Italy. 

Then arose chivalry and the poets of the age, who in the 
south of France were called Troubadours, and, to the north 
of the Loire, Trouveres. Poets and musicians were in repute 
in these countries previous to this time, and Philip Muskes, 
a Norman poet of the thirteenth century, in a rhymed com- 
plaint declares that “when Charlemagne had brought all 
countries under his dominion, he made over and divided the 
whole of Provence, which is rich in wind, woods and rivers, 
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among the luxurious musicians and minstrels.” Raymond 
Berenger and his successors were the guardians of chivalry, 
and patrons of literature in this country. They introduced 
a taste for elegance and the sciences of the Arabians. At 
the close of the eleventh century one-half of France was 
governed by independent princes, whose only common bond 
was the Provencal language. There were the counts of Tou- 
louse, dukes of Aquitaine, of the house of Poitiers, dauphins 
of Viennois and of Auvergne, princes of Orange, of the house 
of Baux, and the counts of Foix. To the courts of these 
rulers repaired physicians, astrologers, and minstrels. “ La 
gai saber,” or “la gai sciencia,”’ (the gay science,) as the 
Troubadours ealled their art, Was considered as conferring 
more distinction than great titles or feats of arms. The 
bravest knights were fain to add to their reputation for 
prowess that of being good versifiers. Monarchs vied with 
low-born minstrels in celebrating the praise of their mis- 
tresses in song. Ladies of all ranks became poets. No 
learning Was required to be a Troubadour, for no publication 
of poems was in vogue except to sing or chant them at court 
or in hall, and knights who could not read were reckoned 
good poets. There are in existence poems in the Provengal 
language composed by the emperor of Germany, Frederick 
Jarbarossa, Richard I. of England, Alfonso IT., and Peter 
LIL. of Aragon, Frederick Lil. of Sicily, the dauphin of 
Auvergne, the count de Foix, the prince of Orange, the mar- 
quis of Montferrat, king of Thessaloniea, and many other 
titled lords and ladies. The versifying art afforded a means 
of rising from obseurity even more certain than the profes- 
sion of arms, and some of the most distinguished of the 
Troubadours were of humble origin, In the days of chivalry 
all monarchs and nobles kept open house for wandering 
knights and minstrels, and the roving poets were everywhere 
welcomed and often richly rewarded for the entertainment 
they afforded. The palace and the hall were alike open to 
them, and so also, it would seem, were the hearts of the 
ladies, to whom they were especially dear, as their charms 
and the delights of love formed the staple of Troubadour 
minstrelsy. Besides the favor of the ladies, which was the 
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principal object of their efforts, they were often rewarded 
with presents of horses, and their trappings, with rich cloth- 
ing, jewels and money. 

The conquest of England by William, and the succession 
of the kings of that country to the portions of France where 
the Provencal language prevailed, gave a great impetus to 
minstrelsy. The monarchs of the house of Plantagenet 
were patrons of the Troubadours, Richard Coeur de Lion 


being enrolled among their number, and being especially 


dear to the minstrels of the period. The romance language 
had a great influence on the formation of the English, and 
the minstrels furnished Chaucer with his first models. The 
preaching of the first crusade, in 1095, and the opening of 
communication between Christendom and the Levant, also 
aided in extending and perfecting Troubadour poetry. It 
would seem that literature of the nature of the Provengal 
could only flourish in the sunshine of a court. Nostradamus 
says, “ Mais defaillans des Mecenas, defaillirent aussi les 
poétes.” Minstrelsy declined with chivalry, and another era 
succeeded, with poets representing more comprehensive na- 
tionalities, with Dante and Chaucer and printing. The 
causes which are reckoned especially to have promoted the 
downfall of Provengal literature, were the wars against the 
Albigenses, followed by the wars of Simon de Montfort, in 
which the south of France was devastated, the accession of 
the house of Anjou to the throne of Naples, and the removal 
of the papal court from Avignon. 

The name Troubadour is derived from the Provengal 
trobaire (to find), trobador (tinder or inventor), having the 
same signification as the Greek pow tes, from which our word 
poet is derived. There were also the jongleurs, who were 
originally musicians, and were afterwards, when poetry came 
to be more cultivated, employed to sing or recite the compo- 
sitions of the Troubadours, accompanying their recitations 
with instrumental music and sometimes with tricks and jug- 
glery. In time every troubadour of distinction had his 
jongleur, who was as necessary to the poet of that day as 
are publishers to modern writers. This advantage, however, 
the troubadour had over the poet of this age, that he was 
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not so dependent upon his jongleur, as the poet is upon his 
publisher. There were no copyrights in those days, and, we 
presume, though we have no record of such a circumstance, 
that the jongleurs frequently stole the effusions of the poets, 
and were well rewarded for reciting them, neglecting to give 
due credit to the authors. Guirant Riquier, in a poem in the 
form of a petition, addressed to Alphonso X. of Castile, in 
1275, says: “ Verily, jonglerie in the beginning was intro- 
duced by wise and learned men, in order to procure by well 
played instruments, honor and enjoyment to the nobles. 
These, in the beginning, kept jongleurs, and in the present 
day the great ones of the land do so. Afterwards came 
troubadours to sing of high deeds, and so to praise the no- 
bles as to incite others to imitate them. For those who can- 
not accomplish such may know how to appreciate them.” 
The following lines give a catalogue of the ordinary ac- 
complishments of a jongleur : 
All the minstrel art I know 
I the viol well can play 
I the pipe and syrinx blow 
Harp and gigue my hand obey 
Psaltery, symphony and rote 
Help to charm the listening throng, 
And Armonia lends its note 
While I warble forth my song 
*T have tales and fables plenty, 
Satires, past’rals full of sport 
Songs to Vielle I’ve more than twenty 
Ditties, too, of every sort 
I from lovers tokens bear 
] ean flowery chaple ts weuve 
Amorous belts can well prepare, 
And with courteous speech deceive. 

The lives of many of the troubadours furnish romantic 
incidents as remarkable as their fictions. They are narrated 
in Millot’s //istoire Littéraire des Troubadours, the Leben und 
Werke der Troubadours, by Diez, and the excellent works of 
M. Raynouard. The first of whom we have any distinct ac- 
count is William, the 9th count of Poitiers and duke of Aqui- 


* Burney’s //ist. of Music, v. ii., p. 270. 
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taine, born 1071, died 1127, who with three hundred thousand 
men took part in the crusade of 1101.* The next is the 
illustrious Bernard de Ventadour, of whom Millot says : 
“Vivacity, delicacy of sentiment, beauty of images, naiveté 
of style, facility of versifieation, distinguish advantageously q 
this poet whom Petrarch has mentioned with praise.t There 
were satirists in those days who attempted to injure the re- 
putation of some of the poets, sometimes by unworthy refer- 
ences to their origin. Pierre d’ Auvergne Says of Ventadour, 
“He had for his father a servant who shot well with a 
wooden bow, and his mother heated ovens and collected 
firewood.”* Armand de Marveil was also born in humble 
life, from which his talents raised him. He was attached to 
the court of Roger IL., viscount of Beziers, and fell in love 
with his master’s wife, the Countess Adelaide, daughter of 
Raymond V., count of Toulouse. His susceptibility caused 
him much trouble. 

The loves of the troubadours were not always distin- 
guished for honor, nor was their expression of passion in 
their songs always delicate ; vet their sentiments were often 
ardent and ennobling. Geoffroi Rudel became enamored a 
of a princess of Tripoli merely from hearing of her beauty 
and the sweetness of her disposition from pilgrims who 
came from Antioch. He wrote many songs to her, and fin- 
ally determined to see her at any cost. He embarked, but 
was taken sick on the voyage, and believed to be dead. He 4 





was, however, carried to Tripoli, and the countess, learning 
his story, Was so much affected by it that she repaired to his 
bedside and embraced him. He immediately rey ived, thanked ’ 
God, and died in her arms. She caused him to be buried i 
with great pomp and solemnity, and retired to a cloister. 
This lady is supposed to have been Melisenda, daughter of 
Count Raymond L, who was sought in marriage by the 
Greek emperor, Manuel Comnenus, who proved inconstant.s 


* Diez, Leben und Werke der Troubadours, p. : 
t Llistoire Littéraire des Troubadours, 1., p. 85. 
+ See Diez, Leben wul Werke der Troubadours, p. 76. 
< The story of Rudel is well told in Mrs. Jamieson’s Loves of the Poets. Bee, 
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Pierre Vidal stole a kiss, which caused his banishment. On 
another occasion, to please his mistress, he disguised him- 
self as a wolf, was hunted in the forest, and, as it chanced, 
was nearly torn to pieces by dogs, which he affected to re- 
gard as no misfortune, since it furnished amusement to his 
lady-love. ' 

One of the most renowned of the troubadours was Sor- 
dello, who was also distinguished as a soldier, but pre ferred 
the delights of love to war. Dante takes account of him in 
his Inferno, and represents Virgil as embracing him. His 
verses were distinguished for harmony and sensibility. He 
was among the first to adopt the ballad style. Another was 
the turbulent Bertrand de Born, the friend of Richard Coeur 
de Lion, who was never so much at home as in the midst of 
the excitement of battle. Ile assisted the unfilial sons of 
Henry II. against their father, for which Dante represents 
him as enduring punishment in hades, comparing him to 
Achitophel, and Richard to Absalom.+ Raynouard calls him, 
“* Mauvais parent, sujet rebelle, ami dangereux.” He turned 
monk in his old age, and ended his days in a cloister. 

There were erities in those day s, whose style of comment- 
ary may be inferred from extracts which Raynouard gives 
from contemporary MSS. containing criticisms upon popular 
poets. We also learn from these extracts what were the ac- 
complishments of the troubadours : 


** Pierre Vidal sang better than any other man in the world; he was 
the troubadour who composed the best airs.” 

“Armand de Marveil composed well, sang well, and read romances 
well.” 

** Pierre Cardinal knew how to read well and sing well ; he trowrait 
also beautiful subjects and beautiful airs.” 

“The Lady Tiberge, gracious and very clever, united amiability to 
scientific attainments, and had talents for poesy.” 


“The Lady Lombarde (rovrait well, and made love couple ta.” 


The courts of love were one of the most interesting and 
characteristic institutions of the period. Their existence 
has been doubted, but Raynouard finds satisfactory proof 

* Diez, Op. cit., p. 169 + Inferno, ch. xxviii. 
t Raynouard, Choix de Poésie, v. ii. 
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that they were in vogue from about the year 1150 to 1200, 
and believes them to have existed previously. His chief 
authority is André, chaplain to the French court. André’s 
work was entitled, “ Livre de Art d’Aimer, et de la repro- 
bation de TAmour.” Another authority on the subject is 
“Les Arrets d’ Amour, avee | Amant rendu Cordelier & lOb- 
servance d'Amour. Par Martial Auvergne, dit de Paris, 
procureur au parliament, &c.,” published at Amsterdam in 

731. From this latter work, and from Raynouard’s selee- 
tions from the work of André, we are able to get a definite 
idea of the nature of the courts of love, and have accounts 
of their constitution, their rules and decrees, and many re- 
ports of causes adjudicated by them. They were composed 
of a number of distinguished ladies, sometimes assisted by 
cavaliers. The courts made rules which were often decreed 
to be fixed laws. At the court of Gascoigne all the ladies 
agreed to order that the judgment of the court should be 
observed as a perpetual constitution, and that any lady who 
did not obey it should incur the enmity of all honest dames.* 
A code of laws consisting of thirty-one articles was set forth. 
The following are some of the most important of these 
rules : 

* Marriage is not a legitimate excuse for not loving. 

‘Who does not know how to keep a secret cannot be a lover. 

**No one can have two attachments at the same time. 

‘Love must always increase or diminish. 

* The lover who survives is bound to preserve widowhood for two 
Vours. 
a Facility of enjoyment diminishes its value, and difficulty angments 
it 

“Tf once love diminishes it soon comes to an end, and rarely recov- 
ers its power 


‘The genuine lover is always timid 
The questions which came before these courts for decision 
were often fanciful, but sometimes practical. We give some 


specimens of these questions, and their decisions by the 
court: 


Question —* Can true love exist between married persons ?” 


Judgment of the Countess de ¢ hampaque—** We pronounce and declare, 


*R aynouar 1, Choir des Poésies originale s des Troubadours, t. ii. 
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by these presents, that love cannot extend its empire over two married 
persons. In fact, lovers accord everything mutually and gratuitously, 
without being constrained thereto by any motive of necessity, while 
married persons are in duty bound reciprocally to submit their wills 
to each other, and to refuse each other nothing. Let this judg- 
ment, which we have rendered with extreme prudence, and by the ad- 
vice of a great number of ladies, stand for you as a perpetual and irre- 
futable principle. Thus decreed the year 1174, the third day of the 
kalends of May, indiction VII.” 

Question—** Is it between lovers or married persons that there exists 
the greatest affection, the most lively attachment ?” 

Judgment of Ermengarde, Viscountess of Narbonne—* The attachment 
of married persons and the tender affections of lovers are sentiments by 
nature and custom entirely different. No comparison can be instituted 
between subjects which have between them no resemblance and agree- 
ment.” 

Question—*A lady formerly married is now separated from her hus- 
band by divorce. He who was her husband demands her love urgent- 
ly.” 

Judgment pronounced by the Viscountess of Narbonne— ‘Love between 
those who have been united by conjugal ties, if they are afterwards 
separated, in whatever manner it may be, is not reputed culpable ; it is 
even commendable.” 

There were two dialects of the romance language—the 
Romance-Provengal, used in all the provinces south of the 
Loire, originally conquered by the Visigoths and Burgun- 
dians, and the Romance-Wallon, which was employed north 
of the Loire, in the dominions of the Franks. The Proven- 
cal was also called the Langue d’ Oc, and the Romance-Wallon 
the Langue d Oil or d Oui, both meaning the language of the 
yes ; as the Italian was ealled Langue de Si, and the German 
Langue de Ja. According to Bastero the Langue d’ Oc exist- 
ed in the Balearic Isles as late as 1724. Out of this lan- 
guage grew the Italian, French, Spanish, and Portuguese 
tongues. The Langue d Oc supplanted the Tudesque, which 
Charlemagne endeavored to establish. It had regular forms 
and fixed rules, and was distinguished for richness and flex- 
ibility, and a redundancy of similar sounds, admirably adapt- 
ing it to the purposes of poetry. A knowledge of it can be 
obtained from Raynouard, who has compiled a grammar 
and a vocabulary of the language. It offers few difficulties 
to persons acquainted with the Latin, and any one of the 
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tomanic languages, or even with one of the latter only. 
Raynouard says of it: “ This idiom, born of the corruption 
of the Latin language, had forms characteristic and essential, 
differing absolutely; subjected to new combinations of 
poetry and versification, it was consecrated by the trouba- 
dours to express the delicacy and the vivacity of love, the 
severe frankness of their moral and political opinions, their 
enthusiasm for honorable exploits and for the illustrious 
persons who performed them, their just and courageous in- 
dignation against the errors and the vices of their contem- 
poraries ; and then commenced a new era in literature.”* 

A stanza or two of troubadour poetry will give an idea of 
the language. The following is from a chanson of Pierre 


Vidal : 


Ks 1 Sal re dir ni faire, 

I mn ayai grat, q s sa 

M’a donat e connoissensa, 

Per | rien sui gu iyse chantaire, 
K tot quant faue d’avinen 

Ai del sien belh cors plazen, 

Ni s quan de bon cor cossire. t 


Here is a stanza from a poem of Richard de Barbezieux : 
* Qu’ aissi cum tot l'ans s’agensa 
Per fuelh’ e per flor, 
Val mais lo moas per amor, 


Kt amors non a valensa 


Mielhs De Dompna, ses vostra mantenensa, 
(juar de totz bes estatz gras e semensa, 
Kt en vos es valors, bentatz e sens, 


+ 


Mas per amor es plus valors valens.”t 


t 
Rhyme is the groundwork of the Provengal poetry. The 
troubadours were the inventors of rhyme, unless, as Sis- 


* (hoix des Poésies originales des Troubadours, t. II. 

+“ O, if my songs, if my deeds have conferred upon me any renown, I ought 
to render the homage of it to my love; it is she who excited my talents and en- 
couraged my studies. It is she who has inspired me with gracious songs; my 
works appear agreeable, and succeed in pleasing, only because they reflect from 
me something of the elegance of my lady, who constantly occupies my thoughts,” 


t “As the year is embellished by the flowers of spring and the fruits of autumn, 
the whole world is embellished by love; and love has no value and no glory ex- 
cept through you, O most perfect of dames! You make secure his empire, for in 
you are worth, beauty, and understanding; but love renders all your fine qualities 
more precious. 
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mondi supposes, they borrowed it from the Arabians. 
Schlegel says : “It is impossible to trace this romantic met 
and rhyme to the Arabians, although in some Arabie poems 
the same rhyme is carried on at certain intervals throughout ; 
but nothing Arabic or in the slightest degree oriental, even, 
can be discovered in any fragments of old romantic poetry. 
The structure of the language, the coloring and diction, are 
altogether different. The Romance language is formed by 
the intermixture of the Latin and Teutonic ; words of the 
former language being incorporated with the German, and 
remodelled according to its peculiar pronunciation and 
phraseology.”* 

The troubadours were the inventors of modern verse. 
They substituted number and accentuation of syllables for 
the quantity of the Greek and Latin versification. The 
structure of their verse exhibits great variety, and is often 
complicated. They had an admirable sense of the harmony 
of numbers, and no translation can properly render the 
music of their songs. They generally displayed a diserim- 
inating taste in the choice of forms of verse in which to ex- 
press their sentiments. Some of their poems seem affect d, 
as the adaptedness of the language to rhyme offered induce- 
ments to attempt a display of skill in overcoming difficulties. 
The form of the stanza is regular and uniform, the same 
rhyme being often repeated in the same place in each stanza. 
The rhymes were distinguished by it masculine and feminine, 
as inthe French. They were varied so as to produce the 
greatest harmony in the verse. 

The Troubadours had a variety of forms of verse, each 
with its particular name, which characterized those of a class 
expressing certain sentiments. The word verse had with 
them a ire neric signification. The chanson was a piece de- 
voted usually to love or praise. The stanzas were ordinarily 
composed of five or six couplets. The sow or sonnet was a 
chanson intended to be sung ; though the signification of the 
word chanson shows that the original choice of this name 


was to designate a piece intended to be sung or chanted. 


* Treatise on the Study of Romantic Poetry, part 1. 
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word cobla, couplet, was sometimes applied to distin- 
sh amorous poetry, and sometimes to designate lyric 
pleces for which new music was made. The plank, or com- 
plainte, was employed to celebrate the memory of a deceased 
lover, a friend or a benefactor, or to deplore a public calam- 
ity. It had usually the same form as the chanson, and ap- 
pears to have been designed to be sung. The fenson was a 
poem in dialogue, upon subjects of love, chivalry, morals, 
&c. It was sometimes a medium for the exchange of vows 
between lovers, and sometimes a vehicle for invective, the 
word fenson being derived from the Latin contfentio. It was 
often the work of more than one hand, each author taking 
one part of the dialogue. The sirventes were satirical pieces, 
political, moral, or personal. One of the most successful 
composers of sirventes was the famous Bertrand de Born. 
The sirtine, supposed to have been invented by Armand 
Daniel, Was a musical piece, complicated but regular. The 
descourt, probably meaning discordance, was an irregular 
poem, whence its name. The alba, or aubade, was a love- 
song, generally expressive of the happiness which the lover 
had enjoyed in his mistress’ society and of his regrets that 
the appearance of day compelled him to separate from the 
object of his affections. The serena, or serenade, was com- 
posed by the lover, in anticipation of his meeting with his 
mistress, and in complaint of the length of the day which so 
long kept him from happiness. Raynouard says : “The dis- 
tinctive characteristic of these two sorts of pieces is a mix- 
ture of gracious sentiment with naive melancholy that one 
rarely finds in the other compositions of the troubadours. 
Nothing appears to me more delicate and more tender than 
the following aubade. It is the work of a lady whose name 
is unknown.”* We give an original, rhymed version of this 
piece, though agreeing with Schlegel that the beauties of 
Provencal poetry are of a kind not communicable through 
the medium of translation : 
* Within a grove, beneath a hawthorne tree, 
A lady clasps her lover tenderly, 
When the watcher cries that daybreak she can see; 


Oh God! oh God! the davlight comes too soon! 


* Op. cit., t. ii., p. 236. 
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I would to God the night might last for aye, 
He from my side be never forced away, 
And that the sentry ne‘er might see the day. 


On God! oh God! the daylight comes too soon 


O fair, sweet friend, let us two kiss again, 





There where the blithe birds wake a matin strain. 
And feel and fear we now no jealous pain 


Oh God! oh God! the daylight comes too soon 


O beautiful and sweet, let’s Vv anew, 
Where, in the garden, birds wake love-songs true, 
Till the sentry’s pipe proclaims the day in view. 


Oh God! oh God! the daylight comes too soon 


I drink that amorous sigh, my friend so gay, 


So sweet, so gentle! ’Tis a golden ray 


From love's own sun which makes the glorious day 
Oh God! oh God! the daylight comes too soon 

O she is beautiful, and gracious too, 

And many eyes her lovely form may view, 


Yet loyally she loves, so kind and true 


Oh God] oh God! the daylight comes too soon 


Other kinds of verse were the ba/lade, the danse, the ronde, 
designed to embellish and animate the dance ; also epitres 
and nouvelles, short poems, containing generally anecdotes of 
gallantry relative to lords, cavaliers and ladies. There are 
only four Provengal romances handed down to us. Three 
are in verse, ( rard de BRossillon, Jaufre, the son of Dovon, 
It re bras, and the prose romance Philome nad, These romances 
were much more in vogue with the Norman poets than with 
the troubadours. There are among the remains of Pro- 
vencal literature several legends of the saints, and the 
rhymed chronicle of the wars against the Albigenses, by 
Guillaume de Tudela. There are quite a number of didactic 
poems, and the Breviary of Love, by Matfre Ermengan, con- 
sisting of twenty-seven hundred verses, which contains an 
epitome of nearly all the knowledge of the age. There are 
also the fragment of the Life of Boethins, and the Mystery of 
the Wise and Foolish Virgins, which is doubtless the earliest 
attempt at dramatic composition extant in modern lan- 
guage. 

There was little learning displayed in the poetry of the 
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Troubadours, no considerable amount of thought or inven- 





tion, but great depth of feeling, delicacy of sentiment, and 
richness of fancy. They are poems of the affections rather 
than of the intellect. The freshness and apparent sponta- 
neity of the feeling which inspired them, and the graceful- 
ness of their expression are their principal charm. They are 
very simple and direct in expression, as original as the Greek 
poets or Shakespeare, and more so than the Latin writers ; 
very few of the composers being acquainted with the classics, 
they are not guilty of imitation, except of each other. They 
exhibit an ardent love of nature, a hearty detestation of 
tyranny and hypocrisy, and a fine appreciation of the de- 
lights of love. The troubadour’s mistress was generally his 
muse, and his expression of his sentiments was more simple 
and more delicate than that of the Greeks and Romans. 
Christianity had its effect in refining and spiritualizing the 
sentiment of the age which displayed itself in the institution 
of chivalry as well as in the songs of the troubadours. As 
an example of the troubadour’s sentiments regarding the 
tender passion, we translate a stanza of a poem of Bernard 


de Ventadour : 


What but a burden can he prove 


A month, a day, when love is dead 

When wearying and wearied 

No pleasure I can feel or give 
We attempt a new version of a famous war lyric of 
Bertrand de Born, though doubtless we shall fail—as others 
have done before us—in giving any adequate impression of 
the spirit of the original, which breathes the very soul of 


conflict. 
‘It pleases me when lovely spring 
Makes leaves and beauteous flowers appear 


It pleases me, when blithe birds sing, 
Their joyous madrigals to hear 
Through echoing thickets sounding 
And I am well pleased when I see around 


Tents and pavilions deck the ground ; 
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And for glorious war prepare your bands! 
And Papiol, hasten I pray, 

And say to the Lord of Oc and No* 

That the days of peace are too dull and slow.” 

We doubt if there is in literature a more perfect specimen 
of its kind than this wonderful lyric. It is almost an epic in 
five stanzas, and is thoroughly artistic. The poet expresses 
his pleasure in the beauties of spring and the singing of 
birds ; then he tells us how he loves to see the preparations 
for war. The camp is first represented, and then the assem- 
bled troops. Then come the march and the peasants and 
flocks fleeing before the vanguard of the army. A castle is 
reached and besieged ; the walls are breached, and both ar- 
mies prepare for the deadly struggle. A valiant lord leads 
the onset of the attacking party; his example inspires 
others, and all rush eagerly forward. Then the deadly strug- 
gle begins, and its progress is described with stirring dis- 
tinctness. This part of the piece seems, as Raynouard says, 
“to have been inspired by the intoxication of carnage, in 
the midst of the horrors of the field of battle.” 

In simplicity of diction and artistic directness of express- 
sion, Provencal poetry resembles the ancient classics. With 
less learning and thought, it has excellencies of its own 
which make it well worthy of study. It is impossible to 
transfuse its spirit by translation ; its simplicity and artistie 
excellence, the nature of the Provencal language, and the 
difficult forms of verse, rendering abortive any attempt, even 
by an accomplished versifier, to communicate its beauties in 
another language. Like the poetry of the early period of 
nations generally, it is peculiarly excellent in structure. 
Greater affluence of ornamentation comes with advancement 
in knowledge and a more liberal supply of the refinements of 
civilation and the arts of life. We can learn much from 
troubadour poetry ; in some respects it furnishes us models 
as valuable as the monuments of more ancient civilization. 

Those were not barbarous ages and lands in which the 
troubadours flourished. Neither was war the chief oecupa- 
tion of the people of those times and countries. The most 
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flourishing period of Provencal literature was an age of 
peace, and the martial spirit was kept alive by stirring lyrics 
and recitals of former deeds of glory, which were sung or 
narrated in court and hall. The rulers of Provence were 
more desirous of cultivating science and literature than of 
extending their dominions by conquest. The richness and 
passionateness of Arabian literature must have had its effect 
upon the Christian inhabitants of the south of Europe. 
Woman, in those days, was more devotedly as well as more 
passionately worshipped than with us, with all our superior 
civilization. We may be more refined, but we are generally 
less passionate than the troubadours, and that passion was 
a source of power which our greater knowledge cannot sup- 
ply. 

Pope said that unless poetry can come as naturally as 
leaves to the tree, it had better not come at all. What is 
most valuable in literature springs spontaneously from the 
life of a people and the heart of its writers. It is a reeord 
of real experiences, of emotions which will be expressed in 
some form, and whose strength or delicacy is indicated by 
the form that expression assumes. It is from a necessity of 
its nature that the bird sings and the flower blooms; the 
work of the true poet is equally spontaneous and irrepress- 
ible with the song of the bird. In crude times the poetry of 
a people is generally simple and lyrical, this form best ex- 
pressing the simple and natural emotions of the heart. As 
knowledge advances there is engrafted upon this simple out- 
pouring of the heart the results of science and thought. 
Then intellect has its share in the production, as well as 
feeling. An extension of knowledge makes writers acquaint- 
ed with models of other times and countries than their own. 
Then they are apt to become imitative, and to merge their 
individuality in that of minds greater than their own. This 
is the danger attending too much study for the poet. He 
echoes the sentiments of others rather than records his own, 
his natural emotions in fact being obliterated or so much 
repressed by the influence of those he imbibes from his 
models as to entirely lose their native characteristics. Even 


wdopting forms of verse from others is dangerous to the 
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poet. The forms which his verse will assume are as much a 
part of the individuality of the poet as the feelings which 
thus seek expression, 

Culture, however, must not be deterred. The greater the 
power of intellect the more perfect will be the expression, 
provided originality is not dwarfed and spontaneity re- 
pressed, When intellect overpowers sensibility the poet is 
ruined. If the two qualities can be preserved together, the 
ereater the cultivation of the mind the higher flights will the 
poet be enabled to take ; at least the more excellently will he 
be able to communicate his emotions. The poetical faculty 
is a delicate one, and must be managed carefully. When it 
is great enough to bear the highest culture without injury, 
without being overpowered by intellect, it will produce the 
crandest results. Those who have had the poetical faculty 
so | rgely cle veloped that they could bear thorough cultiva- 
tion of the intellect, are the great poets of the ages. The 
lesser stars have been able to refleet less of the light of in- 
tellect, and many, no doubt, subjected to its full meridian 


blaze, have thre reby become entirely invisible, or have ip- 


peared to shine by a faint, borrowed light. 

A conventional education is always dangerous to the poet. 
He may not suffer from it, even though it be not the best for 
him, if he be great enough to rise above it, assimilating 
what is good for him in his teachings, and rising above his 
circumstances, his soul fed from the pristine fount of inspira- 
tion. But many of those who have had the greatest intlu- 
ence on mankind, who are watchtowers to the ages, have 
been developed in circumstances that have ealled forth their 
powers without subjecting them to conventional standards. 
Such are Shakspeare, Burns and Béranger. We do not say 
that any one should imitate any of these writers in exter- 
nals, for that would be to destroy his own originality, and 
each must be governed by his own circumstances. Neither 
should he neglect any opportunities for culture within his 
reach. ‘The circumstances in which each person is placed 
indicate to him the course which he is to pursue. They are 
his materials, and from them he must build his edifice. But 
he must be the master of these materials, and not permit 
himself to be buried beneath them. 
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We are greatly benefitted by considering how persons in 
a natural state express themselves. In this respect the 
poetry of the troubadours gives us most valuable models. 
They were not imitators, but original artists. We learn from 
their songs how the people of that day felt and what were 
their characteristics. In the natural emotions of the soul 
they did not differ from the people of to-day, however much 
customs have changed. We find that what interested the 
people of those times moves us of the present and in almost 
precisely the same way. And we shall find that the forms 
which gave utterance to their emotions, and which were 
pleasing then, are pleasing now. They had not the depth of 
feeling nor the lofty flights of imagination of the best writers 
of more modern times, but in what they expressed we shall 
find that they were more simple and natural than the major- 
ity of the poets of this age. 


Arr. VI.— Pook of Summer Resorts. Guide Book to our Wat 
Places, &e., &e. New York. 1869. 

Now that the “season” is over, we cannot injure any legit- 
imate interest by giving a few of our impressions of those 
institutions known as “ Summer Resorts.” We are in favor of 
respecting vested rights even in instances in which those 
who possess them would allow no rights, even to their 
patrons, which they could possibly withhold, without 
charging for them in their bills. It was this disposition to 
be just and charitable, even to those who have no sense of 
justice or of equity themselves, that caused us to abstain from 
treating this subject in our June number. We need hardly 
say that if it had been our object to make a sensation which 
would be likely to prove profitable to ourselves we would not 
have made this postponement ; for we knew very well that 
fifty would buy a criticism on summer resorts in June for one 
who would do so now, in the middle of September. But it 
is not our purpose to pander to any degrading passion; we 
address ourselves, not to the credulity or morbid curiosity of 
the public, but to its reason and judgment. While we do not 
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pretend to be indifferent to the means of existence, or to 
despise the comforts of life, but freely admit that there are 
some of the luxuries of life which we like to enjoy, yet we 
would content ourselves with the most indispensable neces- 
saries rather than sacrifice the public good in order to in- 
crease our own profit. But thanks to the most intelligent 
portion of the American people, we are not obliged to do 
anything of the kind. We have no charge of neglect or lack 
of appreciation to make; on the contrary, we have always 
had reason to feel grateful for the generous encouragement 
viven us by the enlightened and liberal of all sects, denom- 
inations and parties. 

Our worst enemies can hardly pretend that we have any- 
thing to gain by showing that if nine-tenths of our summer 
resorts were suppressed, the public would be served rather 
than injured by the catastrophe. Still less can it be said 
that we have any rejected offers, or any slights, to revenge. 
If any keeper of a summer resort can say that we have ever 
asked any patronage from him, in any form, he may charge 
us with vindictive motives ; if, upon the other hand, he can 
say that we have ever reccived anything from him for which 
we have not paid in full, he may lpugn our impressions in 
another way. But we defy any one to make either state- 
ment, or to attribute to us any worse motive than the wish 
to put the public on their guard, in the pursuit of our duties 
as a public journalist, against imposition and extortion of 
the most shameful and unblushing kind. 

None but those who have visited many of those 
places, and beeome familiar with the modus Opn randi 
of their keepers, would believe that any class of men 
would be so blind to their own future interests—not 
to mention any other reason—as to treat their guests as 
they do. It is almost needless for us to remark that we 
do not place in this eategory the landlords of respect- 
able city hotels who sometimes open hotels for the season at 


> 


our principal watering places.* These are indeed exceptions; 
] 


* It is true that this class also have occasionally recourse to ingenious con- 


trivances. It will be remembered that two or three of them made quite a hit 
during the past season, by engaging the services of some distinguished person- 
ages in pantomime and kindred performances. 
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but they are so few compared to the large number who keep 
“summer resorts” in all parts of the country, that they can 
hardly be said to affect .the general estimate. Thousands 
prefer to go to other places; were it otherwise it would be 
impossible for the respectably managed houses to accommo- 
date them. For every one thus comfortably and pleasantly 
accommodated, at least a hundred have to patronize the 
sharpers ; the latter are quite aware of this, and they take 
every possible advantage of it. It is true that were this class 
judged by their garngents, their watch chains and finger rings, 
none could seem more responsible oF high toned 3” although 
there are some who assume the garb of humility, as a certain 
class of women sometime assume the garb of virtue, in order 
that they miry be able to turn their lack of virtue to the most 
profitable account. In general the keepe rs of our summer 
resorts are persons who have been assistant clerks, porters, or 
runners at third or fourth rate city hotels, such as those estab 
lishments in the Bowery and Cherry street. It is not strange 
that this class are constantly boasting of their city experience 
in the hotel business, and that when any objection is made 
to their extortions, they pretend to settle the point by say- 
ing, “Twas always the rule in the city hotels.” This was 
the reply we heard made to a gentleman, who, although his 
boots were regularly polished by his own servant-man, found, 
among other questionable items in his bill, “Cleaning boots, 
$2 50." The rejoinder quite good humoredly made—is, 
“It may have been the rule in the sort of city hotels to which 
you have belonged, but no such rule has ever been enforced 
at any respectable New York house.” 

A goodly proportion of summer resort keepers are fur- 
nished by that class of city boarding-house keepers who have 
failed to make their fortunes by half-starving their customers 
at the rate of six orseven dollarsa week per head. It is true 
that the large majority of these are women—either widows, 
or spinsters of a certain age; but when they aspire to be 


keepers of summer resorts they enter into partnerships, so 
that instead of Mrs. Sausage, or Miss Nancy, standing at the 
head, or the bottom, of the bill, we have the firm of Tom 
Smith & Co., Dr. N. P. Brownrag & Co., &c. Sometimes the 
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owners of those resorts undertake to keep them—that is, 
those owners who have made a fortune by the “ liquor busi- 
ness,” or some kindred calling ; and we think it almost su- 
perfluous to say that this class seldom prove much better 
than their city brethren. 

But before we proceed any farther let us remark, paren- 
thetically, that we are not speaking of those ranked as second 
or third rate summer resorts, but those regarded as the best 
in the localities in which they are situated. Nor shall we 
speak of any others, for we know nothing about them; we 
certainly do not want to know—and we hope we never shall 

any worse establishments of their kind than those adver- 
tised as “first class,” “ equal to the New York Hotel, or the 
Fifth Avenue,” «Ke. 


All who have any experience in the matter will readily 


agree with us that those establishments are growing worse 


and worse from year to year, and that the number of re- 
spectable people who visit them and remain any time has 
diminished at a still greater ratio. For every hundred of this 
class who used to spend the summer at these places three or 
four years ago, scarcely half a dozen individuals do so now. 

It is true that these few are as respectable and pleasant 
people as are to be met with anywhere. It has been our 
privilege to meet with such at the different places which 
we visited during the past season, and to which we will 
allude before we close, though only in a way which may 
have the effect of causing the bullies and “ grabbers” to 
take lessons on decency and honesty before the next 
season. Indeed, at none of those places did we meet with 
more agreeable and interesting ladies and gentlemen, or 
more wit, beauty, grace and loveliness, combined, than at the 
very place at which “one of the firm” acted as if he thought 
it one of his “ inalienable rights” to give the worst possible 
treatment, not only to the ladies and gentlemen that 
happened to stay at his “resort,” but also to the poor 
horses that were so unfortunate as to depend for their daily 
rations on such a “boss.” But there is reason for the ap- 
parent anomaly. There are many circumstances that may 
render one locality more desirable than another; the same 
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circumstances compel many to remain some weeks, though 
they discover the very first day that the “resort” is any- 
thing but comfortable or respectable. 

It need hardly be said that the large majority of those who 
have taken the place of the guests of former years are not 
very fastidious in their tastes, either esthetically or physi- 
cally; if Nature has denied them other gifts she has at least 
endowed them with marvellously strong stomachs! It is 
altogether superfluous to give this class delicate food. The 
more flabby, tough, and black the steak is,* the better they 
seem to like it. Fresh vegetables or fresh fruits would be 
equally a sacrifice in their case; the stale, cheap kind, is all 
they expect. Even these they have no idea of at the 
beginning of the season. It is almost needless to add, that 
this class are entirely satisfied ; they think everything 
“splendid.” And if they wili only drink freely in addition 
to this, as they are very apt to do, they are soon dis- 
tingished as the model boarders of the “resort.” They are 
much flattered with the attentions they receive, and, being 
very grateful, under certain circumstances, they are soon 
observed going about among the rest of the guests, asking 
subscriptions, to get up a champagne supper, a “ grand hop,” 
a grand display of fireworks, &c., &c.—anything to serve 
“the proprietor’—he is “such a noble fellow!” 

Sometimes the food is passably good, but when this is the 
case it is served like hospital rations ; in proportion as an 
article is dear in the market it is thin, or small, on the plate 
—often scarcely perceptible to the naked eye. By waiting 
about two hours, bribing the waiter, and head waiter, and 
persistently calling for more, one may get enough to subsist 
upon. If the waiter is not bribed it is nearly all the same 
how long one waits; very little attention will be paid. 

“ But, Sam,” says one, whose patience is nearly exhausted, 
to the colored waiter, “how is it that these people just below 
are served so much better than we?” Sam gives a broad 
grin, and mutters, “ Dat’s de orders, ser—any one as drinks 
doze big bottles mutch must get de best ob ebery ting, and 


* This reminds us that a gentleman remarked one day to his neighbor in regard 
to his steak, ‘It would puzzle your two dogs to tear this !’’ 
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get it furst, too; ha! ha!” This may well seem to be 
merely a joke, but it is too true. Hence it is that none 
fare better at most of our summer resorts than gamblers, 
butchers, keepers of lager beer “saloons,” ef hoc genus 
omne. More than once we have seen gentlemen order bottles 
who could not be induced to drink the villainous compounds 
sold for “the best wines ;” their object in doing so being 
merely to secure tolerable attention to their other wants, or 
to protect themselves from insult ! 

When such is the treatment vouchsafed to ladies and ren- 
tlemen, it may easily be understood what their horses, if 
they have any, may expect. Accordingly, in no instance in 
which the hotel and the stable are kept by the same party, 
have we known those noble animals to get more than half 
enough to eat. Lest they should get enough their own 
grooms are not allowed to give them their feed. The 
“boss” has a person employed for that purpose, who is 
allowed a certain percentage of the price of the oats out 
of which the poor brute is cheated. Upon the other hand, 
in those instances, even at summer resorts, in which the sta- 
bleisa separate establishment, kept by an experienced livery 
man, to the credit of that class be it mentioned, the horses 
generally fare pretty well—they are, at least, not half starved, 
as they are with the hotel sharpers. 

As for complaining, in one case or the other, it is con- 
siderably worse than useless; it would be better fast the 
whole day, or go five miles to get a comfortable meal. 
We have seen a lady grossly insulted because she ventured 
to ask a more tender, or rather less fovgh steak than she 
got! One of the proprietors, being a graduate of a Bowery 
hotel, tells her that she must “clear out” if she finds any 
fault. She replies in a faltering voice that she is only wait- 
ing a few days to have her own cottage ready. The rejoinder 
is—made in the coarsest language—that she will not be al- 
lowed to the table even once if she doesn’t “ shut up.” The 
partner of this worthy person boasts to other guests how 
spiritedly he had acted ! 

It is difficult to decide whether it is at those places near- 
est the city or most distant from it—at those on the mountain 
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or those by the seaside, that the game of grab is most per- 
sistently and unblushingly played. The question would be 
much more easily determined than it is, were it not that al- 
most every keeper has a peculiar mode of practice. One 
charges for the same baggage at least three times, each time 
about twice as much as he should have charged first; if a 
bottle of wine is ordered, for the reason suggested by Sam, 
it would seem as if that cannot be paid for often enough. 

The plan of another is somewhat simpler than this; one 
ealls for a bottle marked on the “wine list” at two dollars ; 
that important functionary known as the head waiter 
goes to get it. After some ten minutes he comes back 
with a very long face, and almost out of breath ; 
“Tm sorry, sir, dat vine is just out, but won't this do as 
well?” Who could say “no” to so reasonable a question, 
especially as it may be easily concluded that all the “ brands” 
are pretty much alike; the chief distinction consisting in 
the color and the presence, or absence, of certain drugs? 
In the price, however, there is a difference of a hundred per 
cent.; the article offered costing twice as much as the article 
called for! 

If the latter be “champagne” the explanation is that 
“mine host” found that particular brand so inferior that 
he had returned several boxes of it. What he has now 
is “the very best,’ and of course he could not afford to 
sell it for the price of the inferior article. What is strange 
is that it requires but a very slight knowledge of chemistry, 
physiology and geography to ascertain that this “ splendid, 
old champagne ;” this “ superior Widow Clicquot,” had once, 
and not very long ago, been New Jersey cider ! Now, how- 
ever, it must be regarded as very cheap at five or six dollars 
a bottle ; if any one ventures to think otherwise it is because 
he knows nothing about champagne! 

Passing to another part of the country one finds that the 
keeper depends a good deal on certain “rules and regulations ” 
hung up on the backs of his doors. According to these 
he sends a bill for a week before half a week is expired. 
On being requested to explain the reason of this he blandly re- 


plies that rooms, board, &e., have to be paid for from the time 
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they are engaged, although the engagement consisted in 
nothing more than that the party went to see the place and 
said he intended to come as soon as he could, but without at all 
binding himself to do so, or having the most remote idea that 
he would be required to pay for what he never got, as well as for 
what he did get—that is, pay for the privileges of two “resorts” 
at the same time! 

In the state of New York this is regarded as a sort of 
swindling, and it is punishable as such thus: “ No charge or 
sum shall be collected, or received, by any such person for 
any service not actually rendered, or for any item not 
actually delivered, or for a longer time than the person so 
charged, actually remained at such place. For any violation 
of this section, or of any provision herein contained, the 
offender shall forfeit to the injured party, three times the amount 
so charged, and shall not be entitled to receive any money for the 
meals, items, services, or time charged.”* It is superfluous to say 
that this act was passed because such frauds and “ fraudulent 
practices” were by no means unknown in the state of New York.t 
We can bear testimony that they are not unknown in New Jer- 
sey, at least in some of the high table lands of that thrifty 
state, which are sometimes called mountains. 

[t is not strange that those who charge their guests for eating, 
drinking, and lodging, they never had, should charge a lady 
five dollars a weak fora small pet lap dog; if she had two ten 


— 9 


dollars, &e., that item being as prominently and unblushingly 
inserted in the bill asanyother.t If it could be pretended that 





* An Act to prevent fraud and fraudulent practices upon, or by hotel-keepers 
and inn-keepers. (Sect. 2.) 

t In illustration of this we may mention that no longer ago than the year be- 
fore last (1867) a friend of ours, who merely went to see a certain “ resort” in 
Orange county, whose only attraction is a small lake in the vicinity, and paid the 
highest price for the day's accommodations, was furnished at the close of the sea- 
son with a bill for a month's board, on pretence that he had promised to come! 
The bill was accompanied with the threat that if it were not promptly paid it 
would at once be put into the hands of “our attorney.” “The firm’’ is informed 
in a quiet Way, in reply, that “the doctor” may proceed with his case as soon as 
he wishes, and that if he got $200 a month from all who happened to go to see 
the place, without his having to furnish either room or board, he can soon be able 
to retire from business. Such low, gross abuse as this elicited could only eman- 
ate from such a source. If we are not mistaken this curious letter has been care- 
fully preserved as a curiosity of ‘summer resort” literature. 


t Just beside it stands this item: “ Milk brought to room, 25 cents.” The 
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this was intended as a prohibitory tax on the canine race, there 
might be some reason init; but it is nothing of the kind. The 
keeper has no objection to the dog ; he expresses his entire 
willingness to receive him before his arrival, remarking that he 
is very fond of dogs himself. Those who see his bills after- 
wards readily believe him in this, and do not hesitate to believe 
also that he would fill his whole house with dogs at the same 
rate per caput. Be this as it may, we have seen guests pay 
those items and many others of a kindred character without 
making any objection; not because they did not think them 
extortionate and fraudulent ; not because the \ did not excite 
their contempt and scorn, but because they preferred even to be 
swindled rather than engage in any disagreeable altercation 
for the brief time they intended to remain. 

‘There are many other contrivances made use of at our “ sum- 
mer resorts,” which we think may be regarded as belonging to 
the swindling genus. But just when the patience of those vie- 
tims who have submitted longest becomes exhausted, “ our 
own correspondent” is invited to the house. Of course, he is 
very handsomely treated for the one or two nights be remains, 
and, accordingly, everything at the resort is perfection itself. 
In short, if there bea paradise anywhere, there it is! This 
causes a slight revival in business; but there is soon another 
reaction. Now is the time for the “grand hop of the season ;” 
and the veritable Jenkins makes his appearance on the scene. 
It is not suflicient for Jenkins to eulogize the landlord asa 
paragon of generosity and all other virtues supposed to belong 
to hotel-keepers from the time of Aladdin and his wonderful 
lamp down to the present; all the guests, male and female, who 
have contributed their dollars to the “ grand hop,” receive their 
respective shares of the plastering. As for the ladies, thi y are 
endowed with attractions never dreamed of, even by themselves, 
before ; still more wonderful, if possible, are their accomplish- 
ments. <All belong to the “ first families,” and their full names 
are given in turn with their couleur de rose portraits, according 


explanation of this is that the lady wishes to make a cup of tea in her room, the 
flavor of which would be somewhat better than that served at the } ublie table: she 
takes up a spoonful of milk for this purpose, and that spoonful costs 20 cents— 
at least $25 a quart! 
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as themselves, their fathers, brothers, beaux or husbands have 
done the handsome thing at the “resort -’ while upon the 
other hand the world, at least the gullible part of it, is called 
upon to admire the generosity of the landlord, on the ground 
that he got up the affair “in honor of his numerous and highly 
respec tuble guests!” It is but justice to some of the leading 
daily peep rs to say that they occasionally grave an inkling of 
the real state of affairs. This is true of the New York Herald 
and New York Times; although each was sometimes deceived 


by statements of the opposite character made by “ our own 


All capable of loing, who have visited Staten Island, know 
that there are lew Spots in the world of equal extent more 
il or more attractive. It has its “summer resorts,” also, 
but not one which we could recommend to either lady or gen- 
tleman. Wedonot mean that the buildings, or the localities in 


Which they are situat l, are objectionable ; In these respects the 


| 
ly with the best 


Staten Island resorts w yuald compare favoral 


in the country. Still less do we mean to find any fault with 


those who have private residences or extensive farms on Staten 
’ } ) . ’ , 7 
Island. Indeed, 1 Inhabitants im ceneral are as hospitable, 
OUITL il t So ibie as those ot any other region whatever, 
, 
put ) Inserut eC tutalitv or other, most of their sum 
mer resorts ar the hands of the Philistines 


In New Jers there are also some beautiful places 
some mn \ illey Ss, Some mn mountains, There are “ slimmer re- 
sorts,” too, not far from Staten Island; but their keepers are by 
no means so greedy and unprincipled as their brethren else- 
where. Indeed, compared to those alluded to above, they 


are honest and honorable: but the society generally found 


| ] " ’ | . 1] 
at these peninsular resorts isanything but high-toned ; decided|y 


of the Bowery type. Oveasionally, it is true, there are excep- 
tions; but in more than one sense they are like angels’ visit 

Until lately, we tho ight that there was at least good air in the 
Jersey mountains; but an experience of a week or ten days 


satisfied us that it is rather impure; and as everything else is 
charged for in the resort bills, we econelude that the inhabit- 
’ | 


cp 
ants themselves—at least the periodical and speculative part 


must regard it as of doubtful quality. It occurred to 
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us that this defect might be accounted for by the utter abse1 ce, 

so faras we saw, of genuine /eath, in the Jersey mountains, 
| ’ } 1 ° 

although we have neither time nor space to explain, at present, 


how that modest but interesting shrub furnishes so much oxy- 


gen to the atmosphere, while voraciously absorbing many other 
a 
ingredients held in solution in that body. 


But no other region ol the same extent, within a day's journey 


of New York, has so many attractive spots as Lone Island. if 


it had only a group or two of mountains, it would be won 


er > on 
Variet ol tastes Its great South Bay is an inex} sti bile 
source of pieasure to all who are fond of either innit or lish 
. ] . +] » De a. ae 
mie and nov S e ft pouth Sick Rea road is ll sat 
tractions have been placed within the reach evenol the poorest ol 
| 

. . : : : , Ta 

our citizens | Ss re Vy a hitiul totravel int se by l | 
y { ‘ta },] ) ) } } ¢ ’ ) } + y ) 
comiortabie Cars through 1 charm picturesq ud ( on 

| 

_— — ' 5 . : : . 
Those who have only travelled onthe old road ean have no ade 
quate idea of the vast improvement made by the o ers ol the 


new 


Many of those aware of the facilities and inducements thus 


offered had hoped that there would be a considerable improv, 
] ; ] ) ] + 

ment in the summer resorts along the South Ba st season 

but we believe that in general those establishments rather de 

eenerated than improved. Some vears ago, while oppressed by 

the Charlock monopoly, Islip used to be quite a pleasant place 


to spend the summer at, and accordingly, it was regularly vis 


ited by some of our mostrespectable families. More than once 
we bore testimony ourselves to its attractions, especially to the 
} ¢ bs] ‘ , ios 15 7 telat ; + ar : rs . {'y. 

nonest, live and iet live NOSPLAlty With Which Visitors Irom 


New York were treated. But now it seems all ischanged. It 


is nothing any longer, it would appear, to receive the highest 
prices for very plain, not over-clean rooms and rather fishy 


board. In order to be popular, guests must drink liquor in 
and out of season; so that they may drink the more, they 


are expecte d to evince a taste for gambling, sitting up at night, 


&e. Nor is this all; they are also expected to hire a sailing 
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boat more or less regularly, for which they have to pay $5, 
whether they are out six hours or only one hour. 
Is it any wonder, then, that very few stay at Islip more than 





a few days? As already remarked, the new road is certainly a 
very great attraction; and the pleasure of travelling on it 1s 
much enhanced by the attentive courtesy and judicious care of 
its officers. But we presume that most of our readers would 
prefer to travel ona bad road rather than be forced to burn 
the entrails out of them by drinking bad liquor, in order to 
please the “ bess.” Fortunately there are several other beauti- 
ful spots along the South Bay; and it is to be hoped that all 
who take in visitors do not expect them to become drunkards 


in order to oblige them, merely because drinking pays so well. 
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Who is there that has not heard of king Arthur and the 
knights of the round table? History, poetry, and romance 
have all contributed to the fame of Arthur. Was he, then, 
merely a mythic personage? Is it possible that there has 
been no real fire to occasion all this smoke? Can it be that 
so strong a credence in the existence of so popular a hero 
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has grown up out of nothing? Do nations invent heroes 
and then take them to their hearts and cherish them as their 
offspring ? 

We have very serious doubts as to the possibility of such 
a thing. We know that we shall be told by learned in- 
vestigators that instances of such popular credulity are not 
uncommon. Romulus, for instance, and William Tell, are 
cases in point. Admitting, with Niebuhr and Arnold, that 
the early Roman legends were mythical, and that but a 
small amount of historical truth can be detected in them, 
there is nothing improbable in the story that a vestal virgin 
should have had twins, whom she sent away to a shepherd's 
wife to be nursed, and to conceal her own shame: that these 
twin brothers should have grown up hardy and daring, and 
have become the kk ace rs of a band of 


adventurers ; that 
thre y subseque ntly cot ~ SSESSION of 


their grandfather's 
brother's little kingdom, and then founded one of their own: 
that they quarrelled ; and that one slew the other, and 
became sole king. It is, on the contrary, very probable that 
some such series of events was the cause of the founding 
of Rome, even though the names of the chief actors in them 
may not have been Romulus and Remus. So, there is no 
reason Why a Swiss mountaineer may not have been com- 
pelled to shoot an apple off his son’s head by an Austrian 
tyrant, notwithstanding the fact that a similar incident is 
met with in several ancient Seandinavian tales, which dis- 
covery enables critics to establish the theory that the story 
of Tell was borrowed from Norway. Most readers like 
to believe in Tell, in spite of those critics, although his 
name does not appear in the list of the organizers of the 
Swiss confederation. So, we want to believe in king Arthur, 
though we are well aware that the majority of the exploits 
attributed to him are fabulous, and that we cannot, with cer- 
tainty, establish the localities of those that were real. Nay, 
we can hardly be sure that he was not a Breton hero, instead 
of a British one. 

The ground work of the cycle of romances relating to Ar- 
thur and his knights, which were so popular throughout 
Europe in the middle ages, is found in Geoffrey of Mon- 
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mouth’s “ British History.” This was published in England 
in the year 1147, and the work, according to his statement, 
was undertaken at the request of his friend Walter, arch- 
deacon of Oxford, (supposed by Dr. Giles to have been the 
same person as Walter Mapes, the poet, author of several 
ludicrous and satirical compositions,)* under the following 
circumstances. “ Whilst occupied,” he says, “on many and 
various studies, | hiapype ned to light upon the history of the 
kings of Britain, and wondered that in the account which 
Gildas and Bede, in their elegant treatises, had viven of them, 
[ found nothing said of those kings who lived here ( Britain) 
before the incarnation of Christ, nor of Arthur, and many 
others who succeeded after the Incarnation; though their 
actions both deserved immortal fame, and were also cele- 
brated by many people in a pleasant manner and by heart, 
as if they had been written. Whilst I was intent upon those 
and such like thoughts, Walter, archdeacon of Oxford, a 
man of great eloquence, and learned in foreign histories, 
offered me avery ancient book in the British tongue, which, 
in a continued regular story and elegant style, related the 
actions of them all, from Brutus, the first king of the Britons, 
down to Cadwallader, the son of Cadwallo. At his request, 
therefore, though L had not made fine language 11\ study, 
by collecting florid expressions from other authors, yet con- 
tented with my own homely style, I undertook the transla- 
tion of that book into Latin.’+ Then follows the dedication 
of it to Robert, earl of Glocester, the brother of the Em- 
press Matilda, and the most powerful noble in the realm. 
Had Geoffrey said no more than the foregoing, we might 
have believed that somebody, somewhere, somehow, had 
found this ancient British history, though we are left in 
doubt whether it was his friend Walter or some other per- 
son who did so, and he gives us no information respecting 
the history upon which he “ happened to light,” whether it 
was similar to or entirely different from that which the arch- 
deacon offered him, nor does he say what use he made of it. 
But at the conclusion of his work he makes the following 
remarks: “But as for the kings that have succeeded 


* Sic Old English Chronicles, n. p. 89. + Ibid, p. 89. 
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among them in Wales since that time, I leave the history of 
them to Caradoe of Lancarsan, my contemporary; as 1 do 
also the kings of the Saxons to William of Malmesbury and 
Henry of Huntingdon. But I advise them to be silent re- 
specting the kings of the Britons, since they have not that 
book written in the British tongue, which Walter, arch- 
deacon of Oxford, brought out of Brittany, and which, be- 
ing a true history, published in honor of those princes, I 
have thus taken care to translate.” 

Irom this statement it appears that Brittany was the birth- 
place of these round table romances; but as for the narra- 
tive being a true history, it bears the most potent internal 
evidence of its being very much the reverse. Dr. Giles thus 
sulis up the objections to its credibility : 1. It was first made 
known six hundred years after the events which it relates. 
2. No manuscript copy is now in existence, nor any record 
of its ever having been multiplied by transcription. 3. It 
relates stories utterly at variance with acknowledged history. 
t. It abounds in miraculous stories, which, like leaven, fer- 
ment and corrupt the whole mass. 5. It labors under great 
suspicion, from the mendacious character of the people 
whose credit it was written to support.4 

These are very formidable objections, certainly s but the \ 
are not necessarily fatal to the theory that there may be some 
truth mixed up with a quantity of falsehood. It is quite possi- 
ble that there may have been a prince of the Silure Ss, named 
Arthur, who gained several victories over the Saxon invaders 
of his country, though the statement that he besieged 
and took Paris, and, after ravaging France for nine years, 
entirely subdued it, is notoriously false and ridiculous.} 
So is the story of the sack of Rome by the British kings, 
Belinus and Brennius. Yet Geoffrey’s work met with great 
success, and became very popular. In fact, in a very short 
time, we find it came to be firmly believed in by the credu- 
lous people of England. In the times immediately following 
the age of Geottrey of Monmouth the history of these an- 
cient kings was so implicitly credited, that it was cited as 

* Ibid, pp. 291-2. t Six Old English Chr 8, p. 291. 
t Six Old English Chronicles, p. 241 
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evidence in courts of law. In the dispute which took place 
during the reign of Edward L, A. D. 1301, between England 
and Scotland, respecting the claims of the former to sove- 
reignty over the latter, the descent of the kings of England 
from Brutus, the Tre jan, was solemnly emb« vdied in a docu- 
ment put forth to sustain the rights of the crown of Eng- 
land, and it was not impugned by the opposing party.” 

The illustrious poet, Milton, adopted the fables of Geoffrey 
of Monmouth as the basis of his History of England, and de- 
fended himself for so doing.t Geoffrey was a learned monk, 
and was made bishop of St. Asaph, A. D. 1152. His work 
was first translated into English by Aaron Thompson of 
Queen's College, Oxford, in 1718, whose translation was re- 
vised and reprinted by Dr. Giles in 1842.t Mr. Thompson 
considered that the history was entitled to ered nee, and he 
cives a detailed account of the finding of the original British, 
or rather Breton work, by Walter Mapes, in Brittany, with 
which we need not trouble ourselves further than that he 
asserts that it was still extant in 1718; and that Archbishop 
Usher mentions an old Welsh chronicle in the Cottonian 
library, that formerly was in the possession of a learned an- 
tiquary, Humphrey Lhwyd, which was thought to be that 
which Geoffrey translated.s Mr. Thompson further asserts 
that he had met with a manuscript history of Britain, writ- 
ten about a hundred years previously by a Mr. John Lewis, 
wherein the author stated that he had the original of the 
British history, in parchment, written in the British tongue 
before Geotlrey's time. We confess to sundry miscivings as 
to the truth of all this. 

Geoffrey's history Was soon resorted to for incidents by 
the metrical chroniclers in Anglo-Norman and English, some 
of whom, as Gaimar and Waca, were contemporary with 
him, and some, as Layamon, were of a later age. They 
versified it with more or less of variation and amplification ; 
and by degrees the story of king Arthur and his knights be- 
came considerably developed, though by whom is not known. 


* Lingard, Zistory of England t Milton’s /istory of England, p. 2. 


} Six Old English Chronicles, p. 9. § Brit. Eccl. Prim., cap. 
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A great variety of incidents and adventures were added, 
mostly borrowed from popular stories then current, but 
which had no real relation to it. The first of these ro 
mances was that of the Quest of the Holy Graal, or sacred 
vessel in which the passover Was prepared for Jesus Christ at 
the last supper; which vessel was preserved by Joseph of 
Arimathea, after the crucifixion, and was pretended to have 
been brought, after many marvellous adventures, into Eng- 
land. The second was the history of the enchanter and pro- 
phet, Merlin, founded partly on Breton legends. The third 
was the story of Lancelot du Lae and his amours with Queen 
Guenevere. The fourth was an enlargement of the story of 
the search for the San Graal, in which the knights Perceval, 
Gawaine, Lancelot and his son Galahad are the heroes, the 
latter succeeding in obtaining the sacred vessel. The fifth 
and last of these romances was that which was more par- 
ticularly known as the Wort Artus or Mort d Arthure, in 
which Sir Lancelot’s intrigues with Queen Guenevere, and 
the enmity of Gawaine’s brothers, lead to the war which 
ended in King Arthur's death, and concludes the history of 
all his adventurous knights. 

These five romances are written in prose, in the Anglo- 
Norman dialect of the French language, and there can be 
no doubt that they were compiled by two writers of the 
reign of Henry IL. of England, one of whom names himself 
Robert de Borron, and the other Walter Mapes. Borron 
wrote the Romance of the Holy Graal and the History of 
Merlin; while Mapes wrote the Adventures of Lancclet, the 
Quest du St. Graal, and the Mort Arfus.4 

Soon after the appearance of these romances—that is to 
Say, the relen of Henry 1if.—Lueas de Gast and Helie de 
Borron—a kinsman of Robert de Borron—added to these 
romances that of Tristan or Tristram and Labelle Isaud, the 
story of King Pellinore, and of the feud between Sir Gaw- 
aine and his brethren. Helie de Borron also compiled a 
romance called Gy ron le Cairtois. These were followed by 
a host of other tales of knight errantry, culminating in Sir 


* La Mort d' Arthure. Introduction, p. 7. + Ibid 
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Belianis, Sir Amadis de Gaul, Orlando Furioso, Morgante 
Maggiore, and finally, the grand parody on them all, Don 
Quixote. After the introduction of printing, the French 
printers produced a number of editions of the romances 
relating to king Arthur, the Holy Graal, and Sir Tristram, 
whose story appears to have become the most popular of 
them all. These romances were far more popular in France 
than they were in England, probably owing to the more 
poetical and chevaleresq ue temperament of the French. 

Geoffrey of Monmouth’s British History is by far the 
longest of the six old English chronicles presented to us in 
their present form by Dr. Giles. It fills 204 pages out of the 
512 which the volume contains. It is divided into twelve 
books, through which the course of the history is traced for 
AT period of 1878 years, viz., from the fall of Troy, B.C. 
1189, to the death of Cadwallader, A. D. 689. As the only 
authentic history of Britain during the long period previous 
to the Christian era is derived from seattered notices of the 
island in the Greek and Roman historians, whose informa- 
tion was very scanty and derived mainly from the traders 
who visited the coasts of it for tin, sheep and slaves, and 
from Julius Cresar’s own account of his expedition into it, we 
are the more amazed at the assurance which could, by put- 
ting together a few local traditions and borrowing incidents 
from Greek and Roman history, fabricate and put forward 
as authentie such a record! 

With the early portions of the work we are not at present 
concerned. It will be sufficient for us to observe that Geoffrey 
commences with the escape of A°neas from Troy, his flight 
to Italy, and his establishment there as king a pure fiction 
of Virgil’s. He then gives an account of the birth of Brutus, 
the great-grandson of Aineas; his expulsion from Italy and 
escape to Greece ; his adventures and exploits there ; his de- 
parture thence ; his conquest of Gaul and of Britain, and the 
ilivision of the last-named country between himself and his 
comrade Corineus ; also of the foundation of the city of 
New Troy, afterwards called Lud’s Town, whence the name 
London. It is unnecessary to remind the classical reader 
that the historians of Greece and Italy make no mention 
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whatever of Brutus and his adventures. These incidents 
form the contents of the first book. 

The history first becomes of importance to our pres- 
ent object when the Saxons invade Britain, and Aure- 
lius Ambrosius and his brother Uther Pendragon (the 
one the uncle, the other the father of Arthur) appear 
on the scene. Merlin, the magician, is also introduced ; 
we first hear of him in. connection with Vortigern, 
the British king, who married Rowena, the daughter 
of Hengist, and sold his country to the Saxons. Vortigern 
consults Merlin respecting the emergencies of the times, and 
that wonderful wizard is made to utter that series of prophe- 
cies as to the future of Britain which was so much studied 
during the Middle Ages. It occupies the whole of the 
seventh book. Aurelius Ambrosius, having put Vortigern to 
death, becomes king of Britain, defeats and beheads Hen- 
gist, and performs such prodigies of valor that the Saxon 
invaders are everywhere subdued |which we know to be 
untrue}. He then sends an expedition to Ireland to remove 
the Giant’s Dance—a wonderful structure of stones 7” (not 
ov) Mount Killarans. This expedition is successful; the 
stones are brought over to England and set up near Devizes, 
in Wiltshire, in a circle, known as Stonelie nee, to commemno- 
rate the British heroes who had fallen in the wars with the 
Saxons. 

This absurd fable is related with all seriousne SS, as 
having been done under the auspices of Merlin, though 
we know no more of the origin of that venerable pile of 
stones than that they must have been erected by a people 
who lived long before the beginning of authentic history. 
Had Geoffrey made Brutus import them with him when he 
invaded England, L100 years before the Christian era, he 
would have been much hearer the date of the rearing of 
Stonehenge.’ 

Arthur, having vanquished the Saxons, leaves Cador, duke 
of Cornwall, to follow them up and exterminate them, while 
he himself marches into “ Albania” against the Scots and 
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Picts, who were besieging Alchid. Arthur gains three vic- 
tories over them, forces them to take refuge in the sixty 
islands of Loch Lomond, and would have destr ryed them to 
the last man, but that a ce putation of bishops and inferior 
clergy, barefooted and bearing relies of saints, implore his 
mere y for them. This he grants, after cutting to pieces an 
Lrish army which had come to their relief, under Guillamu- 
rius, king of Ireland. He reinstates lot and his brothers, 
Urian and Augusel, in the government of Scotland, and on 
his return, visits and beautifies York, appoints his chaplain, 
Py ramus, archbishop of that province, and then marries 
Guanhumara (or Guenevere), who had been edueated by 
Cador, duke of Cornwall. The next summer after this happy 
incident, Arthur fits out a fleet and an expedition into Lre- 
land, takes Guillamurius, the king of that country, prisoner, 
and reduees the whole of it to subjection. He then sails 
north to Tecland, which he also conquers, and a rumot 
having eone abroad that no country was able to withstand 
him, Doldavius, king of Gothland, and Gunfasius, king of 
the Orkneys, voluntarily submit to him and promise to pay 
tribute. Then, as soon as winter is over, he returns to Bri- 
tain, where he resides twelve years in peace. With regard 
to this portion of the history, it is sufficient to say that in 
the history of Ireland there is not the faintest trace of so 
great an event as the conquest of the island by the Britons,‘ 
and the native historians of Ieeland inform us that that 
island was not inhabited at that pe riod.} 

Mr. Knight, one of the most reeent of them, says on this 
subject: “ Mr. Macaulay has startled many a reader of the 
most familiar histories of England, in saying, ‘Hengist and 
Horsa, Vortigern and Rowena, Arthur and Mordred, are my- 
thical persons, whose very existence may be questioned, and 
whose adventures must be classed with those of Hercules 
and Romulus. We derive Hengist and Horsa from the old 
Saxon authorities, and history generally adopts them. Ar- 
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thur and Mordred have a Celtic origin, and they are generally 
rejected as mythical persons. It appears to us that it is as 
precipitate wholly to renounce the one as the other, because 
they are both surrounded with an asmosphere of the fabul- 
ous. Hengist and Horsa come to us encompassed with 
Gothic traditions that belong to other nations. Arthur pre- 
sents with the attributes of the magician Merlin, and the 
knights of the round table. But are we, therefore, to deny 
altogether their historical existence ? Mr. Knight, how- 
ever, passes over very slightly the portion of British history 
relating to the period when Arthur lived, (A. D. 485-542,) 
and thus leaves us to infer that he is inclined to adopt 
Macaulay's opinion. 

Other historians, however, profess their belief in the re- 
ality of King Arthur, and these, too, the most eminent. Gib- 
bon thus sums up his history and disposes of the doubts 
respecting it: “In a century of perpetual, or, at least im- 
placable, war, much courage and some skill must have been 
exerted for the defence of Britain. Yet. if the memory of its 
champions is almost buried in oblivion, we need not repine ; 
since every age, however destitute of science or virtue , suffi- 
ciently abounds with acts of blood and military renown. 
The tomb of Vortimer, the son of Vortigern, was erected on 
the margin of the sea shore, as a landmark formidable to 
the Saxons, whom he had thrice vanquished in the fields of 
Kent. Ambrosius Aurelian was descended from a noble 
family of Romans; his modesty was equal to his valour, till 
the last fatal action was crowned with splendid SUCCESS. 
But every British name is effaced by the illustrious name of 
AnrTuvr, the hereditary prince of the Silures, in South Wales, 
and the elective king or general of the nation. According to 
the most rational account, he defeated, in twelve successive 
battles,t the Angles of the North and the Saxons of the 
West: but the de clining age of the hero was embittered by 
popular ingratitude and domestie misfortunes. The events 
of his life are less interesting than the singular revolutions 
of his fame. During a period of five hundred years the tra- 


* 7 Po} ular [listo yor F gland, ve 1. p. 60 
+ Gibbon here relers to the ¢ eof Henry Hnntin 
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dition of his exploits was preserved, and rudely embellished, 
by the obscure bards of Wales and Armorica, who were 
odious to the Saxons, and unknown to the rest of mankind. 
The pride and curiosity of the Norman conquerors prompted 
them to inquire into the ancient history of Britain; they 
listened with fond credulity to the tale of Arthur, and eagerly 
applauded the merit of a prince who had triumphed over the 
Saxons, their common enemies. His romance, transcribed in 
the Latin of Geoffrey of Monmouth, and afterwards translated 
into the fashionable idiom of the times, was enriched with 
the various, though incoherent, ornaments which were fami- 
liar to the « xpe rience, the learning, or the fancy of the twelfth 
century. The progress of a Phrygian colony, from the Tiber 
to the Thames, was easily engrafted on the fable of the 
Mneid; and the royal ancestors of Arthur derived their origin 
from Troy, and claimed their alliance with the Cresars. His 
trophies were decorated with captive provinces and imperial 
titles; and his Danish victories avenged the recent injuries 
of his country. The gallantry and superstition of the British 
hero, his feasts and tournaments, and his memorable institu- 
tion of the knights of the round table, were faithfully 
copied from the reigning manners of chivalry; and the 
fabulous exploits of Uther’s son appear less incredible than 
the adventures which were achieved by the enterprising 
valour of the Normans. Pilgrimage and the holy wars in- 
troduced into Europe the spacious miracles of Arabian magic. 
Fairies and giants, flying dragons and enchanted palaces, 
were blended with the more simple fictions of the West ; and 
the fate of Britain depended on the art or the predictions of 
Merlin. Every nation embraced and adorned the popular 
romance of Arthur and the knights of the round table ; 
their names were celebrated in Greece and Italy ; and the 
voluminous tales of Sir Lancelot and Sir Tristram devoutly 
studied by the princes and nobles who disregarded the 
genuine heroes and historians of antiquity. At length the 
light of science and reason was rekindled ; the talisman was 


broken; the visionary fabric melted into air; and by a natu- 
ral, though unjust, reverse of the public opinion, the severity 
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of the present age is inclined to question the existence of 
Arthur.* 

The medieval historians, Gildas, Nennius, Henry of Hunt- 
ingdon and William of Malmesbury, were very positive 
in their assertions respecting Arthur. The first of these was, 
indeed, personally acquainted with Guenever, and probably 
with the king himself, for the author of the life of Gildas 
tells us it was one Meluas who stole Arthur’s queen, and 
that Arthur, upon his return from abroad, besieged him for 
a long time in the marshes near Glastenbury. Caradoc of 
Lancarven, a Welsh author of more credit than Geofttrey, 
and supporting him in those passages quoted from him 
in reference thereto, Says that the lady was at last restored, 
not through the terror of Arthur’s arms, but by the inferces- 
sion of Gildas, who had retired to the monastery of Glasten- 
bury.t 

Nennius, from whom Henry of Huntingdon derived his 
information, gives a list of the twelve battles of Arthur, 
referred to by Gibbon. Speaking of the progress of the 
Saxons, he says: “There it was that the magnanimous 
Arthur, with all the kings and military force of Britain, 
fought against the Saxons. And though there were many 
more noble than himself, yet he was twelve times chosen 
their commander, and was as often conqueror. The first 
battle in which he was engaged was at the mouth of the 
river Gleni supposed by some to be the Gleni in Linecoln- 
shire, but most probably the Glen, in the northern part 
of Northumberland.| The second, third, fourth, and fifth, 
were on another river, by the Britons called Duglas |or 
Dubglas, the little river Dunglas which formed the southern 
boundary of Lothian, though some think it was the river 
Duglas, near Wigan, in Laneashire,| in the region Linuis. 
The sixth on the river Basses, {not a river, but an isolated 
rock in the Frith of Forth, near the town of North Berwick, 
called “the Bass,” though some think it was the river Lusas 
in Hampshire.| The seventh in the wood Celidon, which the 
Britons call Cat Coit Celidon, {the Calidonian forest, or the 


* Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, chap. xxxvii 
t Guthrie, General Iistory of England, vol. 1, p. 101. 
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forest of Englewood, extending from Peurith to Carlisle. ] 
The eighth was near Gurnion castle, [variously supposed to 
be in Cornwall, or Binchester in Durham, but most probably 
the Roman station of Garionenum, near Yarmouth, in Nor- 
folk,} where Arthur bore the image of the Virgin, mother of 
God, upon his shoulders, and, through the power of our Lord 
Jesus Christ and the holy Mary, put the Saxons to flight, and 
pursued them the whole day with great slanghter.* The ninth 
was at the city of Legion, which is called Cair Lion | Exeter. | 
The tenth was on the banks of the river Trat Treuroit, | or 
Ribroit, the Brue, in Somersetshire ; some think it was the 
Ribble, in Lanecashire.| The eleventh was on the mountain 
Breguoin, which we call Cat Bregion, |or Agned Cathregon- 
ian, Cadbury, in Somersetshire.| The twelfth was a most 
severe contest, when Arthur penetrated to the hill of Badon 
Bath, Somersetshire}. In this engagement nine hundred 
and forty fell by his hand alone, no one but the Lord afford- 
ing him assistance. In all these engagements the Britons 
were successful. For no strength can avail against the will 
of the Almighty.”’+ 
Henry of Huntingdon says: “ In these times Arthur, the 
mighty warrior, general of the armies and chief of the kings 
of Britain, was constantly victorious in his wars with the 
Saxons. He was the commander in twelve battles and 
gained twelve victories. {Then follows the detail of them, 
taken from Nennius, with the slight variation of recording 
that at Mount Badon ‘ 440 of the Britons fell by the swords 
of their enemies in a single day, none of their host acting in 
concert, and Arthur alone receiving succor from the Lord.’ | 
These battles and battle fields are described by Gildas the 
historian,t but in our timess the places are unknown, the 
providence of God, we consider, having so ordered it that 
popular applause and flattery, and transitory glory, might be 
of no account. At this period there were many wars, in 
which sometimes the Saxons, sometimes the Britons, were 
victors ; but the more the Saxons were defeated the more 


* William of Malmesbury says Arthur did this at the battle of Mount Badon 
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t History of the Britons, § 50. { He means Nennius, not Gildas, § 12th century. 
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they recruited their forces by invitations sent to the people 
of all the neighbouring countries.’’* 

William of Malmesbury tells us that “ When this man 
(Guortimor, or Vortimer) died, the British strength decayed - 
their hopes diminished, fled, and soon had they perished 
altogether, had hot Ambrosius, the sole survivor of the 
Romans, who became monarch after Vortigern, quelled the 
presumptuous barbarians by the powerful aid of the warlike 
Arthur. This is that Arthur of whom the Britons fondly 
fable even to the present day+—a man worthy to be cele- 
brated, not by idle fictions, but by authentic history. He, 
indeed, for a long time upheld the sinking state and roused 
the broken spirit of his countrymen to war. Finally, at the 
siege of Mount Badon,* relying on an image of the Virgin 
which he had aflixed to his armour, he engaged nine hundred 
of the enemy, single handed, and dispersed them with 
incredible slaughter.’ 

Sir James Mackintosh, one of the most lnpartial of histo- 
rians, says: “It was not until fourscore years after the dis- 
embarcation, that Cerdic, at the head of the West Saxons, 
made a lasting impression on the western Britons in a series 
of battles, where he was probably resisted by the vahant 
Arthur.” Hume, generally considered the best historian of 
England, treats of Arthur as an undoubted personage and a 
most valiant warrior. He says: “ Cardie was not wanting 
to his good fortune, and in order to extend his conquests, 
he laid siege to Mount Badon, or Banesdowne, near Bath, 
whither the most obstinate of the discomfited Britons had 
retired. The Southern Britons, in this extremity, applied 
for assistance to Arthur, prince of the Silures, whose he rqic 
valour now sustained the declining fate of his country. This 
is that Arthur so much celebrated in the songs of Taliessin 
and the other British bards, and whose military achieve- 


ments have been blended with so many fables as even to 


* Ch pp. 48-49 + 12th century. 
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give occasion for entertaining a doubt of his real exist- 
ence.”’* 

Lingard, in some respects the best, and certainly the most 
graphic of the historians of England as relates to the history 
of that country during the early and middle ages, also 
admits that Arthur was a real personage, though he disposes 
of him in a very cynical manner. “The fame of Arthur,” 
he says, “has eclipsed that of all his cotemporaries. Yet if 
we divest his memory of that fictitious glory which has been 
thrown around it by the imagination of the bards and min- 
strels, he will sink into equal obscurity with his fellows. We 
know neither the period when he lived, nor the district over 
which he reigned. He is said to have fought and gained 
twelve battles. In most of these, from the names of the 
places, he seems to have been opposed to the Angles 
in Lineolnshire; from the last, at Mount Badon, to the 
Saxons under Cerdic, or Cynric. This, whether it was 
fought under Arthur or not, was a splendid and useful 
victory, which, for forty years, checked the advance of 
the strangers. Perhaps, when the reader has been 
told that Arthur was a British chieftain, that he fought 
many battles, that he was murdered by his nephew, and was 
buried at Glastonbury, where his remains were discovered, 
in the reign of Henry IL, he will have learned all that can 
be ascertained at the present clay respecting that celebrated 
warrior.+ 

The most recent writer on English history, professor 
Creasy, of University college, London, says: “If king Ar- 
thur, the favorite hero of mediwval romance and of Welsh 
antiquarianism, was a real historical personage, he must 
have been a leader of the British against the West Saxons 
when Cerdie and Cerdic’s sons commanded. An Arthur may 
have lived, and an Arthur may have gained some temporary 
advantage over the invaders; and he may have been con- 
spicuous both for personal valour and for the indomitable 
energy with which he strove to uphold the falling fortunes 
of his race. But his suecesses, as told by lay and legend, 





* History of England, vol. i., p. 19 t Ibid, vol. i., pp. 83, 84. 
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must have been grossly exaggerated ; and there is no doubt 
of the grand result of the strife between the German and 
the Romanized Celt in Western England having been, as 
everywhere else, the defeat and displacement of the old 
inhabitants, and the establishment of the new comers as 
lords of the land.’”* 

We think that abundant evidence as to the historical 
reality of such a personage as king Arthur has been pro- 
duced. There can be no doubt that there was such a prince 
of the Silures—as the Romans named the people of South 
Wales, or, to speak more accurately, those of Monmouth- 
shire and Glamorganshire—at the commencement of the 
sixth century of the Christian era; that he bravely resisted 
the Saxon invaders of Britain, and, on account of his mili- 
tary prowess, was eleeted commander-in-chief of the various 
tribes of Britons throughout England. That he was unhappy 
in his married life, owing to the infidelities of his queen, is a 
fact which may be questioned, since we find that they were 
buried side by side at Glastonbury, and that the only state- 
ment respecting it, at all worthy of credence, is that she was 
forcibly abdueted by a robber chief, who infested the marshes 
of Somersetshire, and that she was restored to her husband 
through the intercession of Gildas, who was then residing 
close by, at Glastonbury. We may beheve that he became 
involved in a quarrel] with his nephew Mordred, the son of 
Mark, king of Cornwall, who resisted his claim to supreme 
authority, and that both perished in battle against each 
other. All tradition, both local and general, confirms these 
incidents. But there is an end to all doubt, if the account 
given by Stowet of the exhumation of the remains of Arthur 
and his queen, be founded on fact. And what reason is 
there to doubt it? The testimony of Giraldus Cambrensis, 
who lived at the time when it took place (A. D. 1189,) and 
was well acquainted with the abbot of Glastonbury, who 
presided over the proceedings, by direction of the king, 
Henry the Seeond, is that of a man eminent for his learning, 
piety, and high rank. He was the son of a powerful Norman 


* History of England » Chronic 
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baron, William de Barri, and his mother was a descendant 
of the princes of South Wales. He was educated at the 
University of Paris, and became distinguished for his 
genius and his lectures on rhetoric and polite literature. He 
entered into holy orders in England in 1172, and obtained 
several benefices. His uncle, David Fitz-Gerald, was bishop 
of St. David's, and on the decease of that prelate, the chap- 
ter made choice of him as his successor, but Henry LI. 
refused to confirm the nomination. In 1185 he accompanied 
prince John to lreland, as secretary and privy counsellor, 
where he compiled his “ 'Topographia Hiberniw.” He be- 
came the author of several valuable works which have come 
down to us, and he is generally admitted to have been one 
of the brightest ornaments of his age.* If the testimony of 
such «2 man cannot be credited, on whom can we rely? 
Stowe, at all events, placed implicit reliance wpon it. 

The era of Nennius is uncertain, some assigning A. D. 796, 
and others, A. D. 994, as the period when his history was 
written. It is valuable only as proof of the traditions re- 
specting Arthur which were current in his time. He records 
one W hich prevailed at We dale or Wodale,a \ illage in Lothian, 
six miles from Melrose abbey, to the effeet that the fragments 
of the image of the Virgin, which he bore in his battle with 
the Saxons at Gurnion castle, (or, according to William of 
Malmesbury, at Mount Badon,) were preserved there. He 
says: “For Arthur proceeded to Jerusalem, and there made 
a cross to the size of the Saviour’s cross, and there it was 
consecrated, and for three successive days he fasted, watched 
and prayed, before the Lord’s Cross, that the Lord would 
give him the victory, by this sign, over the heathen; which 
also took place, and he took with him the image of St. Mary, 
the fragments of which are still preserved in great venera- 
tion at Wedale, in English Wodale, in Latin Vallis Dolaris.”+ 

The traditions respecting the knights of the round table, 
and the table itself are as unworthy of credit as the one we 
have justed quoted. Sir Thomas Malory’s statement, that 


* Itinerary of Archbishop Baldwin through Wales. Ed. by Sir Richard Colt 
Hoare. London, 1806 
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in his time was to be seen in Westminster Abbey, at Saint 
Edward's shrine, the print of Arthur’s seal, in red wax, en- 
closed in beryl, bearing the inscription Patricius Arthurus, 
Britannia, Gallic, (re) Mane, Dar “ee, inp rator, is a manifest 
falsehood. Who put the seal there? St. Edward did not 
live till five hundred years after Arthur, and the latter never 
was “emperor of Britain, Gaul, Germany and Dacia.” His 
assertion that Sir Gawaine’s skull and Cradoe’s mantle were 
to be seen in Dover castle is equally ridiculous, although 
Leland, the antiquary, SiLys, that Gawaine’s bones were 
shown to him when he visited the castle.* So in his state- 
ment that the round table was still preserved at Winchester. 
It is true that a round table is still exhibited in that ancient 
city, as that at which king Arthur's knights were wont to seat 
themselve Z. but it be longs to a far more recent date. The 
whole story ol these knights and their round table is 
pure fiction, invented in the middle ages to suit the then 
prevailing taste for splendid courts and knightly shows and 
tournaments. Moreover, Arthur never held his court at 
Winchester. He first appears in history as prince of the 
Silures in South Wales, and his capital or principal resi- 
dence was at Caerleon-upon-Usk, the Isca Silurum of the 
Romans. He afterwards removed his seat of vovernment to 
Camelot, now called Camel, near South Cadbury, in Somer- 
setshire, where the vast entrenchments of an ancient town 
or station are still to be seen.+ Considering the turbulent state 
of the times, and the impoverished condition of the country, 
owing to the ravages of the Saxons, the Picts, and the Scots, 
and the perpetual broils which existed among the multitude of 
petty chieftains or “ kings,” who held sway in England, it is 
not probable that Arthur's court, if he had one, could have 
been very splendid. He probably chose Somerset tshire as 
his residence on account of its military position, and the de- 
fensive nature of the ground, intersected with streams, and 
covered with fens and marshes near the sea coast. Glaston- 
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bury, where he was buried, was built on an island, named 
Avallon, Avallion, or Avelyon, 7. ¢., the island of apples. 
A recent French writer* is of opinion that the wonderful 





exploits attributed to Arthur, especially those which relate 
to his wars with the Romans and his conquests in Europe, 
are but medieval imitations of those recorded of Charle- 
magne. This is by no means an improbable theory; but 
inasmuch as we have been endeavoring to ascertain what 
historical truth there is in the legends relating to the British 
hero, and care very little about the absurd and extravagant 
account of his exploits in Franee, we need not trouble our- 


selves further on this point. 
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day, to excite scorn and contempt, so that we hear expressions 
applied by young men, if not by young women, to their 
parents which it would be improper to apply to the com 
monest servants. 

Those who deny that all this results from want of high cul 
ture must incur the charge of having but a very imperfect know 
ledge of the history of mankind. It needs no elaborate argu 
ment to show that just in proportion asa nation declines in 
culture it declines in politeness, and vice versa. 


In the time of 
Pericles, Plato and Aristotle, the proudest 


is of Athens 
In any assembly, publie or pri 


lest yout] 
refused to occupy their seats 
vate, while the aged or the infirm were obliged to stand.* To 
btai. 


pursue the opposite course was regarded as disgraceful. As for 


those who were wanting in respect to their parents or t 
} 


teach- 

ers, they were shunned as disreputable.+ 

The Romans of the Augustan age—the age of Virgil, Horace 
and Sallust—were similarly distingnished,¢ thongh not to tl 
same extent, because their culture was not so thoroug s that 

as Je 
of the Athenians. And is it not true that in proportion as their 
culture declined their manners deelined? in other words. in 
proportion as their Knowledge diminished under th Oppression 

| 
of the barbarians, their “ independence” towards each other i 
creased, until the revival of learning rendered them polite agai! 

The same facts are abundantly illustrated in modern times 


Thus, for example, it is admitted by all that for centuries 
France has taken the lead in europe an @ly ilization : but it is 
also admitted that during the same period she has had lit rary 
and seientitie institutions, at once the oldest and greatest that any 


nation of modern Kurope can boast. In pre oof of this. we need 
only mention the famous Academy tition rsa eny a 
where those of other literary and scientific institutions cease 
Accordingly, what people are more polite than the French? 
Who are more willing to treat all who deserve it with r spect 
and deference ? 

The English and Germans have each noble instit , 


ISLILUTIONS oO} 
* See Thirwall's Hist. of Greece, c. x., xliii, Mitford's Hist., ¢. iii., sect 3 
+ See Potter's Archwologia Graeca, bk. i., ¢. exxvi. 
¢ See Dillaway’s Roman Antiquities; also Hume’s Essay on the Populousness 
of Ancient Nations, &c. 
. . 9 ’ 
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learning: each have an intellectual aristocracev—an aristocracy 


of knowlege—and, accordingly, the sentiment of respect and def- 


erence 1s stronaly deve loped among the masses of both : and it 


1) } 


pervades all the relations of life. Except among a very small 


and insignificant portion of the people the principle of * equality” 
is regarded as one that has been tested and proved spurious ; it 
is borne in mind, even by those least in the habit of thinking 
for themselves, that when there was most faith in “equality,” 
most mischief was done, most outrages were committed, and 


} } } y+ 


Hood Was Wantonly shea . 


> + ] . ] ] ' . + ] } ] . + + 
Bu nowhere does the nomome we ed take such cadet p root, a 


the present day, as among us; and nowhere does it do so much 
mischief. It is it that places all power in the hands of the 
most ignorant Class; It1s 1t that causes justice to be bought 
and sold like the vilest commodity in the market: it 1s it that 
enables the murderer to gratify his thirst for blood with per- 


1] 


fect impunity, on the most frivolous pretext. Our colleges 


' : . : , 
cannot destroy it, because there 1s too much “equa ity among 
1 | , 


themselves: they are too much alike, and too much lke the 


| | . J © } J 
second or third rate grammar schools ol Europe: In a word, be- 


cause they are too feeble—because, while knowledge is power, 
the want of it is we ens eanecially in a collex 
We trust it is needless for us to explain that we 
| 
do not mean that any power should destroy the legiti- 
mate equality ol a \ class of our people. It is not what 


is right in any proper sense that we would have destroyed, but 


J 
a 


lence that our collegiate system is thus 
defective and feeble? Alas! it is to be found in a hundred 


forms. It is not our intention on the present occasion to ex- 


hibit the defects of particular institutions in support of our alle- 
gation. We have no disposition to do anything of the kind 
when it can be avoided without prejudice to the great cause ; 
on the contrary, most carefully would we abstain from giving 
the slightest pain to individuals in our discussions on education 
did we think that our doing so would be consistent with the pub- 
lic good. But no reform worthy of the name was ever pro- 


duced without what is called personality. Those who stand in 
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the way must be told in plain terms to move aside. It will 


not do to hint at them in general terms; precisely because they 


+ 


do not know better than to be in the way a hint is no use to 





» rm: } ; . . 

them. This we know from long experience, and it will ex- 
plain why it is that we lmay sometimes seem rather harsh. 

Fortunately, it is not necessary, In the present instance, to en- 


ter into particulars: it will be sufficient for us to mention some 


lacts Which are too obvious to be denled, hus, for example, 
| 

the chiel means of culture relled upon by all our colleges are 
.¥ ‘ . - 

the Classic languages Latin and Greek. A most excellent 

Ineauns, We readily admit: Out, In order to teach them propery, 


so that the end sought may be attained through their medium, 


ary that the teachers understand them. ITlow ean one 


J 
j 
f 


} ] } 


he said to understand a language in which, if you remove him 


from his books, he cannot express the most ordinat leas orally 
In writing ? Now, Is not this the case wit hineteen Out « 
no +x ryt { | + “1 1 ( ) ] } . | ‘ 
every twenty of our Latin and Greck professor ou ask 
| 
them do they teach their students to speak eithe mice, the 
) ] i } 
look at vou with surprise, as if such an idea had never occurred 
tothem before: they think you must either jest or be a pretende: 
| 
, : ’ ; , 
Nor is it strange that they should. Since they find it sufficient 
| lit to read a I itin or Gre boo \ th thre helpobk a du 
t ad grammar, itis absurd to exper that thre Cou 
aL or write the nguace In Which 10 1 vrittel When trans 
ting into the vernacular has to be studied to-day for hours, in 
rder to be taught for one hour to-morrow, if must be 
] + ] ] ] | ] + { + 
linitted that speaking the original Is out of the question 
| | 
Sometimes it happens that the professor is so situated that he 





cannot study the lesson: in this case he finds that some of lus 


students are much better translators than himse] 


not be something miraculous if such a professor could spea 
the language ? 
We have seen a professor in one of the largest and most “ popr- 


lar” colleges in the United States, studying anxiously in the re- 
citation room, with dictionary in hand, the passages inone of the 
‘easiest’ of the Latin authors, in which he was to teach his 
class an hour hence. It was our pris ilege to be present at his lee- 
ture ; we confess we did not expect much from it, and therefore 


were not disappointed ! If the case of this eentleman were pecu- 


} 
i 
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liar we should say nothing about it; but we are convinced that j 


his classical attainments were no worse, or no more limited than 


‘ 


those of scores of other college prot Ssors, Again we re peat 





that there are exceptions that we had the pleasure of meetil yy 
i i 

with professors who did not need to subject themselves to the 
cramming process before entering the class-room—protessors 


I 
who, because they understood the language they undertook to 





iand with more or less 





<_— 
aithoug 


; RE 
copiously annotated, and most of them have introductions 







historical or biographical, or both. Poor as Ireland 1s, 
and has been for centuries, our Irish editions form no ex 
ception to the general rule. Thus, for example, our Dublin 


7 


edition of Homer, in four octavo volumes, does not con 








a ae 
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tain a sentence of any language more vulgar than the 
Latin. The editor is Samuel Clarke, S. T. P. Yet it is the 
tenth edition: it is dedicated, in Latin, to William Augustus, 
duke of Cumberland. It has a eritieal Latin preface. All the 
arguments are in Greek ; it contains a Latin hexameter version of 


} 
} 


the [liad and Odyssee. The notes, which are numerous, are 


partly in Latin and partiv in Greek. sso are the varie lectiones, 
’ ; 


It has also a Greek index and a Latin index, “rerum et ver- 


Now. why will not some of our professors give us editions 


_ eg a 
like anv of those mentioned above? It is no use to deny 
that until they can do so, the instructions which they give in 
Greek or Latin must must be regarded as more or less cdefect- 
é 
vi If anv editor of ours gives either his preface or notes 
—— 3 
n the original. his work has escaped our attention aa 
| 
be it from us to deny that there are American editors 
oO tTeXTtT-DOOKS who are competent to write | itin ut they 
are very few—perhaps two or three among all! These few 
know verv well that nine-tenths of those to whom their prefaces 
ee ee I thee are not addre ee a oe 
are addressed—and thev are not addressed to the students, but 
‘ : , ; ; ere Hie 
to their prolessors only read Latin with eonsiderable difficulty 
, , . ’ : , 7 ’ 
and, therelore, they are obliged to put whatever suggestions 


S would be ublor- 


< 
I 
/ 


tunate 1f for no other reason than that it enables persons Who 
have but the merest smattering of the classics to publish Latin 
{ 


and Greek text-books, which bewilder the student much more 


than they enlighten or aid him. Thus, it is notorious that, ex 
eept in two or three mstances, none of our colleges or univer- 
sities even pretend to use either Latin or Greek for the clef 
I 
{ } } ‘ ] , Lat 
purpose for which language 1s ce signed that is, as @ neediuie of 
| 
wmudhe, 
Prt « Hmine that it niheient translate sean < ] — 
but, assuming that itis sulhicient to transiate, scan and pre- 
; . ; : 
pare “compositions that are never to be seen outside the re 


citation room. we fear that, judged even by this test, our col- 
eves in eeneral could not claim a very high rank. It will be 


admitted that if no use is to be made of a language further 


than to translate 


t. the translating ought to be thorough ; but 
in th 


e most pretentious of our institutions it is notoriously 


t} 


otherwise. Except in some rare instances, the most that is re- 
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quired of the student is to give a tolerable rendering of a passage 
in Greek and Latin: it seems to be regarded as entirely super- 
fluous to ask the students any questions about the author's 
style; the peculiarities of his language ; his views of morals, or 
religion ; the character of his philosophy, &e. If it be deemed 
necessary or useful to compare the author in hand with any 


other author, 


to indicate the points in which he is 
unlike or similar to any other, either in_ his style, or 
his opinions, we have seldom seen any evidence of the 
fact. We seldom hear any questions asked about his edu- 
cation; whether he was born in the capital or in the 
country; whether he was indebted to any friend or patron 
by whom his views have been influenced, &c. There are but 
very lew of our prolessors who appear to bear in mind that in 
addition to questions of this class it is necessary to require the 
student to give his opinion, not only of the hero, but of each of 
the principal characters in the poem or drama which he is en- 


din translating. Still more rarely do we hear any ques- 









tions asked about the structure of the Latin or Greek, or the 
points im which those languages differ most from each other. 
Need we say that many questions may be asked relative to 
the structure of each language which are not merely useful ? 
questions which could easily be rendered highly interesting as 


well as instructive. ILow much, for example, could be said of 













the various forms of the Greek infinitive; « 


f the Greek partici- 
ple: of the exquisite art w ith which the Greek tenses and moods 


are formed, so as to express, without any redundaney of words 


I 
or ietters, the nicest shack s ot thought f 


Then the Greek arti- 
cle, the partitive, the pronoun, Ilow many interesting ques- 
tions does each of these suggest, without mentioning the won- 
derful resources even of the Greek adjective, which, for exam 
ple, has different terms to express the comparative or superla- 
tive of good, according as a good thing, a good person, a good 
hen, 


What advantage has the Greek over the Latin? Is the latter 


) r 


artist, a good animal, a good quality, &e., &e., is meant? 


defective or otherwise because it has no article, or because its 
forms and tenses of the infinitive mood, or its participles, are 
so scunty compared to those of the Greek ? 


At least in nineteen cases out of twenty these essential things 
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are neglected. If the student learns to repeat the rules from 
his grammar with more or less accuracy, that is thought suffi- 
cient; the result is, that this fine translating which is to 
accomplish everything that is to be expected from the study 
of Greek or Latin, is done by rote. Such use of language 
is sometimes compared to that made of it by the parrot; 
but Polly not only talks to the purpose, though only to a 
limited extent, in the dialect she learns; it is certain that 
she understands a good deal of what is said to her, or in her 
hearing; while our students can talk none in the language 
which they are supposed to have learned. The latter can 
only translate at best, and even their translating must be lim- 
ited to the books, nay, the pages, which they have actually 
learned! In order to test the truth of this, and see whether we 
indulge in any exaggeration, let any one choose the most intel- 
ligent Latin student of his acquaintance who has just finished 
the translation of one of the satires of Horace, and ask him to 
have the goodness to translate the next satire in the same book, 
without the aid of his dictionary. It is true that we know 
American students, female as well as male, capable of doing 
so; but they belong to the very few who have not learned, or 
been taught, by rote. 


It may be objected that our ideas of what constitutes a class 


ical scholar, or a competent teacher of the classic languages, 
is erroneous. Most readily do we admit that our views 
the subject are entitled to no further consideration than they 
are found to be correct. If it be true that one may be compe 
tent to teach Latin in a college, or university, without being 
able to express the most ordinary ideas in that language, either 


orally or in writing, except, perhaps, while he is armed with 
) 


his Enelish-Latin dictionary, the same as some of our travellers 


arm themselves with phrase-books, then we are wrong, our 
classical professors are right, and there is as profound learning 
to be had in our colleges as there is any need for. But let us 
see what those whose authority cannot be disputed say on the 
subject. 

A very plausible argument used at the present day by those 


who do not like the trouble of studying the classics, as they 


should be studied, is, that it may be right enough for Roman 
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catholic colleges to devote so much time to Latin, it being the 
language of their church, but that protestants may pursue 
much more profitable studies. Jut the most earnest and 
powerful opponents of the catholics are precisely those who 
have most strongly urged the study of the classics. This is 
true, for example, of Luther himself, who did not hate even 
Satan, with whom he quarrelled so often, more cordially than 
he loved the classics. In Luther's time, also, there were per- 
sons who pretended to teach the classics by mere rules, without 
making any attempt to speak or write them. In exposing the 
absurdity of such pretentions in his “ Table Talk,” he reasons 
on the subject as follows: “ We learn German, or other lan- 
guages, much better by word of mouth, at home, in the street, 
oratthe church, than outof books. Letters are dead words; the 
utterances of the mouth are living words, which in writing can 
never stand forth so distinct and so excellent as the soul and 
spirit of man bodies them forth through the mouth. * * Is it 
not true that even those languages, like the Greek and Latin, 
which possess the most unerring rules are much better learned by 
use and wont than from these rules?” Referring, further on, to 
those teachers and prot ssors who undertake to teach the class- 
ics, precisely as they are taught now in our colleges, Luther says: 

There is an old proverb which runs thus: ‘If you do not know 
what you are talking of, you may talk jor ever, and no man will 
he the wiser.’ Alas, there are a great many of our professors 
who may talk on for ever about Latin, and no man, nor woman 
either, will be the wiser! 

In Luther’s time there was opposition to the study of the 
classics, as there is at the present day. Ridiculing precisely 
the same arguments used now against the languages, Luther 
proceeds as follows: “I wonder you do not say, ‘what have 
we to do with silks, wines, spices, and other productions of for- 
eign lands, inasmuch as we have wine, corn, wool, flax, wood, 
and stone, here in Germany, not only to supply our wants, but 
enough, and in variety enough, to minister either to comfort, 
dignity, or luxury.’ And yet these languages (the classics) 
which do us no harm, but are agreeable and useful, alike sources 
both of honor and projit, throwing light upon the Scriptures and 


imparting sound wisdom to rulers, these we despise, while the 





— 








: 
| 
| 
) 
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productions of other lands, which do us no good whatever, we 
fret and worry ourselves after to that degree that even success 
often proves no better than failure. Of a truth we are nightly 
called German fools and beasts!” 
Be it remembered that one of the principal charges of Luther 


} 
} 


} 
against the catholic hierarchy was that they were opposed to 
the study of the classies lest it might lead to the study of the 
Scriptures. “The cases are rare indeed,” he Sauvs, “ where the 
devil has suffered the languages to be in repute in the univer- 
sities and the cloisters: nay, these have almost always raised 
a hue and cry against them, in the past ages, as likewise they 
do now. For the prince of darkness is shrewd enough to 
know that where the languages flourish, there lis power will 
soon be so rent and torn that he cannot readily repair it. But 


y into a Vigor- 


now, since he cannot keep them from expandin 
ous growth, and from bearing fruit, he is at work devising how 


he may render them dwarfed and si ‘ly, if so 


il 


we, that they may 
decay and die of themselve 5, + 

Now, we do not think so ill of any of our colleges or uni- 
versities as to believe that they are under the influence of 
the devil. No two parties are more opposed to each other 
as teachers than our presbyterians and our jesuits ; no two 
differ on so many essential points ; but they are singularly in 
accord with each other in rendering the classic languages 
“dwarfed and sickly.” Without saying anything for the 
present of the degeneracy thus suggested, we proceed to give 
the views of another great protestant, only premising that 
we shall consider catholic testimony, in the proper place, on 
the same subject, with our wonted impartiality. 

That Luther was a profound scholar is beyond dispute. If 
all other monks were so stupid and ignorant as he sometimes 
represents them, those who instructed him in Latin and 
Greek were at least good teachers of human lore ; but those 
who mstructed the gentle Melancthon were still better. Me- 
lancthon was himself the author of several valuable works 
on classical education. His Latin Grammar, Greek Gram- 
mar, Manual of Logic, and Manual of Rhetoric, afford suffi- 


* Table Tulk, Longman’s edition, vol. ii., p. 49 «t seq t il 
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cient evidence of his scholarship. His “ Book of Visitation” 
is still highly valued in catholic France as well as in pro- 
testant Germany, for the excellent views it contains on what 
constitutes a good education. In this little work is embraced 
the “School Plan,” which Luther admired so much that he 
copied it entire in one of his works on the same subject. 
Referring, at the beginning of his plan, to the objections 
made by vulgar minds in all ages to the study of the classics, 
Melancthon remarks : “ Some imagine that it is enough fora 
teacher to understand German (that is, the vernacular) ; but 
this is @ misguided fancy.” Tn his school plan he divides 
the students into groups, and mentions the studies in which 
each group should be engaged. We fear that most of our 
college professors would find it difficult to teach their classes 
all that Melancthon prescribes for his third group. “ They 
should also,” he says, “ be rigidly confined to Latin conversa- 
tion, and to this end the teachers themselves must, «s Jar as 
possible, speak nothing but Latin with the boys ; thus they wi// 
require the practice hy WSC and the More rapidly, for the incen=- 
tives held out to them.’ 

This, be it remembered, was in a boys’ school ; that is, 
before the boys went to college at all they were expected to 
speak Latin ; and we may add parenthetically that it is the 
same at the present day in all the principal grammar schools 
of continental Europe, and in most of those of the British 
Islands. 1t is not to be supposed that the Germans in gen- 
eral, even of the higher classes, were highly educated be- 
cause Melanecthon preseribes these studies. We have his 
own testimony in proof of the reverse, as we shall presently 
show ; and if we compare it with the acknowledged facts in 
regard to the German scholarship of the present day, we 
shall find that the devil failed to “dwarf” the languages in 
Germany; that instead of their “deeaying” or “dying” 
under his malign influence, they have not only taken deep 
root since Luther's time, but have borne, and are still bear- 
ing, rich fruits. In proof of this we need only remind the 
reader of what comparative philology has accomplished ; 
What discoveries it has made. 

But to return for a moment to Melancthon. So anxious 
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was this profound scholar and accomplished, amiable gentle- 
man, to encourage the study of the classic languages, that he 
frequently lectured on them gratis, although by no means inde- 
pendent in his pecuniary resources. Some of his announce- 
ments of these lectures are still preserved. In advertising 
his lecture on the fourth philippic of Demosthenes he says : 
“T had hoped by disclosing to my hearers the grace of the 
second Olynthiac to have a//wred them to a nearer acquaint- 
ance with Demosthenes. But I perceive that this generation 
has no ear for such authors. For there remain to me but a 
few hearers, and these have not forsaken me lest I should be 
wholly discouraged ; for this courtesy I thank them. But | 
shall nevertheless continue to discharge the duties of my 
office. I will commence these lectures to-morrow.” When 
announcing his exposition of the Antigone of Sophocles he 
says : “I would utter an admonition if I thought it would be 
at all heeded, in rebuke of the shor hing harbarism of manners 
that prevails around us.”* He had but little expectation of a 
large audience when proposing to lecture on the Prince of 
Poets. This announcement was made, it appears, at Wit- 
tenberg, in December, 1531. ws I shall,” he say — according 
to my custom, read gratis. But as Homer, in his life-time, 
was needy and a beggar, so the same fate follows him now 
when he is dead. For this noblest of poets is compelled to 
wander about imploring men to listen to him. He does not, 


who 


however, seek out those qgrovelling souls, bent only on gain, 
not content vith r¢ sting in ignorance themselves, delight in crying 
down all noble learning, but turns rather to those free spirits 
who aim after perfect knowledge.” 

This would be sufficient to show how absurd it is to 
pretend that the thorough study of the classic languages is 
“popish,”’ or, at least, needless to protestants. But let us 
give another illustration or two. What protestant thinkers 
are most admired by those whose vernacular is the English? 
In reply, may we not mention Bacon, Milton, Newton, and 
Johnson? Each of these had thoroughly mastered the 


* Tt is certair says Bacon, “that learning soft)ns the barbharity and fierce- 
hess of n S$ minds { then if st superficial, for this rather works a 
contra } Ba s Works. vo ae 
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classic languages; each not only wrote Latin and Greek ; 
but also spoke those languages to a greater or less extent. 
As for the Latin, all could use it as freely as the English. 
Bacon’s works were written in Latin; Newton wrote not 
only his Principia in that language, but most of his other 
works; Milton wrote both poetry and prose in Latin and 
Greek ; and Dr. Johnson did the same. 

And here we are reminded of another objection made to the 
study of the languages at the presentday. There are educators 
who agree with the thoughtless crowd, that it is best to devote 
less attention to the classics, even in our colleges, and more 
to the sciences; nay, there are some who consider themselves 
first-class educators, who would be willing to set aside the 
classic languages altogether, in order that the sciences 
might be studied more thoroughly. These forget that there 
has not been one of the great scientific discoverers, of 
modern times, who has not also been distinguished for his 
profound classical erudition; not one who did not speak 
Latin as well as write it. This is true alike of Copernicus, 
Kepler, Galileo, Leibnitz, and Newton. Now, we may ask, 
in passing, was the time wasted which was devoted by these 
renowned investigators to the study of the classic lan- 
guages? It is well known that there is not one of them who 
has not gratefully testified how much he was indebted to 
the study of those languages, not only for that valuable 
knowledge which cannot be obtained by means of the best 
translations, but for their wonderfully invigorating influence 
on the reasoning and perceptive faculties. 

It is well to remember, also, that of all the peculiar views 
of Milton, none displeased Dr. Johnson more than the favor 
shown by the poet at one period of his life to scientific stu- 
dies, as compared to classical studies. This had much more 
to do than is generally supposed with the severity of John- 
son’s criticisms in his Life of Milton. “ Let not our venera- 
tion for Milton,” says the great lexicographer, “ forbid us to 
look with some degree of merriment on yreat promises and 
small performance, on the man who hastens home because his 
countrymen are contending for their liberty, and when he 
reaches the scene of action vapors away his patriotism in a 
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private boarding school.” The “ great promises” consisted 
in announcements on the part of the poet that his pupils 
would be taught “ what after all was most useful.” “The 
purpose of Milton, as it seems,” continues his great bio- 
grapher and critic, “ was to teach something more solid than 
the common literature of schools, by reading those authors 
that treat of physical subjects.” After showing in rather 
sarcastic terms what the aim of Milton was Johnson 
proceeds : “ But the truth is that the knowledge of external 
nature and the sciences, which that knowledge requires or 
includes, are not the great or the frequent business of the 
human mind. Whe the r we provide for ct tion or for conversa- 
tion, whether we wish to be useful or pleasing, the first requi- 
site is the religious and moral knowledge of right and wrong ; 
the next is an acquaintance with the history of mankind and 
with those example s which may he said to entbody truth, and 
prove by events the reasonable HESS of OPRNIONS. Prudence and 
justice are Vv irtues and excellences of all times and of all places ; 
we are perpetually moralists, but we are geometricians only by 
chance. Our intercourse with intellectual nature is neces- 
sary; our speculations on matter are voluntary and at leis- 
ure. Physiological learning is of such rare emergency that 
one may know another half his life without being able to es- 
timate his skill in hydrostatics or astronomy ; but his moral 
and prudential character immediately appears,” &e. In 
Johnson's time, also, utilitarianism had its votaries ; accord- 
ingly he excuses himself as follows: “ Let me not be cen- 
sured for this digression, as pedantic or paradoxical ; for if 
I have Milton against me I have Socrates on my side. It 
was his labor to turn philosophy from the study of nature to 
speculations on life ; but the innovators whom I oppose are 
turning from life to nature. They seem to think that awe are 
placed here to watch the growth of plants or the motions of the 


¥- 


stars. 

So much, then, for the “popery” of making students 
really acquainted with Latin and Greek—so much for the 
time said to be wasted in learning those languages. As for 


* Johnson's Lives of the Poets —Life of Milton 
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the catholic colleges, they cannot even pretend to assign any 
other excuse for not imparting a thorough knowledge at least 
of the Latin, than utter inability. Most cheerfully do we 
admit that some of them need no excuse, but perform their 
work so faithfully and thoroughly that we have taken pleas- 
ure more than once in comparing them to our favorite Ameri- 
can university (New York) and to Columbia College, as regen- 
erated under its present auspices, &c. It isto be regretted that 
there are so few catholic colleges of this class ; but all honor 
be to the few. These are the exceptions to which our criti- 
cisms do not apply, and to whose efforts we have never re- 
ferred but in the language of approbation and respect. 

To be honest, our catholic colleges must either teach the 
classics thoroughly, or frankly admit that they do not know 
how—that they cannot teach anybody, young or old, what 
they do not understand themselves! But above all other 
educators the jesuits have least excuse for not teaching their 
pupils to speak as well as write Latin. “Not a mere know- 
ledge of syntax,” says one of their own writers, “but a 
practical mastery of it—in other words, readiness and skill 


both in speaking and writing ; this is the aim of grammar.”* 
Further on the same writer says that the pupils of the 
jesuits are “to make a J/iving language of the Latin: hence 


thes should be taught on the principle of the maxim, “ lege, 
seribe, Nenu re.’ “Those alone,” he adds, “ Possess a perfect 
knowledge of a language who not only read it, but who can 
likewise speak and write it’+ In the Lustituti Societatis Jes: 
the same rules are everywhere maintained.t There are 
jesuits still who speak and write Latin, but they are very 
few. In all the United States there are not half a dozen 
who ean, and of this half dozen not one is to be found in 
either of the New York jesuit colleges. 

It will be admitted by every unprejudiced reader that we 
have done our utmost to encourage the catholic colleges. We 
have done so in the spirit of the teacher who takes more pains 
with the timid student whose progress has been slow, on account 
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of having labored under certain disadvantages, than with allthe 
other members of his class, partly in order that he might be 
respected by his fellow students, and partly in order that he 
might be prompted to improve and persevere. No sensible 
person takes it ill of the teacher to say, even to one of the 
most stupid of his class, “ James, why, you have been doing 
admirably during the last month ; you are now very nearly 
as far forward as Thomas, William and Joseph ; and if you 
will only study a little more and avoid billiard playing and 
other kinds of gambling you will outstrip them in a very 
short time.” If the teacher is aware that family pride is one 
of the weak points of James, there is no harm in his pro- 
ceeding to add: “ You ought to remember what accom- 
plished scholars your grandfather and great grandfather 
were ; they were grea 


as 


authors as well as great teachers. 
What a burning shame it would be for you not to be able to 
read their works!” But need we say that if this method 
fails the faithful pedagogue should try another? If James, 
instead of study ing more, fancies he know s enough since he 
is thus commended, puts on the airs of a philosopher and 
takes it as an offence to hear any of his fellow students 
praised at all, he must be addressed in a different 
strain ! 

This, it may be remembered, is the course we have pursued 
towards some of our catholie colleges, especially towards one 
or two of our jesuit institutions ; but they have rewarded us 
for our pains by employing female commentators to make an 
onslaught on us with pop-guns, as enemies of the true faith, 
and of the chief official exponents thereof, in this region! 
We do not allude to this peculiar mode of reward because 
we have any particuliar objection to be attacked in so harm- 
less a manner by the ladies, especially as we take pride in 
knowing that the amiable sex are in general our friends. 
For the sake of the many, nay, for the sake of what our fair 
castigators themselves would say and do in their calmer 
moments, if allowed to consult their own better feelings, we 
will not utter a harsh word in reply, but confine ourselves to 
a single line from Homer in which a beautiful and amiable 
lady who, on a memorable occasion, having finished a speech 
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not altogether lady-like in its tone, is requested to be a little 
more civil in her language. 
Mn ME, YUVAL, Ya lezoroiv OVELSECL SUILGV évinre.*® 

The only reason why we do allude to the circumstance is 
that it illustrates some of our views but too plainly. How 
degenerate the jesuits have become, when they are obliged to 
engage a female pen to defend them from the charge of 
incapacity as teachers! O shades of Sirmond, Petavius, Tur- 
sellini, Gonzaga and Kostke. To this list we could add 
those of a dozen of jesuits that have written works in Latin 
and Greek, which bear the classical stamp. But these works 
our New York jesuits would really be puzzled to read. This 
is the difficulty. This renders them feeble, and that alluded to 
is not the first time that woman came to the aid of the weak. 
Accordingly, far from blaming her, especially as she is kind 
enough to perpetrate a bull in our favor, admitting, at the 
close, the very fact for which she belabors us! we honor the 
lady for it ; but we would honor her still more, if, for the sake 
of sound edueation, she would give the good fathers of Ford- 
ham and New York sole wholesome advice le tter advice 
than they gave her in our case! Thus, for example, she 
might tell them in one of her editorials that they ought to 
study a good deal more, or go back to Canada, and devote 
themselves to missi mary purposes.t Even in New York there 
is work enough for them of this kind; and we do not doubt 
that they are qualified to do it. But the sort of classical 
teaching they do is, we are pained to say,a sad specimen. 
They, perhaps, might reply with some justice, as follows : “ It 
is true that we are indifferent teachers: entre nous, we need to 


* Ib., iii., 438 


t Since writing the above, two LTA}? rtant statements have been ide to us by 
two catholic gentlemen in whose veracity we have implicit contidence; one has 

formed us that the Very Rev. Father Perron has been removed from the super- 
iorship of this province; the other gentleman has corroborated this, and added 
that the Rev. Father L yyzance has also been removed from the presi leney of St 
Xavier's College It is quite possible that both may have been n staken If 
therwise, our feeling in regard to the matter is simply this we regret that the 


provincial, as well as the president, did not evince broader views, and a more 
enlightened intelligence ; and we hope their successors will protit by their failure, 
bearing in mind that the learning and ability possessed by jesuits two hundred 
years ago cannot make up for the lack of those qualificati ms at the present day - 
although a certain credulous, imaginative class may the cheer semblance as if it 
were the reality. ; 

It is true that we have taken the liberty of criticising both those gentlemen, 
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be taught ourselves ; however, it is also true that the society 
still numbers many great educators among its members ; but 
our superiors have the idea that only indifferent teachers 
are required in New York.” 

Whether the fathers of New York and Fordham would 
be thus frank or not, there is too much truth in it; yet they 
are very much displeased with the teachers of another 
catholic order, because the superiors of the latter pursue a 
course diametrically opposite ; that is, they send their most 
accomplished teachers to the United States, especially to 
New York, because that class are more needed here than in 
Europe. That the good teachers succeed in making 
good scholars while the indifferent fail to do so, is no 
more than might be expected ; and perhaps it is equally 
natural that those who fail should be jealous and sometimes 
lose their temper; nor is it unnatural that they should 
pretend, when criticized, that it is their religion and not 
their education, or rather their want of education, that is 
‘attacked!’ It may be, indeed, that they are sincere in at- 
tributing motives to those who eriticise them, for it require Ss 
something more than mere smattering to trace effects to 
their causes; and Virgil tells us that there is blissful knowl- 
edge as well as blissful ignorance. Be this as it may, it is 
well known that we condemn nobody's religion ; but that we 
condemn the mere pretenders of all religions, and this we 
shall continue to do, let who will scowl or assume the airs 
of marty red innocence and worth. 

It is needless for us, then, to assure our readers that 
we do not find fault with the professors of St. Xavier's Col- 


Lilt ) is ver as iv 
iis Fa I i i \ i\ iways ey lasa t sa i 
i yen nia ind What iV ha bee iv t ra “ 
f i mn sa il W i i ( S ¢ i 
svVs W uts lying me Ss 
r fa isT ‘ Ss, ¢ xc ta “ h 
‘ explains certain eut p : gether independently of the 
iis = i ea iis ‘ ir Ss « f re ] Set st it D il 
| i at Ron Ww is super t val s educationa iers 
i sa i i ii ith, ¢ oeral ana ¢ yhitened 
s, and the author of several works, some of which have been translated into 
itferent languayves, We are assured that this gentleman will show no favor to 
r, except the favor which should always be awarded to present merit. 
* Felix qui potuit rerum cognoscere causas. G. ii., 491. 
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lege, New York, and St. John’s College, Fordham, because 
they are jesuits ; did they belong to any denomination of 
protestants, we would criticise them quite as freely as we 
have done. It is sufficient to remind the reader, in proof 
of this, that we have not spoken in higher terms of any 
protestant colleges than we have of Georgetown* and [oly 
Cross ; we did so most cheerfully, because we found compe- 
tent and faithful educators in charge of those institutions, 
and we do not esteem those gentlemen less to-day on account 
of their being jesuits, or for any other cause. 

But our e perl nee is, that there is at least one point in 
which the protestant educators greatly excel the catholic 
educators in this country; the former bear criticism in a 
manly, dignified, manner; the latter cannot bear it all! As 
already intimated, we have criticised in this journal the insti- 
tutions of episcopalians, presbyterians, methodists, baptists, 
congregationalists, and unitarians, but none have pretended 
that in doing so it is their religion we have “ attacked.” 
Let us only say a word of the obvious incapacity of certain 
catholic educators, upon the other hand, and a general howl 
is raised against us; the bishop, and the archbishop, and 
all the small fry of catholic newspapers—in short, heaven 
and earth, if not purgatory, and even hell itself—are moved 


against us! We do not object to this for our own sake ; 


we are rather amused at it; but we can assure those who 
have recourse to such clap-trap, that the intelligent portion 
of their own people the very best and most pious of them, 
including timid ladies—are heartily ashamed of it. The 
thoughtful portion of the public, catholic as well as pro- 


* Our readers may remember that our admiration for the educational talents ot 
Father Maguire, the present president of Georgetown, has been somewhat limit- 
ed Last year we took the liberty of expressing our regret that his chief claim 
on the publie gratitude was that he had enlarged th 
the towers. We have now to thank him; forhe has proclaimed, in his great “com- 
mencement”"’ oration, and announced in all the orthodox papers, as well as in the 
new catalogue now before us, that, “It is in contemplation to establish a chair of 
English literature in the College at the opening of the fall term.” We omit most 
of the capitals, while admitting that they are highly characteristic. All we have 
to do with now is the new “chair;” we hope the “contemplation” of it has had 
a favorable issue, for we think it might be made useful in various ways, In our 
humble opinion it is an excellent autidote against litttleness of mind, arrogance, 
bigotry, bombastic speeches, &c., kc. By all means, then, father, let us have the 
new chair, if only on account of its being so near the White House, the Treasury, 
&c., it might be made a capital thing ! 


e playgrou ids and embellished 
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testant, do not fail to remark the contrast, and the con- 
clusion they draw from it is by no means favorable to the 
howlers. 

It is not therefore the colleges of any sect or order, as such, 
those of catholics or protestants, whose educational system 
we condemn. We only condemn shallowness and pretension 
wherever we find them, and unfortunately they are but too 
apparent in the colleges of all sects and denounciations ; 
with very few exceptions all indulge in a sort of charlatanism 
for which they ought to blush. Anybody gifted with the 
least perception knows how much they depend on the news- 
paper reporters. In nineteen cases out of twenty the honest 
reporter knows nothing of either Latin or Greek, or of any 
science more profound or abstruse, than the science of 
puffing. It is well known that “our own correspondent” gives 
a long or short report of the “ commencement” according to 
certain circumstances; nay, it is pretty, well understood 
that in many instances he is one of the professors; although 
his style has to be somewhat pruned down and im- 
proved in other respects before his eulogies on ‘“ Alma 
Mater” are permitted to see the light; yet these eulogies 
are sent to all parts of the country as_ testimonials 
the authority of which it would be rash to dispute—the 
longer they are the more highly they are prized! We have 
received piles of such ourselves—quite a large number from 
Pennsylvania.* All have a family resemblance ; they are 
pretty much the same this year as they were last year, or 
seven years ago. ‘Their chief ingredients are such as “ this 
time-honored institution,” “the learned faculty,” “the refee- 
tory of the college,” “the graduating class,” “highly inter- 
esting and able essays,” “an eloquent poem by L. D. Jen- 
kins, Esq., of the class of 1769,” “the Hon. Tom Smith, M. 
C., delivered an eloquent oration to the graduates,” “ the 

* Thus, for example, a member of the faculty of Lafayette College favored us 
with eighg long columns of this sort of matter, cut from Philadelphia papers, two of 
those columns being occupied by a “poem,” the first stanza of which closes as 
follows: 

* The thousand joys that once impregned 
The generous soul of youth, 


The myriad hopes that dawned and reigned 
As truth unfolded truth.” 


This, of course, is convincing, as to the high classic standard at Lafayette ! 
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honorary degree of LL.D. was conferred on the Hon. Tim 
Barleycorn, judge of the court of dernier resort,” &c., 
Xe. 

We have already remarked that all our educated men are 
aware of the failure of our college system; and it is 
almost superfluous to add that they deplore it as a national 
misfortune. They regard it not only as a loss, the extent of 
which cannot be estimated, but also as a reproach to our 
civilization. This is particularly true of those who travel 
and take some interest in education ; for they find American 
students at every European college and university which they 
visit. The number of our young men who have thus to seek 
a thorough education abroad would seem incredible were it 
not fully attested by official statistics. For the present, 
however, we will not state tlre approximate number any more 
definitely than that it amounts to over two thousand, and is 
largely increasing from year to year. 

It is gratifying to observe that there are some of our 
scholars who do not merely regret this ; they are also anxious 
to remedy it. The r medy generally proposed is to establish 
a great American university. ‘This would undoubtedly prove 
au remedy, but how is it to be established? Before any 
number of college s, however large, ean be made to consti- 
tute a great university, they must, individually, possess the 
elements of greatness ; each must possess a high standard in 
its own sphe re. Accordingly, before we can hope to have a 
vreat university, either our colleges must raise their stand- 
ards very considerably, or we must imitate the examples of 
Prussia and Russia. But here a serious, if not a fatal ob- 
stacle pretents itself. It was the governments of those coun- 
ries who established their great universities ; whereas our 
vovernment seems never to consider itself called upon to do 
anything of the kind. 

Then how can “ the people ” be expected to do what they 
know nothing about? Need we say that one of the last 
boons they would ask, is a great university for the purpose 
of teaching the “dead languages.” If they had such we 
fear they would think it was no boon at all, but rather some- 
thing to be looked upon with suspicion and jealously—some- 
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thing at least that cost too much and ought to be reduced to 
the cheap standard. 

If they wanted any colleges, institutions like Wabash, 
Ind. ; Paducah, Ky. ; Seton Hall, N. J.; Upper Alton, IIL. ; 
Fordham, N. Y.; Gambier, Ohio ; St. Xavier's, N. Y. ; Mead- 
ville, Pa., would be abundantly learned for them; all the 
better for not giving very “hard lessons,” especially in the 
“dead languages.” Should they take a liking for universi- 
ties, because the name sounds so well, they would think it 
entirely superfluous, if not injurious to the brain, to have any 
higher learning than that afforded by institutions like the 
University of Indiana, the University of Pennsylvania, the 
University of Oregon, the University of St. Louis, the Uni- 
versity of Kansas, the University of Kentucky, the Univer- 
sity of Utah, &c., Ke. 

But in the countries mentioned the case has been different. 
When the king of Prussia wanted to establish a great uni- 
versity, one which would impart strength to the Prussian 
nation, he had the money voted for the purpose at once. 
To the learned men of Prussia he gave the preference as 
professors; but if he found Austrians, Saxons, or even 
French or English, more learned than they, or better quali- 
tied for the chairs they were required to fill, then the latter 
were the successful candidates. The ezar of Russia pur- 
sued exactly the same course ; hence it is that even Russia 
has a great university—one in which not only Greek, Latin, 
Hebrew and Sanserit are thoroughly taught, but also the 
Persian, the Arabic, the Hindostanee, &e., &e. And this 
sufliciently explains the disagreeable contrast, that while our 
ministers plenipotentiary are, in general, unable to understand 
the language of any court of continental Europe to which 
they are accredited, the diplomats of Russia are quite at 
home in that respect, not only in Berlin, Paris and London, 
but also at Constantinople and Ispahan, and even at Jeddo 
and Pekin. 

We are quite satisfied that those who will bestow any 
thought on the various facts we have thus hastily glanced at 
will not think that we have been needlessly harsh or hyper- 


critical in our remarks on the condition of our colleges. 
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Could we do so conscientiously it would afford us much more 
pleasure to speak of them in the language of approbation, 
as we always have spoken, and shall speak, of the few whose 
faithful, efficient labors give them a just claim to that dis- 
tinction. Wherever we meet educators of this class our 
opinion of them, or our wish to encourage them, or to induce 
others to profit by their teachings, is not in the least influ- 
enced by our knowledge, or want of knowledge, of their reli- 
gious faith. 

This reminds us that of the many invitations to attend 
college commencements with which we have been favored 
during the past summer, the only one we accepted was 
that of Manhattan College. This arose partly from the cir- 
cumstances in which we were placed in regard to time and 
opportunity, and partly from what we expected in those 
classical exercises, Which for various reasons we deem the best 
calculated to insure the chief purposes for which all colleges 
worthy of the name are designed. It so happened that it 
was out of our power to do ourselves the pleasure of attend- 
ing either the University of New York or Columbia College, 
although we need hardly say that we yield to none in pro- 
found esteem for each of those institutions, or in implicit 
confidence in the fidelity and thoroughness with which they 
perform all they promise. 

In going to enjoy the attractions of the Central Park, we 
have often taken pleasure in extending our ride to Manhat- 
tan College, on being assured that we should be welcome to 
be present at the exercises of any of its classes. Accord- 
ingly, we had an opportunity of seeing what the students 
were doing some weeks before the “ commencement.” It is 
not our habit to indulge in long eulogies ; however much we 
admire what we see and hear, we do not wish to expand our 
impressions of it. We bear in mind that we do not address 
ourselves to the class who cannot be made to understand, in 
less than a column or a page, the simple fact that a college 
is doing its work well. This is our report of Manhattan 
College, and it embraces all. 

It is not without good reason that this modest, youthful 
institution has produced the results it has ; it is not without 
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good reason that so many of the most intelligent of all de- 
nominations attend its commencements. Only a brief explan- 
ation is needed however ; both the president and vice-presi- 
dent are not merely well-trained, experienced educators— 
they are excellent judges of what an educator ought to be. 
This gives them powerful influence over their assistants, as 
well as over their students. While none are more indulgent 
or more kind to their professors, none more earnestly insist 
on their performing their work thoroughly. If, as may 
happen in the best institutions in the world, a Manhattan 
professor becomes too indolent to penetrate beneath the 
surface, or shows by the general results, or lack of results, of 
his labors, that he was never very profound or thoughtful, he 
soon learns that clap-trap will not do—that he must not 
regard his position as a sinecure; that there are certain es- 
sential things which he must study, and master, if he does 
not understand them already. When one, depending on his 
salary for a livelihood, is thus addressed in a tone and 
language which could not offend the most sensitive, it is easy 
to understand that at Manhattan none can consider them- 
selves too old, or too learned, to learn. But in addition to 
this laudable and exemplary solicitude the Christian Brothers 
are, undoubtedly, the most liberal in their feelings towards 
“heretics” of all the catholic orders. While none are more 
pious than they, or more attached to the church, none make 
so little distinction in good will and kindness between pro- 
testant and catholic. In our opinion these facts are quite 
sufficient to account for the success of that vigorous but 
unassuming institution. We might add others, but we are 
not disposed at this moment to increase the jealousy of 
certain other catholic colleges. 

As all who take an interest in education would be glad to 
see educators like those of Manhattan multiply, we may re- 
mark, in passing, that the Christian Brothers have several 
other colleges and academies in the United States, as well as 
numerous schools. Their colleges at St. Louis, Mo., and 
Elicott, Md., would compare favorably with the best similar 
institutions of any denomination in the country, of the same 


age. For some time we have not seen any details or statis- 


’ 
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tics from either, but we are assured that both are in a flour- 
ishing condition. It is our privilege to know the president 
of the St. Louis college personally, and we know no one 
better qualified for his position, by experience as an instruc- 
tor, devotion to the great cause in which he is engaged, and 
a disposition to treat protestant students with the same 
kind solicitude with which he treats catholic students, with- 
out making any attempt at proselyting. 

As long as our male colleges, universities, and seminaries, 
are in a defective condition, it is not to be expected that 
our female institutions can be of a high order. If, in the 
order of nature, the male proceeds from the female, it is not 
less true that in the order of education, the female in- 
stitutions proceed from the male institutions. Whenver the 
latter are superficial and flimsy, it may safely be taken for 
granted that the former are not profound or thoughtful. 
The reason of this is so obvious that it is superfluous to 
mention it. Need we say, then, that a large number of our 
female seminaries, institutes, academies, and colleges, are 
little better than those costly baubles which a certain 
class of people buy merely for show? We do not, 


indeed, like to say so, for it seems rather ungallant; 


but however agreeable and proper gallantry may be 
in the drawing room and other places, the truth 
is much better in a diseussion on edueation. We have 


no intention, however, of exhibiting the defects of any 
particular institutions in this article. As we have found 
no fault in the present instance with male catalogues, we 
shall observe the same course in regard to female catalogues ; 
but we must reserve the right of taking up the latter, 
as well as the former, when we have more time to enjoy 
the curious things which many of them contain than we 
have now. In the meantime, it is much more agreeable to 
us to point out merits than defects. As there are honorable 
exceptions among our male institutions, so there are among 
our female institutions, and it is to this class we prefer to 
devote the small space how left for this paper. 

We have not to pass abruptly from male to female institu- 
tions. There are those at which both sexes are educated 
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that are eminently entitled to be ranked among our excep- 
tions. This is true, at least, of the Hudson River Institute, 
and Claverack College, an institution the superior merits of 
which are acknowledged in every town and city on the Hud- 
son which we have visited in the prosecution of our educational 
researches. Even at Poughkeepsie it is admitted that the 
Rey. Alonzo Flack, its principal, has accomplished more 
solid and permanent results, as an educator, “than the most 
pretentious of hisrivals.” So far as we have been able to learn, 
under no other auspices in this country has the plan of edu- 
cating young ladies and young gentlemen together, in the 
same halls, proved so remarkably successful. At Claverack, 
if no where else, the educational influence of the male and 
female students on each other has been decidedly beneficial ; 
and that institution seems also to enjoy the distinction of 
having afforded fewer opportunities for injudicious or ill-as- 
sorted marriages than many seminaries we could mention that 
are devoted exclusively to young ladies. We find several rules 
and regulations in its catalogue which serve to explain this, 
at least to some extent ; such, for example, as the following : 
“ Ladies and gentlemen will not visit each other’s rooms, nor 
will they associate with each other in walking or riding.” 
To this we can only add, for the present—not having yet had 
the pleasure of seeing the Institute—that educated men from 
different parts of the country, including clergymen and pro- 
fessors in male colleges, W ho have exnumined its sevel al classe Ss, 
speak in the highest terms of the attainments and culture of 
both male and female students. 

The Fort Edward Collegiate Institute is on the same plan 
as that of Claverack. The former is also very favorably 
spoken of ; and we have no doubt but the Rev. Dr. King, its 
principal, is a faithful and accomplished educator. Nor 
should we omit to mention that while on our recent visit to 
Poughkeepsie in search of educational information, our at- 
tention was particularly called to the Rev. Mr. Rice's Collegi- 
ate Institute for Young Ladies. We were assured significantly 
that it is much better than “some institutions that have more 
money and make louder pretentions ;’ but even those who 
gave us this estimate, and whose estimate we aecepted be- 
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cause it was sustained by cogent arguments, readily yielded 
the palm of superior excellence to the Claverack institution. 
As all the gentlemen mentioned seem disposed to afford us 
full opportunity to judge for ourselves, we may soon be able 
speak more definitely of the progress made by each. 

Much has also been done in New Jersey by those 
engaged in female education. Plainfield College for young 
ladies seems to have many admirers ; and from what we learn 
of the scholarship and abilities of its present principals we 
have no reason to doubt its worthiness. But there is one 
school in New J¢ rsey of which we can speak confidently. 
We have had the pleasure of being acquainted for years with 
the accomplished but modest principal of the Passaic Falls 
Classical Institute for Young Ladies, at Patterson, the Rev. P. 
E. Stevenson. We knew Mr. Stevenson when he was pro- 
fessor of Latin and English literature in the Deer Park Fe- 
male Institute, Port Jervis, N. Y., in connection with the 
Rev. Mr. Northrop, another worthy man and excellent 
teacher. More than once we had the privilege of hearing 
Mr. Stevenson lecture, and we were readily convinced that 


he Was eminently qualified for the position he occupied— an 
opinion in which Mr. Northrop fully concurred. We are not 
surprised, therefore, to learn that “ the system of thorough, 
practical instruction enjoyed by the pupils of this institution 
has been fully tested, and has received the marked approval 
of the most eminent thinkers.” Indeed, had it been other- 
wise we should have supposed that Mr. Stevenson had lost 


much of his characteristic energy, vivacity and enthusiasm 
as an instructor. 

Now, in accordance with the wish we have had for many 
years, that at least the edueators of all Christian sects 
should entertain a friendly feeling towards each other, we 
place in juxta-position with the Passaic Falls Classical 
Institute, conducted by a presbyterian minister and _ his 
wife, the Mount de Chantal Academy, conducted by the 
Sisters of the Visitation. In a former number of this 
journal,* we gave a brief outline of the character and 


* NO. XXXVI, pp. 376, et seq. 
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objects of this Academy, together with our impressions of 
the qualifications of the estimable ladies, who have charge 
of it. Mr. Stevenson, it must be admitted, is no lover of 
= popery - but no one loves scholarship, culture, and talent 
better. Accordingly, we are sure that if he knew three of 
the ladies who have charge of Mount de Chantal, he would 
have no objection to their company, but be quite as 


willing as we to acknowledge their just claim to a liberal 
patronage, at least from that class, whether protestant or 
catholic, who are in the habit of sending their daughters to 
convents. The same feeling would actuate every intelligent 
and generous mind. Especially may it be said, that at 
no other school in America is music, both vocal and in- 
strumental, more thoroughly taught, than at the Mount 
de Chantal Academy. The ladies who have charge of 
the higher classes in all departments would occupy a 
distinguished rank in any country or city; but it is one of 
the characteristics of this sisterhood to seek a field for their 
labors where least earthly reward is to be « xpected. As 
the nightingale chooses the most lonely and neglected, 
though beautiful spot, for her sweet and melancholy song, 
these good ladies seck to establish themselves where their 
services are most needed, and where they can do most 
good, without regard to remuneration. 

In some respects st. Mary's Academy, Notre Dame, 
Indiana, whose catalogue also lies before us, is different from 
Mount de Chantal; but in scholarship, accomplishments, en- 
lightened liberality to “ heretics,” and devotion to the great 
cause of education, there is a remarkable similarity between 
the leading members of both communities. Several vears 
ago we availed ourselves of the honor of an invitation from 
the lady superior to visit St. Mary’s wlile on a western tour, 
and we shall never forget how agreeably surprised we were 
at the high character of an imstitution situated in a part of 
the country supposed by most persons in the Eastern States 
to be almost at the outskirts of civilization. 

The case of Vassar College affords rather a melancholy 
illustration of the fact that it is by no means those institu- 
tions that boast of having most money, that furnish their 
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students most knowledge for their money ; it also illustrates 
rather unpleasantly the influence of what is called associa- 
tion of ideas in determining the ultimate value of money, 
considered as a refining agency. This idea occurred to us 
most forcibly while present at the closing exercises of the 
Rey. Dr. Van Norman’s School for Young Ladies in this city, 
some nine or ten days after our visit to Vassar. From an 
acquaintence of a dozen years with this unpretending, but 
thoroughly efficient institution, we had expected much from 
its graduates ; it was precisely because we had this implicit 
confidence in its work, that while having reluctantly to de- 
cline many kind invitations from the principals of other 
similar institutions, we took pleasure in availing ourselves 
of that of Dr. Van Norman. And far from being disappoint- 
ed, we were, if possible, more pleased with the exercises 
than on any former occasion. Our readers are so well ac- 
quainted with the hlgh standard of this school in all the es- 
sential requisites of a thorough female education, that even 
were it proper to introduce details into a cursory article of 
this kind, it would be entirely superfluous. All we wish, 
therefore, is to congratulate Dr. Van Norman on his distin- 
cuished suecess—a success of which his new school building, 
now nearly completed, serves as an agreeable and enduring 
evidence.* 

Another New York educator who is entitled to the con- 
gratulations of the friends of liberal female education, is 
Dr. Pierce, president of Rutgers Female College. That he 
has succeeded, by energy, perseverance, and an enthusiastic 
love for the great cause of intellectual development, in es- 
tablishing a highly re spectable educational institution, will 
be readily admitted by every intelligent and impartial gen- 










The new building is situated in Forty-sixth street, just beside the Fifth 
Avenu Ihe lot is 409x100; the building 35x100. Thus five feet are left for 
4 passage between the School and the next house, for light and air. When com- 
plete, the structure will be six stories, including basement, with Mansard roof. 
r study hall, or lecture-room, is 68x25, capable of comfortably seating four 

ndred adults, The school building being connected with the private residence 
of t principal, the entire front extends to sixty feet. This fine edifice would go 
far to prove, by itself, that the intelligent portion of our people know how to ap- 
preciate superior ¢ ilture, and have the good sense to understand that a liberal 


cessary for their daughters, than for their sons, but rather 
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tleman or lady who visits Rutgers and takes time to examine 
its system, and the results of that system as unosten- 
tatiously exhibited by the principal classes. 

One excellent characteristic of the American people is, 
that any one who does his work faithfully for them 
especially if it be intellectual work—may safely calculate, 
whatever difficulties he may have to encounter at the 
outset, that if he will only persevere he will ultimately 
be encouraged, not only liberally, but generously. It is, 
in fact, only pretenders that fail to secure recognition for 
their intellectual labors in this country; and hence it is 
that Dr. Pierce, as well as Dr. Van Norman, has to procure 
more ample accommodations for his institution in order 
to be able to avail himself of the increased patronage with 
which the public wishes to reward him. <A branch of 
Rutgers Female College opens at Harlem on the 20th of 
September, at which, all the studies, professors, class 
arrangements, &c., will be precisely the same as those at 
at the Fifth Avenue. 

As we have always entertained, and often expresse d, the 
highest respect for female teachers, none can charge us with 
indulging in any new-fangled notion when we rank Mlle. 
Rostan with the most accomplished and most suceessful of 
our metropolitan educators. To most of our New York 
readers, if not to all, the lady is well known through her ex- 
cellent French and English School for Young Ladies in East 
Thirty-sixth street, near Park Avenne. Accordingly, they 


would assign her that rank themselves. But, probably, our 


I 


readers in other cities do not know her so well. In 
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order to show the latter that we are not peculiar in our 
estimate, we will make a remark or two. When opening 
her School in this city several years ago, Mile. Rostan 
was introduced to the friends of female education by the 
Rey. Dr. Barnas Sears recently president of Brown Uni- 
versity, and now general agent of the Peabody educational 
fund—in the following language : 







* Having intimately known Mademoiselle Louise F. Rostan for many 
years, first, when she was pursuing her studies under the best masters in 


Paris, and afterwards as a teacher in several distinguished seminaries 






for young ladies, and in private families in this country, Iam able to 
spe ik with great co itidence of her superior abilit .. her finished education : 


l 
and her ¢« pe miatl and religious character. 





















Writing to a friend in this city last year (July, 1868), and 
referring to this testimonial, “after ten years’ observation 
of the lady’s success,” as the head of her present school, the 
same gentleman says: ~ I can speak with still more confi- 
dence of her eminent fitness for such a responsible p sition.” 
Several other distinguished educators bear testimony equally 
emphatic to the superior abilities and worth of Mile. Rostan. 
Now this lady does not call her institution by any other 
name than a school, but had certain colleges done their work 
half so well we should never have felt it our painful duty to 
criticise them. Mlle. Rostan addresses herself to those who 
desire to see their daughters become good and useful, as well 
as accomplished. Her school is divided into three depart- 
ments, which are under the care of about twenty competent 
professors and teachers, including lecturers, tutors in ihe 
languages, and instructors in the ornamental branches. To 
all students who have been “ perfect” thirty-two out of 
thirty-eight weeks, premiums are awarded ; and those who 
complete the seven years’ course with credit to themselves 
receive diplomas. A friend who has a daughter at this school 
assures us that the lady, being entirely alone, regards her 
boarding pupils as her own family, and loves them as if they 
were her sisters. If an institution, possessed of these char- 
acteristics, had only a dozen students, we would as unhesi- 
tatingly discuss its merits as if it had five hundred. To this 
we need hardly add that it affords us much pleasure to learn 
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that Mile. Rostan has from eighty to one hundred students, 
including boarders. 

Although we sincerely believe that we render the public 
a service by calling attention to the few female institutions 
thus briefly clanced at, we readily admit that this is not 
our exclusive object >; we are quite is sincerely and decidedly 
of opinion, that the faculties of several male colleges to 
which we have also taken the liberty of alluding, would 
profit by examining the excellent systems of teaching pur- 
sued at those institutions, whether they be called colleges, 
institutes, or merely schools. In other words, what we have 
said in this desultory manner, at the close of our article, is 
to be regarded as a part of our argument in proof of 
the fact, that if we have but very few educational institutions 
in America that can claim high rank, it is because we have 
very few professors or teachers that are properly qualified 
as such; whereas we have shown, upon the other hand, that 
those who are properly qualified, produce as eood results 
here as in any other country in the world. 

We are quite aware that the majority of “ faculties,” whose 
systems and practices we have criticised in this and other 
articles, will rather scowl at our arguments, than thank 
us for them, but we would say to all, including jesuits, anti- 
jesuits, Vassars, &e., &c., with the best wishes for their 
improvement, as Demosthenes once said to the Athenians 
on their murmuring at his having denounced some of their 
failings : “ My counsels are not such as tend to aggrandize 
me and diminish you, but sometimes not expedient jor me to 


ive a though always ex pedic nt for You to follow.” 


Art. [X.—Note to Vassar College Article in our last number. 

We do not recur to this subject for the purpose of making any further 
criticisms; but as it would be impossible for us to reply, individually, 
by letter, to all who have written to us about our article, we beg leave 
to say a word here which may answer the same purpose. When we in- 
form our readers that we have not received fewer than five hundred let- 
ters from educated ladies and gentlemen, in all parts of the country, 
warinly thanking us for that paper, we must seem to many to indulge in 


exaggeration ; yet any one who doubts the fact may easily satisfy him- 
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self, for we will place pile after pile of letters at his disposal, Nor is it 
any mere boast to say that the compliments which we receive in many 
of these letters are far higher than we have ever been sanguine or am- 
bitious enough to expect; indeed they are so much so, that were we re- 
quired to quote them they would put our modesty—if editors may be 
said to have any—to too severe atest. But this also we can prove; and 
we are all the more proud of it from the fact that it is the most accom- 
plished scholars, and ablest and most successful educators who are most 
flattering to us in their encomiums. 

None appreciate more highly than we the approbation of the good 
and judicious; but in the present instance we have to return our thanks 
for more than mere compliments; more subscriptions have been enclosed 
to us since June last, than during any previous whole year. Seeing that 
we could not supply the demand for our June number, we ordered a 
large edition of the Vassar article printed alone, in pamphlet form ; 
but we find that also utterly inadequate, 

To the most intelligent portion of the daily and weekly press, both 
secular and religious, our respectful acknowledgements are also due, for 
its liberal and complimentary estimate of the same article. Had we any 
disposition to injure those who tried to intimidate us, we could show by 
many quotations, that the leading journals of the United States have 
pursued a very different course from that of undertaking to overwhelm 
us for the exercise of a right which every American citizen worthy of 
the name holds to be inalienable, 

sut we have no such disposition or intention. We made our criticisms 
on Vassar partly because we are opposed to certain modes of procedure, 
ind partly because we felt that those modes did gross injustice to some 
of the best female institutionsin America. <As for any malice toward 
Vassar, or any one connected with it, we certainly had none; nor ave 
we now. If we saw an improvement in its system to-morrow, none 
would more cheerfully give it full credit for that improvement. 

Among the hundreds of letters we have received are three or four 
that make certain objections; but they do so in courteous language, 
and it is our wish to treat them accordingly. It is due even to the gen- 
tleman who supposed, before our article was published, that he could 
frighten us, to say that after it was published he manifested to us no bad 
temper; nor has he intefered with us since in any manner. So far as we 
are concerned, therefore, he may consider himself disposed of like the 
woman taken in adultery, who was told to sin no more. 

Among the very few who have objected are Mr. Benson J. Lossing, 
author of “ Vassar College and its Founder,” and the Rey. Dr. Lyman 
Atwater, one of the editors of the “ Princeton Review.” Mr. Lossing com- 
plains, in a gentle manner, that our criticisms on his book would imply 
that he would encourage intemperance, whereas he has all his life been 
opposed to it. We certainly did not mean to attribute to him any such 
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unworthy motive; nor was it our intention to make any charge what- 
ever against him. Our idea of his book was that he was engaged to 
write it, as an architect is engaged to build a house. No matter what 
may be tlie taste, or the artistic skill, of the architect, he is bound to 
construct the editice as directed by lis employer. If the latter wishes to 
introduce hen-roosts, or other things having an unpleasant odor, into the 
main building, that is his affair; upon the same principle, if the gentle- 
men who engaged Mr. Lossing to write this book wished him to intro- 
duce into it a brewery or two, a little beer, a few stanzas from * John 
Barleycorn,” &c., he had either to comply, or come to a rupture with his 
employers. 

This was our view of the case. We were very unwilling, therefore, to 
disoblige Mr. Lossing; but, as we told him, in reply to his polite note, 
we bore in mind that, in all wars the innocent have sometimes to sutler 
with the guilty; and that when there is a prospect of eradicating a can- 
cerous growth, the skilful and honest surgeon does not hesitate to apply 
his lancet to a portion of the sound flesh, in order that the rest may be 
saved, To this we need hardly add that, without being influenced by 
any consideration whatever, but our own love of fairness and justice, we 
entirely acquit Mr. Lossing of all intention of predisposing the young 
ladies of Vassar, or any other young !adies, in Poughkeepsie or elsewhere, 
to the use of beer, or any kindred beverage. 

We wish to satisfy Dr. Atwater also, in any way in our power, for any 
injury we may have done him, in the exercise of our acknowledged “ belli- 
gerent rights.” There was no reason why we should impute any improper 
conduct to the Princeton Review, or to any of its editors, publishers, or 
proprietors. Our readers will bear us testimony that we are not in the 
habit of seeking to disparage any contemporary; we never speak dis- 
courteously of any periodical; much less would we make wanton attacks 
on its conductors, 

But had we even been in the habit of making such, what could have 
been our motive inthis case? The Princeton Review, as we understand, 
is exclusively theological; and we never discuss theological subjects. 
So far as we are aware, the interests of that respectable periodical do 
not conflict in the slightest manner with those of our own. We had 
never heard that any one connected with the Princeton Review had dis- 
obliged or injured us in any manner. What, then, could have been our 
motive in attacking it in our Vassar article? There was none whatever ; 
nor did we attack it. We merely mentioned statements made to induce 
us, as we be believed, to do a certain thing; that we did not give those 
statements as facts will be readily admitted by any one who will care- 
fully and calmly read our remarks on the subject. At the same time, it 
is but justice to say that we did not think, for a moment, nor do we 
now, that the gentleman who made those statements did so for the pur- 
pose of injuring, or disparaging, the Princeton Review. We regarded 
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his whole representation in relation to it simply as an argument ; and it 
was as such we presented it to our readers—as an illustration of the ex- 
tremes to which injudicious zeal will sometimes lead even those who 
mean well, 

We were not at all surprised, therefore, when we received the polite 
note of the Rey. Dr. Atwater, which explicitly denied that any such ar- 
ticle as that spoken of had ever appeared in the Princeton Review. 
Most cheerfully do we place this denial on record; and having done so, 
we take leave of the whole subject, with sincere gratitude to many— 
with ill-will to none, 


NOTICES AND CRITICISMS. 
HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 
True Story of Lady Byrow’s Life. Atlantic Monthly, September, 
L869. 

It is with feelings of sorrow and surprise that we have perused this 
article—sorrow that the author is an American lady, and surprise that a 
publishing house once ranking among the first and most respectable in 
the United States, should give it forth to the world. During the 
life time of Mr. Ticknor no such effusion could have appeared in the 
Atlantic; for Mrs. Stowe, we regret so say, is not merely indelicate, in 


the article referred to. Some of her details are positively obscene, not- 
withstanding the frequent occurrence of scriptural phrases, and allusions 
to things and persons sacred, interspersed here and there, probably to 
serve as amulets to ward off the effects of the pruriency. 

And what is the object of the article? Ostensibly, te vindicate Lady 
Byron from certain aspersions of her husband’s mistress, the Countess 
Guiccioli. Mrs. Stowe, acting on the strength of certain real or pre- 
tended credentials, has taken up the gauntlet in her defence. Passing 
over the improbability of Lady Byron’s having entrusted to a casual 
acquaintance the most important secret of her unhappy life, to the 
exclusion of hundreds of English women worthy of her confidence 
and quite competent to carry out her wishes, we regard Mrs. Stowe as 
having offended against public propriety, in her unprovoked attack on 
the memory ot the poet, and in her efforts to render him odious in the 
eyes of the world. Were the virtues of Lady Byron of so faint and sub- 
dued a tint as to require the contrast of the intense blackness with which 
her husband is here painted? The darkest crimes in the calendar are 
laid to his charge, and the writer gloats over her presumed discovery. 

If all men of genius are to be discarded on account of their gallantries, 
the world must lose Ovid and Catullus, Dante and Tasso, Goethe and 
Shakespeare, and many others who have been the brightest ornaments 


of their respective ages and countries. The private vices of public 
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men are often magnified through the glass of popular exaggeration; 
and calumny sometimes falls heaviest on those who merit it least. 
Socrates himself, the purest and noblest character in Grecian history, 
was the victim of the vilest slanders from his contemporaries; nor did 
his nearest and dearest relatives, or his favorite pupils, escape their share 
of the unmerited abuse. The effect of this malevolence is still to be 
seen, Modern students are too apt to base their estimates of this great 
philosopher on the low, grovelling satire of Aristophanes, who prosti- 
tuted his genius to the cause of personal or political enmity. And what 
sort of idea should we form of Pericles, if the history of Thucydides had 
been lost, and the comedies of Cratinus preserved ¢ 

There are, moreover, a certain class of mankind who, without personal 
motives, take particular delight in searching for flaws in the character 
of men greater, if not better, than themselves ; some from pure malice, 
others from the love of notoriety, for we cannot call it fame. We fear 
the latter motive was what chiefly determined Mrs. Stowe to publish the 
article now under discussion. At all events, we prefer to attribute it to 
this rather than to a sordid love of gain, of which, however, she has 
heen repeatedly accused by those who know her perhaps better than we. 

It is also true that, to many minds, trained under a certain gloomy 
religious system, a crusade against vice is the most attractive of all en- 
terprises. But it too often happens, in such cases, that the company of 
the demons of iniquity whom they have undertaken to exorcise acquires 
for them so strange a fascination, that they are fa:n to linger among 
them, and display them to the reader in all their deformity. 

Thus Mrs. Stowe has forced upon the attention of the ladies of Amer 
ica certain objectionable poems of Lord Byron, and has even gone so far 
as to form a chrestomathy of indecent passages from Cain and Don Juan, 
of which she makes a personal application to Lord Byron himself, as if 
a writer of fiction in any form should be held personally responsible 
for the speeches and sentiments of his characters! If this mode of 
arguing be legitimate, what is to become of the reputation of all our 
great dramatists, poets and novelists ? 

The evidence of the article in question is as fragile and 
nugatory as its publication is ill-judged and reprehensible. Public 
opinion, both in England and America, has unhesitatingly con- 
demned this attempt to drag into the light of day the private 
vices of a man who has lain in his grave for nearly half a 
century. Whatever may be the faults, or even the crimes, of a man of 
genius, their most remote effects soon disappear from the earth. The 
poetry of Byron still lives, but all to whom his vices may have caused 
the slightest pang during his life time are now dead. The mystery, of 
whatever nature it may have been, in the domestic relations of Lord and 
Lady Byron, was preserved by the latter, as long as she lived, an inyio- 
lable secret from the world; and even now her solicitors, far from show- 
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ing any disposition to reveal it, have expressly disclaimed all connection 
with the pretended revelations of Mrs, Stowe. 

But the attack, although probably intended only for Byron and _ his 
defender, is, in reality, directed also against the memory of several of his 
relatives. ILis sister and her daughter are held up to the public as objects 
ng stigmatized as the guilty partner of his 


of loathing, the former lx 
crime, and the latter, innocent as she was, as tainted by both the sin and 
the relationship! Nor does his own legitimate daughter escape—that 
daughter whom Byron loved so tenderly. If Lady Byron were a true 
wife, or endowed with the feelings ofa true woman, and were still living, 
there can be little doubt that she would re puciate this unworty effort, 
purporting as it is to be in her defence, and repent of her haste in 


selecting, if she ever did select, so indiscreet a champion. 


Le Monde et Ullomme primitif selon la Bible, Par Mer. MEIGNAN, 
Evéque de Chalons-sur-Marne. SVO, Pp- $03. Paris: Victor Palmé. 
ISG. 

In this work we have an elaborate and ingenious attempt to sustain 
the biblical record of creation and the unity of the human race. In 
separately discussing the six days of the Mosaic cosmogony, the author 
displays consid rable geological and zoological learning, but he relies 
too modestly on a careful accumulation of the opinions and conclusions 
of others rather than on any original application of facts. He always 
prefers to cling to authority; and even in the pages under tle head of 
*M. Darwin réfuté par les faits,” he does not tell us what the facts are, 
but simply gives us an array of names and opinions. Altogether, 
Bishop Meignan shows a better acquaintance with the literature of the 
natural sciences tlan with the sciences themselves. No attempt is made 
to sustain the diferad veracity of the first chapter of Genesis; the six days 
are regarded as indefinitely long periods of time. (p. 19.) Nor is this 
all: 

* C'est une erreur de croire que la foi catholique enferme l'existence de l‘homme dans 
une durée qui ne peut depasser six mille ans. L’éyglise ne s’est jamais prononcée sur une 


question aussi delicate, et cette abstention est pleine de sagesse.”’ (p. 163.) 

And yet the author hesitates to accept sueh a long period as twenty 
thousand years. The chapters on the chronology of the Egyptians, Hin- 
doos, and Chinese display extensive reading on those subjects ; but when 
the bishop comes to discuss the primitive unity of language, he shows 
himself to be somewhat puzzled. He is manifestly no philologist, and 
has not read his authorities with sufficient care to be able to understand 
the width of the gulph that separates the Indo-European and the Semi- 


* The French works reviewed in this department are furnished by Mr. F. W. Christern, foreign 
bookseller, New York 
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tic forms of speech. In answer to Pott’s well known assertion that there 
is no instance of a language developing itself from the monosyllabic into 
the agglutinative, or from the agglutinative into the inflexional stage, 
he only alleges the somewhat doubtful instance of incipient inflections 
in the Chinese, and the intrinsic probabilities that such transitions have 
taken place without our knowing it. Professor Pott may be right and 
may not, but a scholar of his calibre does not deserve to have one of his 
theories dismissed so cavalierly. On the whole, however, although it 
may be seen almost at the first glance that the book is of a controversial 
character, the spirit that pervades it is by no means bitter, and a tone at 


once moderate and courteous is preserved against all opponents. 


Vie de Madame de Lafayette. Par MADAME DE LASTEYRIE, sa Fille. Deuxi- 
éme edition. Paris. 1869. 
Though purporting on its title-page to be simply a biography of the 
wife of General Lafavette, at least one-third of this volume is occuple d 
with other matter. First, we have a revision of the life of the dutchess 


d’Ayen, written by her daugiter, Mme. de Lafayette, while in the prison 


"Gani Mais 7 if e) 
/ 


of Olmutz, and “ printed, but not published,” (im) ee 
after the return of the latter to France. Then follows Mme. de Lastey- 
rie’s biography of her mother. Anything that throws additional light 
on the most important epoch in modern European history, the era of the 
French revolution, is of more or less importance; and anything con 
nected with Lafayette has some interest for the American people. It may 
be doubted, however, whether any readers, save those ¢ specially interested 
in the details of French history from 1759 to 1807, would care to give 
this volume more than a cursory examination, To some future historian 
of France, however, its contents will be valuable 


mi s pour servir, 


The close family connection of Mme. de Lafayette with some of the 
celebrities of that day, and the numerous letters of important historical 
personages interspersed through the book, are suflic ient warrant for this. 
At the end of the volume we have a long letter of General Lafayette 
himself, as well as several state papers of greater or less importance, but 


of no interest to the general reader. 


Madame de Lafavette is here represente:] as, What she undoubtedly 
was, a highly r ous, amiable, and generous woman. A fondness for 
dwelling on her virtues and eulogizing her conduct amid so many suffer- 
ings is what we are to expect from the pen of a tenderly attached 
daugliter, but it sometimes becomes a little tiresome to the reader. — It 


gives us creat pl asure, however, to be told that General Lalaye tte’s exer- 
tions in favor of the civil rights of the French protestants, in 1787, were 
warmly and actively seconded by his wife, as far as the conrenances of 
her station would allow. (p. 209.) Though a zealous catholic, and pos- 
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sessed of a strong desire to make proselytes, she deeply regretted the 
persecutions that only widened the breach between the church and the 
protestants of France. She was also charitable to the poor, and occu- 
pied herself with good works without neglecting her duties toward her 
ewn family. 

* Elle ne croyait pas pouvoir en conscience dépenser la moindre somme pour son plaisir ; 
jamais elle ne s'est permis une fantaisie qui n’eft rapport qu’a son agrément. Elle pensait 
que Vargent qui n'était pas employé aux dépenses que la convenance rend neécessaire, 
appartenait aux pauvres, et qu'il était formellement interdit d’en détourner la moindre 
chose.” 

The authoress then goes on to inform us that her mother not only en- 
tertained these theories, but rigorously practised them. At the begin- 
ning of the revolution she was an ardent republican, and more than 
approved of her husband's course, “ Elle admira sa conduite, elle 8 iden- 
tifia avee sex sentiments.” Her mother, the dutchess dAyen, took a very 


different view. 


Ses opinions a elle étaient aristocratiques. Elle avait horreur du mouvement et terreur 
de tout le bou selnent quentrail evolution.”” (p. 21¢ 
Champfleury. Les Chats Histoire Menurs, Observations, Anecdotes 





Paris: Rothschild. 1870. Quatriéme Edition, 

This little book is certainly unique in its kind, and, notwithstanding 
the seeming triviality of the subject, is neatly and eleg iuntly printe dl, con- 
taining also no less than eighty designs by eleven artists, whose names 
appear on the title page, The author goes deeply into his subject, and 
brings to bear on poor puss all the batteries of his extensive learning 
and research, The historical chapters of the yolume are interesting, but 
not always sound. The statement (p. 25) that no mention of the dom- 
estic cat can be found between a figure on an Egyptian monument, B. C. 
1638, and one of the idylls of Theocritus, B. C. 270, will not stand fire. It 
is true, there is no perceptible trace of the cat in the Hebrew Scriptures, nor 
in Homer, nor Hesiod ; but Herodotus speaks of it in connection with 
Egypt, under the name of a/Aovpos, which werd in later Greek acquired 
the meaning of weasel. Whether the Greek word yadéy, which the 
author takes as signifying caf, was ever applied to our domestic animal 
of that kind is more than doubtful. In Aristotle it is the yerret; in 
Aristoph unes* it is the pole cat; and in Herodotus* it is most probably 
the weasel. Movers,t though he calls the latter “ Tartessian cats,” al 
ways encloses the words in quotation marks, and also tells us that they 
were used in hunting rabbits. Be this as it may, the book deserves to 


be recommended to all cat-fanciers, 
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EDUCATION. 

1. Manual Latin Grammar. Prepared by Wriutam F. Auten, A. M., 
Professor of Ancient Languages and History in the University of 
Wisconsin; and Josern H. Auten, Cambridge, Mass. Boston: 
Edwin Ginn. 1869. 

2. Latin Lessons; adapted to the Munual Latin Grammar. Prepared 
by Wituram F. Auuen, A. M., &c., and Joseru H. Aten, Xe. 
Boston: Edwin Ginn, ec. 1869. 

3. A Latin Reader ; consisting of Ss lections from Pheedrus, Cesar, Cur- 
tius, Nepos, Sallust, Ovid, Virgil, Plautus, Terence, Cicero, Pliny 
and Tacitus. With copius Notes and Vocabulary. Prepared by 
WinuraM F. Auueyn, A. M., &c. and Josep H. Attex, &e. Bos- 
ton: Edwin Ginn. 1869. 

We regard it as incumbent on the authors of these yolumes to defend 
the English of their title-pages. Remarkable as our language is for the 
facility with which nouns can be used as adjectives without the slightest 
change of form, there is something rather harsh and uncouth 1n the 
phrase “Manual Latin Grammar.” We feel called upon to explain 
the authors’ meaning, without, however, attempting to defend the slight 
violence they have done to the vernacular. 

They tell us that it is their object to present the public with a Latin 
grammar sufliciently complete to meet all the wants of the student, at 
least until he is safely launched into the broader channel of the college 
course, at the same time avoiding that “prodigious multiplication of 
details” by which complete Latin grammars are generally swelled out into 
uch bulky and unmanageable volumes, Their new-fangled title 
implies that the latter are not worthy to be considered hand-books, 
while their grammar is. “A Manual of Latin Grammar” would not 
express the idea; it was too common a title. The little word of was 
inthe way. But by striking out the underpinnings of the noun, they 
have caused it to collapse into an adjective, and obtained a title re 
markable at least for its originality! This is the explanation we have 
gleaned from the general tone of the preface, and of the fifteen pages 
of laudatory letters and newspaper-notices bound up with the volume. 
Nor does the spirit of originality end here. We shall have more to 
say about it when we come to examine the reader, 

If neat and elegant typograp’y alone constituted a perfect Latin gram- 
mar, this would call for naught but praise from the reviewer. But 
a slight infusion of other merits being necessary, our admiration must 
be moderated in proportion, In the first place, there is visible through- 
out the book a perfect mania for economizing space. The first symptom 
of this appears in the paradigms of the third declension of nouns, where 
but five forms are given in the singular, and only three in the plural! 
This will do very well in a grammar intended for advanced students, 
but for beginners it is only perplexing, not to mention the additional 
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labor of explanation it must cause to the already overworked teacher 
The authors seem to forget, not only here, but in numerous other places, 
that Latin is the first language besides his own that a boy attempts to 
learn, The exceptions to this rule are so very rare in this country that 
they may be set aside altogether. Familiar with his native tongue only, 
and knowing nothing whatever of the general principles of language, 
the learner is sure to find the transition from his simple and almost 
grammarless English to the elaborate and complex Latin a painful one. 
What is the use of having all these cases? Is not the difference between 
nominative and accusative all humbug? We have known boys who have 
begun Latin at the advanced age of fourteen years, and have afterward 
become well versed in the language, to ask themselves these questions 
over and over again. The tables of declension: and conjugation should 
be complete, and printed out at full length; or else it will be much 
longer before the ideas of the pupil crystalize into a proper comprehen- 
sion of the subject. 

The same remarks apply with still greater force to the paradigms of 
the verbs. The problem which the authors were attempting to solve 
would appear to have been this: given four regular verbs, one of each 
conjugation, required to pack them, in all their modes, tenses, persons, 
numbers, &c., into the smallest space compatible with the typographical 
good looks of our “ Manual Grammar!” And if they had been trying to 
accomplish this feat on a fat contract, the job could not have been done 
better. 

This is a false system. What is gained in space is lost in other things 
of far greater value. The learner becomes at once terrified at the dense 
array of words directly under his eye; and unnecessary fright is not a 
desirable element in the business, Equanimity is essential to his rapid 
progress, and to secure it at his impressionable age no pains should be 
spared. It will not do to grudge space, The “ Manual Grammar” con- 
tains only 143 pages, and double the number would be no drawback, 
but a gain. Full paradigms of some of the more important irregular 
verbs should have been given, but they are not. Volo, nolo, and malo are 
disposed of in less than half a page, and the same miserly allowance 
falls to the lot of the difficult and troublesome third declension of adjec- 
tives, 

On the other hand, some small details are here and there introduced 
which had better be lett out. Why should the pupil's memory, at the very 
beginning, be overloaded with such forms as homost and periculumst ? 
And, under the head of Prosody, is the musical notation (p. 112) at all 
likely to convey the shadow of an idea even to a far advanced school 
boy ¢ 

In the sections on Syntax, it would have been far better if the authors 
had adopted a system of translation rather more literal. The ablativ® 
absolute can generally be translated literally without violence to our 
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language, and often without a sacrifice of ease or elegance. To render 
equitatu praemisso (p. 27) by “ having sent forward the cavalry,” is liable 
to convey a wrong idea, The passive participle can here be translated 
passively ; at all events we consider it a bad plan to substitute the Eng- 
lish active. It is not every modern language that can boast of such an 
admirable participial construction as our own; and we need not be afraid 
to make use of it. We do not wish to be understood as advocating 
slavishly literal translations in the school-room, but simply remark that 
our authors are inclined to run into the opposite extreme. 


In the “ Latin Lessons,” which is intended to be taken up simul- 


taneously with the grammar, much tliat is contained in the latter is un- 
necessarily repeated. The exercises are at first very simple and easy, 
but gradually increase in difficulty until the pupil is at last supposed to 
be able to begin part second, which consists of the first twenty-nine 
chapters of Cxsar’s Gallic War. The Messrs. Allen do not consider Cresar 
“in the main, a good author for young scholars.” We are not dispose d 
to join issue with them on this point, but doubt whether it would be 
easy to find a better, Part third, which consists of a collection of 
verses for exercise in scanning, we must regard as out of place in this 
volume. Probably, although we are not so informed, it is intended to 
be taken up when the pupil comes to the po tical extracts in the reader. 
If so, he will then be encumbered with three * manuals” instead of one 
In the reader we have 213 pages of text, in the selection of which the 
originality already spoken of comes conspicuously into play. First we 
have nineteen fables of Phedrus. There may be no objection to this, 
considering that the pupil has already translated a long extract from 
Ciesar in the lessons. Then follow three short extracts from Cesar, de- 
scribing his two invasions of Britain and the people of Gaul and Ger 
many; then forty pages from various parts of Quintus Curtius, after 
which come Nepos’ life of Hannibal, and eleven extracts from the Jugur- 
tha of Sallust. Thus far we make no particular objection. The above 
pieces all possess the merit of interest, and the selections may be said to 


have been made with good judgment. The same is true concerning the 


story of Phaéthon, from Ovid's Metamorphoses, that follows; but the 
succeeding sixtecn pages from the Fasti are hardly so appropriate, 
No one deprecates more than we the neglect suffered — by 
this admirable poct in American schools and colleges; but the 
Fasti are not so calculated to excite the interest of a young student, as 
the Metamorphoses, from which the authors would have done better to 
multiply their extracts. The same remark applies with equal force to 
the three selections from the Eclogues and Bueolies of Virgil. Why 
not rather from the brilliant, glowing Eneid 2? The most serious lack of 
judgment is, however, shown in what follows. We have the first scene 
of the first act of the Amphitruo of Plautus, and the corresponding por- 


tion of the Heautontimorumenos of Terence, for neither of which is the 
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pupil yet prepared. The wit of these authors must appear to him dry 
and heavy. No serious objection lies against the letters of Cicero 
and Pliny that follow, nor against the account of the conflagration of 
Rome, and Nero’s persecution of the Christians, from the Annals of 
Tacitus, which closes the text, though, as a historian, we greatly prefer 
Livy for the young student. On the whole, we regard the reader as by 
far the best book of the three, and the grammar the most objectionable. 


adapted to Bingham’s Latin Grammar, with Notes and 
‘y. By Ww». Bryeuam, A. M. Philadelphia: E. H. 
Butler & Co. 1869. 

Bingham’s Cesar has already been examined in these pages, anc its obvi- 
ous merits have been cheerfully acknowledged.* The volume now before 
us is intended to serve as a bridge over the troublesome gulf intervening 
between the works of that favorite author and the best Latin grammar. 
The young student generally finds it a cold plunge from one to the other. 


The old adage, that “there is no royal road to learning,” is indeed true; 
but the broad highway which does exist can be improved indefinitely. 
Such is the ol}ject of this reader. At the beginning Mr. Bingham gives us 
a selection of fifty-three of “Esop’s fables, the last four being from the 
poetic paraphrase of Phedrus, Then follow half a dozen pages of my- 
thology, after which come the well-known six books of Roman history, 
twenty pages of ancient geography, and two extracts from Cvsar, 
one of them being his amusing account of the animals in the Hereynian 
forest. He would be a dull school-boy indeed who could not laugh over 
the Ces ription of the a/lces, 

Finally we have some pages of the terrible oratio obliqua, which 
youthful readers of C:esar are wont to anathematize, collocated in paral- 
lel columns with the same matter thrown into the oratio directa, This 
difficult idiom, recurring again and again in Cesar, and often carried 


through such lengthy periods, is a serious drawback on the utility of 
y | 5 


that authors Commentaries as an introductory text-book. Hence, too 
much pains cannot be taken to make the beginner at home in that pe- 
culiar style of narrative so natural to the Latin tongue. It is to the 
author's credit that he has not allowed himself to be led astray by a 
desire for innovation, but has adhered to the old series of selections 
which huve stood the test of time. 

Whatever objections may be urged against the practic e of marking 
the quantity of the vowels in Latin text-books generally, it is certainly to 
be preferred in such an elementary book as this, as a means of familiar- 
izing the student with the accent. In the Reader the quantity of every 


single vowel, when not determined by position, is carefully marked. 


* No. XXXIV., September, 1868 
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The vocabulary is as complete as could be desired; the notes are short 
and judicious, chiefly consisting of references to the author's grammar, 
translations or explanations being rarely given. The volume is very 
neatly printed, the vocabulary elegantly. Altogether it is worthy of the 
publishers whose imprint it bears, and those acquainted with the gene- 
ral character of Butler & Co.'s text books need no higher recommenda- 
tion than this. 


The First Six Books of Virgil’s Eneid, with explanatory notes, a lericon 
and Map, &e. By Epwarp Searing, A. M., professor of Latin in 
Milton College, Wisconsin, 8vo., pp. 421. New York and Chicago: 
A. 8. Barnes & Co. 

The vocabulary appended to this book is a good feature. It bears 
every appearance of being complete, and the author professes to 
have compiled it from the best sources, both English and German. 

In making a judicious selection of notes he appears to have found 
himself confronted with a more difficult task. Now and then some un- 
necessary explanation has been given, while on the other hand a 
difficult passage is sometimes passed over without comment. In the 
very first line of the poem the pupil does not require to be informed of 


the figurative meaning of arma, while the celebrated Quanguam O! in 


the fifth book, demands a more lengthy notice than is vouchsafed to it. 
On the whole, however, the notes are to be commended for their terse- 
ness and adaptability to the wants of students who are obliged to be 
their own instructors. 

Whose text has been chosen, or whether it be an eclectic one, we are 
not informed, Are we to infer from the author’s silence that no particu- 
lar care was taken on that point? Our attention has already been often 
called to the superticial and uncritical character of our classical text 
books in general, to which the present one forms no exception. It may 
be said, without exaggeration, that any naturally intelligent person with 
a bare smattering of Latin could have prepared a text-book as good as 
this, merely by compiling from the works of European scholars. To this 
book, however, we do not hesitate to assign a respectable rank among 
American editions of the classics. It is especially to be commended for 
the clearness and neatness of its typography. 


Guyot's Elementary Geography for Primary Classes. 

Guyot’s Intermediate (reogra} hy. 

Guyot’s Common School Geography. New York: Charles Scribner 
& Co, 1869. 


What rank this series occupy amid the profusion of school geographies 
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in circulation we shall not undertake to decide, but content ourselves 
with the remark that they are by no means the best. The Elementary 
one begins with questions and answers suitable enough, perhaps, for the 
nursery, but entirely out of place even in the lowest class of the Hinder- 
garten, and very soon introduces the tender-aged pupil into the usual 
course of definitions, maps and long foreign names. In grappling with 
the somewhat ditficult task of making the definitions lucid to 
the “young idea,” the author tells us that “an island is a small body 
of land surrounded by water.” We should make no criticism on this, if 
we were not directly afterwards told that “an island is represented on a 
map by drawing its shape.’ Wow the other natural divisions are to be 
represented, or why an island was singled out as the peg to hang this 
lucid explanation on, the child is not informed, 

On taking up the Intermediate book, one of the first things that strike 
us is the complex system of outlines for map-drawing. It is far inferior 
to the usual system of exclusive triangulation, and still more so to the 
rectangular mode adopted in the little hand-book of Keam and Mickle- 
borough, In some of the simplest maps we have triangles, trapezoids 


and trapeziums jumbled together in a style most bewildering toa young 


beginner. 

The third book of the series is distinguished by no particular features 
from the gene rality of school geographies in use, It differs from the In- 
termediate only in size and diffuseness, To judge from the care taken 
in giving lengthy explanations of some very simple things, one might 
suppose it to be intended for pupils almost as young and unsophisticated 
as those whom the Elementary is designed to instruct. Moreover, these 
definitions, instead of being all collected in one place, are sometimes to 
be found scattered here and there throughout the book. Thus, in the 
lesson on Brazil, we are regaled with the followi: or EXxtre mely juvenile 


comments: 


Th vernment of Brazil is very unlike irs. The highest ruler, called the Emperor, ia 
not elected by the people, but inherits his offi that is, he becomes emperor at the death 
f me relative who ruled before him A government in which the ruler thus inherits his 
flee called a monarchy, the word meaning a government with one ruler. The country so 
governed is called an empire or a kingdom.’ 


Still more injudicious and thoughtless is the following : 


the “blacks” of America, the child is left to form his own ideas of 


them, and they are like ly to be as exact as those formed by the eagle, in 
the fuble, of the owl’s young ones, 

It is a glaring defect in this series that in the maps of the various 
states of our own country, the counties are not indicated. In fact, we 


have only the most general features, all useful details being carefully 


No reservation from this sweeping assertion being made in favor of 
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avoided. The same remark applies to the maps of the different coun- 
tries of Europe, in none of which has the author seen fit to vive the sub- 
divisions. A pupil might study the whole series thoroughly and yet 
have no knowledge of the shires of England, the departments of France, 
the prov inces of Sp iin, or even the counties of his native state. Alto- 
gether, no one can compare this series with Mitchell's, which the reader 
will find in a former number,* without recognizing at once the unques 
tionable superiority of the latter. 

Most cheerfully do we admit that Mr. Scribner has published some 
good books, and whenever we see such from his press, it will atford us 


pleasure to recommend them. 


A Hand-hook of M ip Drawing; adapted espe ially to the mups in Mit- 
chell’s New Series of School Geographies. By Prerer Kram and 


Joun MickienorovGH. Philadelphia: E. H. Butler & Co. 


Little need be said of the value of map-drawing us an aid in the 
teaching of geography. More lasting impressions of the forms of coun- 
tries are thereby acquired than by any other means. We are glad tosee 
that the practice is becoming more and more common in our schools; 
it is now reduced to an art depending upon principles simple enough for 
all school-children to understand with ease. 

The old system of allowing every pupil to take his own course in tracing 
the outlines of the different countries, has been discarded in all good 
schools since regular text-books in this branch have been in such extensive 
circulation. We have seen several such, some of them being of con 
siderable merit, but, after a careful examination of this slender yolume, 
we do not hesitate to say that it deserves to be recommended in prefer- 
ence to any other with which we are acquainted. The main feature of 
superiority is the simplicity of its system, which is a great improvement 
on the usual one of triangulation. The rectangle is made the basis for 
the outlines of every map, except those of the British Isles and of Italy, 
the former requiring a triangle, and the latter a rhomboid. . 

As teachers of geography in the public schools of Cincinnati, the 
authors of this book have had ample practical experience, the result 
of which we now have before us. The manual will be a worthy escort 
for Mitchell’s series of geographies, the peculiar merits of which we 
have indicated in a former number. With the exception of a short 
preface and introduction, the “ Hand-book ” consists entirely of maps 
and outlines, for drawing which clear and terse directions are appended, 
The most difficult task the learner is ever called upon to perform, is 
the trisection of a straight line, and even that very seldom, 
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Rhymes of Contrast on Wisdom and Folly, a comparison between Observ- 
ant and Reflective Age, derisively called Fogie, and a senseless and 
; unthinking American (fo- Ahead, intended to ¢ remplify an important 
agent in the working plan of the human intellect. A Narrated Dia- 
logue. By James Rusu, M. D., author of ‘‘A Natural History of 
the Intellect,” ‘‘The Philosophy of the Human Voice,” and of 
‘*Hamlet, a Dramatic Prelude.” 8vo., pp. 76. Philadelphia: J. 
Lb. Lippincott & Co. 1869. 

We have transcribed the whole of this long title, because the author 
evidently designed it as descriptive and explanatory of the nature of the 
work. There is a long preface in which the principles of the poem are 
attempted to be set forth in philosophic prose. In addition to this, 
there are numerous and lengthy foot-notes explanatory of the text. 
This is the second work that has come into our hands from the same house 
within the last three months, wherein the author attempts to disarm criti- 
cism of bad verses, by convincing us in prose that there is some occult 
meaning in his poetry which is beyond our comprehension, It is natural 
enough that both publications are from the same press. One we dis- 
posed of in our last number, but remembering the adage ‘‘ sufficient for 
the day is the evil thereof,” we concluded to retain this for a future dose. 

The writers apparently have a suspicion that their verses are worthless, 
and the means they take to prevent an honest critic from saying so is rather 
unfair, “Good wine needs no bush,” and a creditable poem does not require 
an apologetic and deprecatory preface, or ¢ xplanatory foot-notes, to show 
that what is apparently inse1 itable may have a sensible meaning. Good 
sense is as evident in poetry as prose, and an author insults the under- 
standing of his readers by assuming that they are not qualified to judge 
of the value of his effusions without a prose commentary. If the writer 
knows or suspects his verse to be incomprehensible, why publish it at 
all? or if he has anything to say which he thinks really valuable, why 
not say it altogether in prose, which readers can understand?) Dr, Rush 


says of his rhymes: 








I do not publish them with reference to their anapestic canter or jingle, their humor, 
ddity, or even the needed satire they may contain, which, whether passable or indifferent, 
are not offered as ‘ something new '—that eye and ear trap of the day * * * If 
the mere literary critic, overlooking the intention of the trifle before him, should suec- 
illy retort jest and ridicule against its invasive attack upon folly, ignorance, and vice, 

t would require no great effort; for wit, whatever its originality or power, can always be an- 
swered by wit, rendered brighter, perhaps, by the light it was designed to extinguish.” (p. 





Such an attempt to disarm criticism is neither dignified nor fair. 
As to the “originality or power” of the doctor's wit, our readers will 
judge when we have given them some specimens, He says further: 


It is not to be supposed that the reader can receive the whole meaning of this pref 


face, 


as it is onl 


y an abstract of a more elementary explanation of the subject, and of its practical 
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application in another work. He is therefore referred to the ‘ Natural History of the Intel- 
lect’ if interested to learn more of its character and use than is here described p. Vili 

That is, a preface is necessary to assist the reader's comprehension of 
the poem, and to enable him to understand the preface he must buy and 
read the author's work on the * Natural History of the Human Intel 
lect’(!) Possibly when he gets to the last-mentioned work he will find a 
whole library necessary to explain it! We have not read Dr. Rush’s 
* Natural History of the Human Intellect.” and shall assume that we 
are qualified to criticise the volume before us without taking that 
trouble. The poem is intended to be satirical; the nature of the satire 
may be judged from the following: 


And if measured in motion, they'd seem not unlik 
ro that keen water-hawk, quick ahead darting pi 
But a pike’s sometimes quiet, preparing to dart 
While a human fast-onward can't stop for a start 


Thus our pike of a man was a queer-looking fish, 


With the cap of gay Fortunatus to wish. p. 
The “quick ahead darting pike,” and the “human fast-onward,” are 
examples of the author's “ power or originality” of wit. He evidently 
prides himself upon his strength of expression, and with reason 
‘Disregarding what tongue-running progress had said p. 10 
‘A young blind running fool] for slow wisdom awak 1 


Our politic s, social customs, and even our religion, are satirized. d 


‘ 
servedly in general, but seldom if ever happily. We doubt, however, if this 
volume is destined to become a great ri formatory iwent. With good in 
tentions, the author has not, we candidly believe, the power or original 
ity of wit, nor the facility in versification to make a good poetical sa 
tirist. Here is a specimen of lis manner of showing up hational 


delusion : 





I 
Though in this we declared ourselves one ai Lall eq 
* Self-evident truth ’ changed her mind in the sequ 
This may be good sense, although we call it absurd poetry. But, as the 
author says, 
Let us come to our harmless excitement and jokes 
Phat are every day making such fools of the folks p. 34 


The wit is generally of a heavy sort, intended to be severe. We 


would quote some creditable passages if we could find them. Px 


laps 
the following are as good as any: 


“With a Public Speech Bankuet for publ 





Where the tongue lets out more than goes in by the jaws, l 
And poets, all hens hatched their newspaper ditties p 
“If by a, b, c, system we strive to obtain 
Honest voters and presidents, "twill be in vair 
And some power'll turn up who'll ordain the best school, 


For the wise to teach children, and fool to teach fool.”’ (p. 61.) 
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This may be brilliant wit and calculated to do good; but of the au- 
thor and his admirers we are disposed honestly to quote his own lines: 
** Still it’s ignorance all with the led and the leader, 
For both liv 1 words, one the fed, t’other feeder.”” (p. 7 
Dr. Rush may be actuated by purely humanitarian motives in writing 
and publishing his book, but again we quote his own words as contain- 
ing a possible explan ition of his position, and what may be good ad- 


vice to his readers 








10w of its foolery fruit!’’ (p. 35.) 
If he has any design of further at 


That produces the sl ] fr | 
tempts to protect society from vice 
and folly, we would, by way of advice, repeat to him his couplet: 
‘So in all else you do, why not do it in quiet? 
You'll do it much better, and lose much less by it.”” (p. 39 

The doctor's book is, however, a good specimen of the sort of home 
literature manufactured under the enlightened and liberal auspices ot 
the Messrs. J. B. Lippintott & Co. 


Aspasia, By C. Wontanp., Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co, 1869. 


We have here a plain, unassuming tale of New England life in the 
form of an autobiography. Aspasia Horton, the heroine of the story, 
brought up in the country, enters at a very early age on a carecr of use- 
fulness. Her father isa sturdy, pious farmer of the old school, and may 
be taken as a fair representative of his class, in the course of the nar- 
rative he meets with his full share of afflictions, all of which he bears 
with Christian resignation. The loss of his wife, that of a son who is 
killed by a railroad accident, and finally that of his entire property, all 
fall upon him in old age, These events, and the family sorrow conse- 
quent thereon, cannot fail to awaken the sympathy of the reader. 

While still a mere child, Aspasia becomes the means of converting an 
irreligious family dwelling in the neighborhood of her father’s house. 
Ata later period, while attending boarding-school in 2 neighboring 
town, she succeeds in making a similar change in Miss Rose Blackwell, 
one of her school-mates, who never falters in her friendship for her in 
after years. She at last becomes the wife of a wealthy young mer- 
chant of Boston, in which city she takes up her residence. If 
her adventures as a maiden were of a subdued and common-place 
character, as a wife and mother she encounters the storms and 
vicissitudes of life in all their rigor. Her husband, after a few years, 
becomes dissipated, and sinking gradually lower and lower, at 


last ruins himself at the gaming table. His family are obliged to leave 
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their palatial residence and retire to an humble cottage in a side 
street, the husband still continuing in his dissolute habits. All these 
misfortunes are borne by the wife with the calmness and fortitude of a 
Christian woman, She finally succeeds in reforming her husband, who 
is enabled to re-establish himself in business and to regain a high position 
in society. 

The book is written ina simple, unaffected style, and is well calcu- 
lated to interest a large class of readers, Thouch deeply religious in 
its tone throughout, there is nothing morbid or melancholy in it. It 
is, moreover, decidely American in character, and may be regarded asa 
faithful reflection of certain pliases of life in the extreme eastern section 
of our country. 


Wayside Thoughts. By Samvuet H. Luoyp. 16mo, pp. 83. New York: 
W. J. Widdleton. 1869. 

This little volume consists, as its title indicates, of short, unconnected 
fragments, varying in length from two lines to about one page, nearly 
always of a religious character, though not pretending to be either 
original or récherché. Some pleasing metaphors are, however, occasion- 
ally tntroduced, and now and then an uncommen vein of reflection is 
struck. Thus: 

“True knowledge and true humility are not antagonistical. The tree 
with fruit bends the most lowly to the ground (p. 58 


that is most laden 


And again: 


*« Fear is the angel of a flaming sword, who occupies the outskirts of the 


temple, to warn 
the unwary traveller ; but love only can intro 


(p. 67.) 


luce us into the temple and to the Father 


All who are piously inclined, of whatever sect or belief, and have not 
time for extensive reading, will be interested in the perusal of this book. 


TRAVELS. 


France et Chine ; Vie Publique et Privée des Chinois Anciens et Modernes : 
Passé et Avenir de la France dans L’Extreme Orient. Par M. O. 
GIRARD, ancien curé et témoin synodal de Saint-Paul aux Iles Mas- 
careignes, 2 vols. 8vo. Paris: Hachette. 1869. 

The reader of these volumes will not fail to ask himself why the name 
of France appears on the title pages. They treat of China and China 
only; and the author is faithful to his subject, very seldom digressing.. 
Why, then, have we the title “ Franceet Chine?” In answer to this query, 
we would reply that Father Girard, like a true Gaul, regards his own coun- 
try as the Delphic omphalos of the world. This national egotism, how- 
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ever, he never displays in such a form or so frequently as to make it of- 
fensive to an unprejudiced non-Gallic reader, That a French mission- 
ary should believe it to be part of his country’s destiny to regenerate 
and christianize China, and should feel his heart expand with delight at the 
thought, is a very pardonable offence, if it bean offence at all. The idea 
is never entirely absent from the mind of our author, even when most 
deeply absorbed in China and the Chinese, and sometimes it displays it- 
self in a manner, of which the following may serve as a specimen : 

“ La France (qui pourrait en douter ?) est appelée 4 contribuer, dans une large mesure, & 
cette grande ceuvre de régénération. En Chine, comme partout, l’apostolat de ses mission- 
aires sera fécond, et la comme ailleurs la volonté généreuse et l’intelligence politique de ses 
hommes d’Etat seconderont les desseins de la Providence. Or, parmi tant de choses voulues 
de Dieu et accomplis par la ** nation tres-chretienne,” la fidélité a remplir la mission civilis- 
atrice que l'avenir lui réserve chez les vieux peuples de l’extréme Orient, ne sera pas la 


moindre de ses gloires.”’ 


No occidental nation has at present more reason to be interested in 
China than our own, and hence every new work on that country 
has a claim on the notice of the American reviewer. These volumes 
bear marks of a very extensive acquaintance with the subject of which 
they treat, and form a valuable addition to the stock of European 
knowledge of the extreme Orient. The author has here embodied the re- 
sults of careful and prolonged personal observation in the land itself, and 
seems as familiar with the petty details of a Chinese lady’s toilet, to which a 
long section of one chapter is devoted, as with the scheme of government 
and administration, which he analyzes and explains with anatomical 
exactness, from the imperial “son of heaven” himself down to the low- 
est official subaltern. In a word, the American reader will find this work 
a valuable storehouse of information concerning the country and people 
that have begun to attract our national attention. The finance, currency, 
weights and measures, army and navy, judiciary, public works, religion, 
literature, language, sciences and arts, manufactures, natural productions 
and commerce of the great empire, all come in for their share of treat- 
ment and explanation. 

In the chapter entitled “Physionomie des Chinois,” M. Girard com- 
plains of the erroneous European idea of the personal appearance of the 
Chinese, and attributes it in a great measure to the figures so often seen on 
porcelain and tea-chests, which are mere caricatures ; as well might a China- 
man judge of Europeans by the pictures in Punch or Charivari. The writer 
forms a high estimate of the Chinese character, and years of missionary 
labor in the country appear to have given him a deep and earnest sym- 
pathy with the people. He does not attempt, however, to draw a veil 
over their faults, vices and habitual crimes. He informs us that the 
great curses of China are opium-eating, intoxication, pauperism, infanti- 
cide and piracy, the last of which the imperial navy is powerless to re- 
press. In spite of the absolute character of the monarchy, M. Girard 
finds among the people some strong traces of a democratic spirit. The 
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press is free, and clubs and associations are not forbidden ; and all who 
have misgivings in regard to the final success of our late treaty will be 
glad to learn that our author foresees a certain change in the hitherto 
seclusive spirit of China, and tells us that the rulers are themselves aware 
of it. 

‘Ane considérer que la Chine, il est incontestable qu'indépendamment des influences 
du dehors, on apergoit présentement chez elle des symptomes avant-coureurs d'une révolu- 
tion intérieure, plus ou moins prochaine, il est vrai, mais certaine ; et si nous en croyons de 
serieux teémoignages, ses hommes d’Etat eux-mémes sout les premier a les pressentir.” 

Although the title implies that the work embraces the ancient as well 
as the modern Chinese, the author generally confines himself to the pres- 
ent condition of the empire, referring to the past only when it may serve 
to illustrate the existing state of things. When speaking of the remote 
past he is, in fact, sometimes unsound. On the very first pages, China is 
called the most ancient empire that ever existed, and the conflicting 
claim of Egypt scarcely honored with a notice. The interesting question 
how fur it was known to the ancient Europeans is summarily disposed 
of in the single clause, “ probablement ignorée des Grees et des Romains.” 
This is too abrupt a cutting of the Gordian knot. To say the least, a 
very respectable case could be made out on the other side. The Sine of 
Ptolemy, and the Seres, who are spoken of by as early a writer as Ctesius* 
and were known to Mela and Pliny by their commerce and seclusive 
spirit,t imply too close a resemblance to be dismissed in that style, not 
to mention the «ggeres Serium of Ammianus Marcellinus, which many 
scholars have referred to the great wall of China. We cannot but de- 
plore the habit so often indulged in by authors who describ present 
things, of giving a hasty and careless summary of the antiquities of their 
subjects without faithful and accurate study of them beforehand. Some 
widely diffused errors may be traced to this source. On the whole, 
however, we feel bound to give a favorable report of this work, and to 
add that it merits translation into our language. 


Le Grand Ouest des Etats-Unis. Par L. Simonrs. Paris: ( harpe ntier, 
186%. 

This little volume contains a series of observations on America and 
Americans, in the form of letters written during a journey from New 
York to California and back, in 1867. The author displays an extensive 
acquaintance with our country, having previously visited California in 
1859, and is an ardent admirer of American democracy, though this docs 
not prevent him from occasionally touching on certain of our national 
peculiarities with a humor truly French; always delicate and never 
querulous, For instance, in speaking of American railroads, he says: 3 


* P. 371, v. 22, Ed. Biihr. t Pomp. Mela, iii. 7. Pliny, N. H. vi. 17. 
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Il n'est permis que dans quelques compartiments de fumer; mais ou mdche partout de 
fabac, et vous savez combien les Americains sont—chiqueurs 
Then, after speaking of the privileges enjoyed by those who travel in 
company with ladies, he relates that our late English minister, Sir Fred - 
erick Bruce, who was a bachelor, always travelled in America accom- 
panied by his cook, and, on the strength of this lady companion, ob- 
tained admission to the most comfortable apartments on both railroad 
and steambonut! 

M. Simonin is quite enthusiasticin his admiration for the American girls, 
and humorously begs pardon of the English ladies for considering them 
their superiors. He, however, falls into the same error as Mr. Hepworth 
Dixon in attributing too much importance to certain spasmodic disturb- 
ances that alternately rise and subside on the outskirts of American 
society, such as the women’s rights movement. Though the book con- 
tains really nothing new for us, it is a valuable contribution to that 
branch of French literature relating to the United States, which has of 
late received such a stimulus, particularly from such men as Gasparin and 
Laboulaye. The author fully recognizes what important lessons France 
may receive from the example of America, and deprecates the great 
amount of over-regulation in his own country, and its deleterious eftects 


on the ene rey of the pt ople. 


Essayons d'imiter, dans tout ce qu'ila de bon, le peuple Americain qui forme aujourd 
hu mn le synthese des autres peuples * * * Croyez-vous que nous ne serious 
plus capables de fonder des colonies, si nous avions moins de reglements administratifs et 


des institutions plus libérales ?” 
As its title imports, the volume is mainly occupied with the western 


section of our country, more particularly California. 


APPENDIX. 
INSURANCE, 

1. Tenth Annual Report of the Superinte ndent of the Insurance Departn ent, 
State of New York. Part II. Life and Casualty Insurance. A|- 
bany. 1869. 

2. Ky urteenth Ann ual Report of the Insurance Commissioners of the Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts. Part II. Life and Accident Insur- 
ance, Boston. 1869. 

3. Reports and other documents of Insurance Companie 8, for the quarter 
ending September 15, 1869. New York, Boston, Hartford, Philadel- 
phia, «ec. 

Among the most curious recent incidents in insurance is what is very 
generally, but perhaps ill-naturedly, called “the white-washing process 
of the Mutual Life.” A large number have asked us “ what is the mean- 
ing of that ‘Report of a special committee upon the assets, liabilities, 
&c., &c., of that company.’” One asks, “ Will the public be satisfied with 
that sort of thing?” Another remarks “that the praises of a mutual ad- 
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miration society ought to have great weight, especially when they are 
adopted by the newspapers in which they are advertised in extenso.” 
“It is a good idea,” says another, “to employ those learned professors ; 
although their statements have no bearing whatever on the accusations 
made against the Mutual Life.” “ Supposing,” observes another, * that 
a bank is suspected of being in a precarious condition, will those who 
suspect be convinced of their error, if all who are allowed a share in the 
management get up a report in which they express very high admiration 
of the president and cashier? Is not this somewhat suggestive of the 
familiar adage, ‘Ask my brother am Larogue?’” * Let us assume,” intim- 
ates another, “that the account of the paying teller exhibits a deficit of a 
few millions, can a professor from West Point, or anywhere else, show 
that the missing money is not missing at all?” ‘ But you must take in- 
to account,” quoth a passer-by, “ what may be the value of a puff to 
the bank, its management, &c., from some official at Albany; especially if 
the official says that an attack on that bank is an an attack on all 
banks! ” 

These are but a small portion of the comments which are still 
made; but our people are endowed with large faith. The very parties 
to whom they pay large salaries for protecting them may aid in throw- 
ing dust in their eyes, so that none can protect them ! 

According to our worthy state functionary, a part is equal to the 
whole. Find fault with the Mutual Life, and you attack * the whole 
business of life insurance!” Thus Mr. Barnes says exactly what Mr. 
Winston wants him to say; for everybody knows that the latter person- 
age is so arrogant and thoughtless as to pretend that none should take ary 
other policies than those of the concern whose recent whitewashing has 
cost poor Tom, Dick and Harry, and their numerous brethren of the 
dupe family, so large a pile ! 

There is no effect, however, without a cause. Had the money come in 
as frecly as usual during the last year, there would have been no need 
for recommendations from learned mathematicians, fussy insurance su- 
perintendents, and pious and impious newspapers, &c., not to mention 
the modest recommendations of the directors. But even Barnes cannot 
conceal, in his tables, that there has been a slight falling off in the affairs 
of his favorite. Thus, in Table V. we see opposite the Mutual Life the 
following figures under the head of “total number” and “amount” of poli- 
cies,” &e. : ‘ 

1867, atthe wee 2 19,056 $62,061,915 
1NtS ate Ses woe e018, 787 59,022,136 

This, it will be observed, is a falling off in one year of nearly three 
millions of dollars. Turning to the report of the Massachusetts commis- 
sioner, we find, under the head of * increase or decrease over 1867,” the 


following figures, with their appropriate signs pretixed : 


No. of Policies. Amount Insured. 


71 $4,750,252 31 
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Be it observed that the sign minus — is prefixed both to the number of 
policies and to the amount which those policies insure. It may be said 
that the diminution arises from a general stagnation in business, but if 
this were the cause it would operate on other companies as well as on 
the Mutual Life. That such is not the case, however, except in instances 
in which the companies are also somewhat suspected, or are so young that 
they are subject to fluctuations when business is dull, we will show from 
the same reports; we will show that while the Mutual Life retrogrades 
at the rate of millions a year, those companies whose fair and honorable 
dealings we have noted in these pages continue to make steady progress. 
Take as examples the following : 








Year No. of Policies. Amount 
Knickerbocker 1865 2,447 $6,557,850 
1st 5,422 17,049,060 
1867 10,300 S1L.378,681 
1568 10,767 77,667 
Security 1865 2,133 
1866 3,328 
1867 3,482 
1368 4,386 
New England Mutual seen 1865 2,677 
1866 5,342 
1867 4,153 
1-68 5,518 
Phenix Mutua 1865 4.30r2 
La66 4,120 
1867 5,828 
1868 8,256 
Equitabl «oes 1865 $397 
1866 7,203 
1867 10,527 
1868 11,086 
Manhattan . 1865 8,700,931 
1stiti 13,450,715 
18057 11, 778.601 
168 12,090, 882 
Continental , ‘ 166 1,405 3,907,800 
1867 4,188 11,970,000 
168 6,006 16,367,280 
Charter Oak. 1865 4,946 13,057,440 
1st 6,758 17,353,701 
1867 7 AST 19,278,151 
1568 8,004 19,741,904 


Such is the report which Mr. Barnes has to make of other companies.* 


while an 


=? 


Yet an attack on any of these companies would be nothing 
“attack” on the Mutual Life is simply an attack on the whole business 
of life insurance ! 

The same contrast is much more plainly indicated in the report of the 
Massachusetts commissioner, Thus, while the Mutual Life is distin- 
guished by the sign minus each of the above companies is distinguished 
by the sign plus +.t Perhaps our readers will now understand that it 
was not for nothing the Mutual Life incurred the enormous expense of 
getting up its recent report, and fortifying it with recommendations 
from Mr. Barnes, the West Point mathematician, &., &c. Supposing 
the report cost $50,000, including fees and “considerations” of various 
kinds, it would be well laid out if it should prevent another falling off 


* Vide Table V., p. 834, Tenth Ann. Rep t Vide Mass. Rep., pp. xiv., et seq. 
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such as that indicated by the official reports of New York and Massa- 
chusetts. 

Now, if the curious reader will turn to the criticisms which we have 
made on the Mutual Life in former numbers of this journal, he will see 
whether we ought to be suprised at anything that has happened re- 
cently. But there has not been sufficient time yet for the development 
of all. When a corporation has succeeded in possessing itself of a large 
amount of the people’s money, before the latter can be brought to under- 
stand that they should be more careful, it is a long time before the 
truth becomes apparent. With those who commence to make fine promises 
after the public has had sufficient experience of such promises the 
case is different; it soon becomes evident, even to the most thoughtless, 
whether the reviewer, who has advised his readers to be a little scepti- 
cal, was right or wrong. Of this fact, also, we will give an illustration 
or two before we close, but let us first present the agreeable side of the 
question—let us show that those who were straightforward and faithful 
seven years ago prove themselves to be so to-day. 

This is true of all those whose progress is indicated in the above 
little table; but there are others who are entitled to equal credit. 
For the proof of this we need not confine ourselves to our large cities— 
it will be sufficient to turn to Hartford and Newark. As we had no 
Statistics of the Etna Life in either of our two last numbers we may 
take up that intelligent and energetic company as one illustration. Its 
story is briefly told—a few plain facts will tell it all, without any jury, 
packed or unpacked, on its assets. We well remember that in 1861 the 
total number of its policics was 589, whereas in 1868 it issued, accord- 
ing to the official reports before us, 13,337 new policies. Its income 
during the same year exceeded six million dollars. The amount insured 
was $38,891,486, and yet it had a surplus fund of $2,675,999 at the close 
of the year. To this we need only add, that even its most jealous rivals 
admit that, far from retrograding in 1869, it continues steadily to advance, 

The Mutual Benefit of New Jersey is ‘another example. Although we 
have always entertained a high opinion of its integrity, we have criti- 
cised it in some minor details on one or two occasions. Those criticisms 
were, however, very different trom those we made on the Mutual Life; 
while we blamed the directors of the latter for giving their president too 
much liberty, we blamed the directors of the former because they seemed 
to us not to give sufficient power to their president. Be this as it may, 
if the Mutual Benefit errs it is but very rarely, but, even on those rare 
occasions, its errors are but slight, nay, perhaps, if carefully examined, 
they would prove to be noerrors. But, assuming that they are, we cheer- 
fully admit that we have never heard of an error on the part of that com- 
pany for which amends have not been made a hundred fold, by acts of 
generosity to the widow and the orphan. Accordingly, the several reports 


before us show that the public continues to sustain it without calling for 
any jury to examine its assets. Thus, according to the New York super- 
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intendent’s Report, it has a re-insurance fund of nearly eleven millions 
($10,978,308) and a surplus of $3,414,811.* 

Now if, per contra, we turn to some of the companies which, while they 
were making the most extravagant pretensions, we criticised, as our 
readers know, we shall see what may be expected from them, even if we 
accept their own calculations. Thus, in Table IL. of Barnes’ Report, 
there is acolumn headed “ surplus.” The figures under this heading have 
no sign prefixed to them when all right, otherwise they have the sign 
minus — prefixed, which means that the party they represent are that 
much worse than to have no surplus! Two or three illustrative exam- 
ples will be sufficient to show our readers whether those wishing to 
be insured should not have something more substantial than fine prom- 
ises for their money, or whether, in other words, as we have often said in 
these pages, it is not necessary that some slight discrimination should be 


observed in choosing policies. 


Standard, N. ¥ ‘ —— $—2,082 04 
Fet. Nt. I As. So. U. S., N. ¥ _— . .. 1868 24.951 00 
Hom«aopathic Mutual Life, N. Y.,..... . -- 1868 42,701 66T 





Such are the “marks of distinction” earned by most of those compan- 
ies which we have deemed it our duty to criticise; and it must be ad- 


mitted that they look rather unprepossessing surrounded by the 





dozens of those that have no mark, the sign p/us being understood 


before each. In this instance, as in most others, Mr. Sanford leaves less 















to the imagination than Mr. Barnes, for the former uses both terms, as 
may be seeu from an example or two. We extract the following from 


the column headed “Surplu %, Or deficie ney, as regards stockholders :” 


American Popular, N. Y.,. — we. $—75,915 00 
Relecti N. ¥ 2 vena ° 14,682 00 
Economical Mutual, R. I ; ; 10,577 Oo 
Excelsior, N. ¥ ‘ ‘ » 27 500 00 
Homeopathic Mutual, N. Y., ° . 41.685 OO 
Standard, N. ¥ ae ; 11,862 00 
United States, N. Y., ; - — 192,456 00 
Widows’ and Orphans’ Benefit, N. Y., T60 00 


707 VO 





World Mutual, N. Y., ; senae : 7 





It may be remembered that there is not one of these companies whose 
“ deficiency” we had not discovered before cither the New York super- 
intendent, or the Massachusetts commissioner, had done so, Even the 
great concern that boasts of having a capital of a million, that has blown 
its horn so loudly, and that pretends to have peculiar privileges,{ stands 


marked in the same column, thus: 






National, Washington,......... os — $—129.592 00 











* See Table II., p. 820. t N. Y. Sup.’s Rep., pp. 816-17. 

t Mr. Barnes has made amends for many blunders and shortcomings by his well-deserved 
rebuke to at least one of the unfounded representations of this company, in the following 
parsape 

« The pretensions advertised by this company to rights and privileges superior to the life 
corporations duly incorporated by the state sovereiguties of the Union, and the claim made 
that compliance with state laws was unnecessary, and that the corporation was co-extensive 
with the United States instead of the District of Columbia, could not have been very serious- 
ly entertained as a reality even by the corporation itself; any practical claim in this direction 
should be met in limine with a prompt and decided refusal to recognize any such absurd and 
baseless pretensions."’—Rep., p. xxx. 






ie 
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But let us now give some of the plus figures from the same source : 


a i ti ae ch cca actor leet sabein hein aoe eave ailabaisd abana ial $ + 1,546,052 
yee Seen een ee nee rama + 241,012 
Sh [ir Mantbbssreaccdend uneansseekeesenaebscbnned sontaskeesen + 250,928 
Enicherbocker, M. ¥.....ccccccccccce pekabnce ee a ee: or . +435,445 
TE Thi ki dencne cebaninepganewdseseetasaeensabaeibens + 812,058 
Phenix Mutual, Hartford........... + 754,616 


Thus our readers see that the comparisons which we make from time 
to time are fully corroborated, though sometimes rather tardily, by those 
who are employed by the proper authorities for the express purpose of 
protecting the public from fraud. Need we say that if a stranger only 
wants a night's lodging it is not sufficient to inform him, when he seeks 
for information on the subject, that, perhaps, it would not be advisable 
for him to put up at certain houses? the rights of hospitality, if no other 
right, require that we direct him toa place where he will be honestly 
and civilly treated. But in giving directions it is not necessary to be 
either wide-mouthed or long-winded. For our own part, if, on inquiring 
about a hotel, a person came up and delivered a long bombastic « ulogy 
on a certain house, we should be rather inclined to avoid that establish- 
ment. It is true, that there are a class of persons, who, if addressed in 
the language of moderation and common sense, without any flourish, 
would not understand, It is not sufficient to inform these that the 
table is good, that the rooms are comfortable, and that the charges are 
not unduly high; but it is hardly necessary to deseribe, even to this 
class, how the kitchen looks, whether the cook is black or white; 
whether the pork steaks are done the same as the beef steaks; or whe- 
ther the sheets that one has to lie on are linen or calico, or perhaps a 
mixture of both. Still more needless is it to tell what the cook or head 
waiter gets per month, or whether “ mine host” was born in one state, or 
country, or in another, If there be any persons who need to be told all 
this—nay, who must also be presented with a biograpliy and a portrait 
of that individual, before they can conclude to drink his soup, or eat 
his sausages—fortunately we have nothing to do with them! 

When we undertake to give directions, we feel that it is quite 
sufficient to say that this house has one advantage, that louse 
another advantage, &c., &. Each of a dozen may have its 
own peculiar advantages, and thus each of a dozen tastes may be 
gratified, while the charges at the different establishments are pretty 
much the same. If, however, the traveller or the stranger, instead of 
going to any of these, will go to a house that proclaims it has 
new, unequalled features, that it only charges half as much for its 
soup as others, that it gives its dessert for nothing, and that atter a 
certain time its customers can have their board, lodging, &c., for 
nothing, it is ten to one that he will find the soup, the dessert and all 
the dearest he ever paid for ! 

But before referring to any particular evidence of the progress made by 


our best New York companies, we will make a slight digression, only 
premising that the Fourteenth Annual report of Hon. John E. Sanford, 
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Insurance commissioner of Massachusetts, which gives the opera- 
tions and standing of the various life insurance companies trans- 
acting business in the state of Massachusetts, for the year 1868, is the 
most valuable contribution to the literature of life insurance which has 
appeared during the year 1869. We learn from it that in 1858 there 
were fourteen companies doing a life business in Massachusetts, which 
had policies outstanding to the number of 42,502, insuring $116,482,196. 
In 1869 there were fifty-six companies, insuring $1,566,901,509 in 
548,280 policies. Thus, in eleven years the number of policies had 
increased 506,000, and the amount insured more than $1,400,000,000. 

The financial growth during the same period was equally wonderful, 
The income of the same companies had increased from $4,835,886 in 
1858, to $77,279,145. The assets in 1868 were $175,554,426, and 
the computed premium reserve or valuation of liabilities, $140,190,288, 
showing that the companies had not only dollar for dollar of their 
liabilities, but a surplus—of course variously appropriated—of more than 
$35,000,000. The total claims paid in 1868 for deaths amounted to 
$11,475,837,000. 

The fifty-six companies have, since their organization, paid out for 
death claims over $42,000,000. When we consider that probably as 
much more has been returned to members as surplus funds—and we can 
readily believe this from the fact that the report now shows a surplus of 
over $35,000,000—we have some idea of the great benefits which have 
thus far resulted to the public from the institution of life insurance in 
this country, as managed by honest and capable men. 

Mr. Sanford deprecates the increasing expenditures of the business, and 
we heartily agree with him; but we admit that there is something to be 
said even in excuse of this, Up tothe commencement of the late civil war 
the business of life insurance was in the hands of a few companies. Their 
economy of expenditures was as remarkable as their success. They seemed 
to do business, as one might say, almost for nothing. The average ex- 
penses at that date did not exceed 9 or 10 per cent. The last decade 
has trebled the number of companies, there being now fifty-six where 
there were then but nineteen. The great competition in business, the new 
modes of paying premium, the credits allowed, and the various new 
ideas introduced, have carried the average expenses from 9 or 10, to 15 
or 16 per cent.; and yet we do not know that this increase of 50 per 
cent.is more than the average rate, as compared with other kinds of 
business, Labor of every kind is fully 50 per cent. more than formerly. 
Clerks cannot be had for the salaries of ten years ago. Rents are higher 
than in 1860, and the agent or solicitor who has to pay a higher rate for 
living, cannot, if he is to live at all, work for a rate which will not at 
least pay his expenses. But the trouble is, that while the expenses have 
increased the companies have not had the power to raise the rates of in- 
surance. These have remained the same; hence, it must be admitted that 
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the companies appear at a disadvantage which should not show against 
them in view of their average excellent condition. 

It must be confessed, however, that the “rock ahead” upon which life 
insurance will split is the expenditures into which companies are drawn 
by competition. But as the liabilities of companies are yearly valued 
by a net table (of itself a profitable table, inasmuch as the rate of interest 
is but 4 per cent.) the danger can be avoided if the management of the 
companies is honest, of which in most cases there is no reason to doubt. 
To show the difference in expenditures, we have taken some pains to ascer- 
tain from one or two of the older companies what they commenced upon 
and what they now pay. When the Mutual Life of New York, New Eng- 
land Mutual, Connecticut Mutual, and Mutual Benefit were put into opera- 
tion, the rates of commission were 5 per cent. on first premiums and 24 
on renewals. Pressure from agents increased these rates to 74 and 5 per 
cent. The increasing competition carried them to 10 and 5 per cent. 
Since 1860 the rates have been 15 and 7} per cent. or their equivalent, 
which is perhaps from 25 to 30 per cent. and 5 per cent. renewals, Some 
of these companics—at least one of them—pays a brokerage of 85 per 
cent., and 1 per cent. for collecting the renewals. 

Mr. Sanford has in his report a variety of tables, useful to those 
gathering statistics, but not to the general reader, who will be obliged 
to take his opinion, that the companies, under the high valuation 
required of them, are in a solvent condition. The table he 
presents of the standing of the various companies is, in our opin- 
ion, an imperfect one, and does not present the real condition of 
the companies, Jan. 1, 1869. We will briefly state wherein is the 
defect. Nearly all the companies make their returns of surplus to their 
members in the month of January, annually; and the law of Massachu- 
setts which required the returns of companies to the commissioner to 
be made in November, annually, was changed to meet the wishes of the 
companies whose annual reports to their members were made in January, 

To illustrate: the Mutual Life of New York, Jan. 1, 1869, had a surplus 
(see 14th Man. Report) of $1,915,485.95, the standing of which company 
was 106.65 or 6.65 per cent. above par. In February, 1869, it declared 
a return of surplus of $2,755,763.06 (see Report of Co. for 1869). Deduct 
eleven-twellths of this sum from the assets, Dec. 3, 1868, and the ratio of 
standing is 97.88 per cent., instead of 106.65. In this case, although the 


Jorm of return was literally complied with, the sense of it was not, be- 


cause a large portion of the February distribution was the result of the 
business of 1868. 


The standing of another appears to be 116.88, or 16.88 per cent. 
above par., after complying literally with the form of return. But 
this company, in January, 1869, less than one month after the 
return, declared a surplus from the results of the year 1866, due its 
members, of $149,438.66, which, if charged off among its liabilities, 
would have reduced its standing to par. The standing of the New Eng- 
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land Mutual was reduced to 101.47 or 1.47 percent. above par, Dec. 31, 
1868 ; butit appears that in January, 1869, the New England declared a re- 
turn of surplus to its members of $786,000, which, in the report made to Mr. 
Sanford, was included among the liabilities, as it was surplus accruing from 
the business of the year 1868, Had this sum not been charged off Dec. 
31, 1868 (it was not declared until Jan. 13, 1869), the standing of the New 
England would have been Dec. 31, 1868, 114,24 or 14.24 per cent. above par. 
It will be curious to know how many companies which declared surplus 
in January, 1869, made their returns in a similar manner to the New 
England. We have examined several annual reports to members, and 
although the fact is stated of a surplus being divisible that month, we 
can nowhere find the amount stated. 

Thus our readers will see that the table of ratio of standing of the 
various companies, as given by Mr, Sanford, is not as perfect as it might be 
had the commissioner known the exact amounts of each return of surplus 
to be declared from the business of the year 1868. However, Mr. Sanford’s 
report, as we have before stated, is the most important contribution to the 
literature of life insurance of the present year. No other state report 
has equalled it. Its author is entitled to credit, and we shall be sur- 
prised if we do not hear from insurance writers at home and abroad em- 
phatic encomiums on the faithful and impartial manner in which he has 
discharged his duty to the public. 

In resuming our estimates of the different companies, without enter- 
ing into needless particulars, the first good results which attract our 
attention, as indicated by the reports before us, are those accomplished 
by the Knickerbocker Life. The number of policies which this com- 
pany had in force at the close of 1868, was 20,113, insuring $62,353,529 
20, and bringing its assets up to $5,070,883 17. Yet the business done dur- 
ing the present year exhibitsa large increase on the corresponding period 
of last year, and makes an addition to the assets of nearly a million and a 
half—the present total amounting to $6,500,000. We have explained 
on former occasions why it is that the Knickerbocker has made such 
rapid strides within the last three or four years; suflice it to say now 
that the same causes not only continue to operate, but are rendered 
more and more efficient by the lessons of experience and the rewards of 
useful labors faithfully performed. 

We examine and inquire, in order to learn how certain companies fare 
who affected, not long ago, to despise the Knickerbocker ; but the result 
is more painful than pleasing. Thus, for example, while seeking for 
something good—something humane, or liberal in the recent record of 
the New York Life, we find in one of the insurance journals an account 
of a trial in which a poor widow woman named Bickford 1s the plain- 
tiff, and the New York defendant. Sometime ago we mentioned in these 
pages that it had become quite common to meet the claim of the friend- 
less widow with the allegation that her husband had died of delirium 


tremens, Such, it seems, was the defence set up in the present case. “ Per 
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contra,” says the insurance journal, “the plaintiff claims that he died of 
heart disease.”"* But no use. Mrs. Bickford is poor, and the New York 
Life is rich; and the result of the trial is, * a verdict for the defendant.” 
It seems the New York has a query in its policy which runs thus: 
“Are your habits currect and temperate, and have they a/ways been so ?” 
The person taking the policy answers, * Yes;" then if le dies sooner 
than is to be “expected,” it must follow that he was a bad character, 
and ergo that his widow has no claim on the company! We may be 
entirely wrong in our opinion, but it strikes us that the sort of * benevo- 
lence” evinced toward poor Mrs. Bickford is of a doubtful character. 

Somehow or other the New York always reminds us of the Globe 
Mutual; not, indeed, that we think the latter has any disposition to go 
to law with the widow whose husband it has insured. But while the 
New York pursued a more honorable course than it seems to pur- 
sue at present, the gentleman who is now president of the Globe, was 
the actuary of the former company. While Mr. Morris Franklin and 
Mr. Pliny Freeman had the power in their hands the New York was 
respectably managed; but in our opinion it is now grossly mismanaged. 
Upon the other hand, the Globe is rapidly gaining the prestige which 
the New York had in in its palmiest days. The young company has 
been doing so well that it has already been obliged to seek more extensive 
accommodations to mect the large increase in its business. It has now 
one of the finest offices in the city, occupying as it does the best and 
pleasantest part of the Devlin marble building, in Broadway. Having 
heard much of the increased progress of the Globe, we have made some 
inquiries as to the facts. Although it is contrary to our habit to give 
details, we make an exception in the present case, because we wish to 
show that while those whose management excites suspicion retrograde, 
those who energetically pursue a straight-forward course are quite as lib- 
erally rewarded now as ever. To this we need only add that the busi- 
ness of the Globe for the first six months of 1869, as compared with 
that of the corresponding months in the previous year, is shown by the 
following table: 





Policies Issued. Amount Assured. 
1868. 1860 1868 1869. 
SOG . ocnnsss _ coenieeseenns 206 468 RRL535 999,711 
February ..... sonierecalibiasle a 455 914,561 1,210,692 
March pecauteunen ae au a 372 352 8N4,007 945,480 
, | ere hide ais 386 359 961,943 1,046,274 
BN eh o0 bts KeeUNeHOsKetN ererienes 382 395 RSS,180 1,011,450 
. eee Pi IE Peo Sele 411 377 1,208,683 1,048,307 
pT eT re 2180 2407 5,739,918 6,261,914 


It is pleasant to record results like these, when, as in the present case, 
they can be regarded as the reward of energy, intelligence, and fair 
dealing. The president of the Globe has always been opposed to build- 
ing large houses chiefly for show ; he has often been heard to say, that 
he would rather do business for ever in the humblest house in the city 


* Monitor for August, p. 616. 
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than deprive one widow, by law-suits or otherwise, of what her husband 
had done his best to secure for her during his life time. 

Of all our companies, none bear criticism, even when it is grossly unjust, 
with more dignity, than the Phoenix Mutual of Hartford. For ourown part, 
we have never criticised it in any form, because we have never seen any- 
thing in its conduct or management that seemed to us worthy of any 
censure, And as it grows old it is distinguishing itself more and more 
by those qualifications and qualities which secured for it, almost in its 
infancy, an enviable prestige. Its fine surplus—already indicated—is 
the best proof that its policy holders are amply provided for. 

Those who mark the career of the arrogant and pretentious will 
generally find, sooner or later, that humiliation awaits them. Very often, 
for example, we have advised the presidents of the United States of New 
York, and Economical Mutual of Providence, to stay away from the so- 
called Insurance Chamber, that they were only making themselves ridi- 
culous by their speeches, while their legitimate business, if they had any, 
was unattended to at home. This they took very ill of us, but let them 
turn now to one of Mr, Sanford’s tables (pp. xxxviii.-ix.), or to the part 
we have given above and profit by the marks set upon them in common 
with others of their class, 

While the gentlemen alluded to, and some of their brethren, were 
being thus laughed at, other underwriters were commended for remaining 
quietly at their desks. Among the latter class were the officers of the 
Manhattan, the Security, the Continental, &e. As for the New England 
Mutual,* it will be remembered, that although its president had unani- 
mously been elected charman of the chamber, nothing could induce 
that gentleman to attend any of its mectings. The officers of the 
Pheonix Mutual, of Hartford, as well as those of the Knickerbocker 
and Equitable, of this city, were equally deaf to the appeals of Eadie, 
Bucklin, Morgan, Batterson, Stansbury, &c., &c.; and how great is the 
contrast tod y between those always “present,” and those always 
‘absent!” 

In some instances we have already noticed the difference ; as we happen 
at this moment to have some statistics before us, we will here show in 
passing, how two or three others have fared by attending to their own bus- 
iness, First take the Manhattan, and look at its surpassing surplus, as 
viven by the Massachusetts commissioner, then at its comparative ratio 
assets to liabilities; then turn to the modest Security, which has issued 
4,219 policies since the first of January, 1869, insuring $11,349,955, 


te 


against 2,931 policies, insuring $7,822,197, issued during the correspond- 


ing period of last year. From the Security turn to the New York 
Continental, which is also pursuing the even tenor of its way, “with 


* We have just seen the “Instructions to Medical Examiners,” recently issued by this 
company. When we say that it is highly characteristic, we need not inform our readers that 
it is sound and creditable, Far from evineing any greediness for large numbers of prem- 
iums, the New England Mutual expressly declines to receive any which are not honest 
and legitimate in every respect 
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charity to all and malice for none,” and which has issued up to the 
middle of the present month, (September,) 17,085 policies. 

We have no statistics as to the work done, or left undone, by its two 
twin children, the Commonwealth and the Empire, but we are still of 
opinion that the former will prove worthy of its parent. The latter may 
do the same ; but we confess we begin already to entertain some doubt 
on the subject. Some think that the president of the Empire has rather 
mistaken his vocation, and suggest that he would have been much more 
likely to succeed had he chosen some business in which strength of mus- 
cle would have been more useful than the thinking faculty. To this it is 
added that the vice-president has neither muscle nor thought to enforce 
his claims to the character of a good or satisfactory underwriter. We 
are sorry that we cannot refute either charge. But who will blame 
either the Continental or the Commonwealth for this, assuming that 
it is not all “ slander,” “ malice,’ &e.? Ifa father cannot be responsible 
for his child, still less can a brother be responsible for his brother, The 
wisest course is to treat father, son, brother and step-brother according 
to their respective merits, or demerits, without any reference to the ties 
of consanguinity between them, 

In general, however, we bave great faith in parentage. Thus, for ex- 
ample, we did not hesitate to predict that the National would prove 
worthy of the good old Manhattan, and the offspring gives renewed 
force to this prediction as a year, or even a month, is added to its his- 
tory. But we had known the officers of the new company personally, 
and, therefore, had not to depend on mere inference in forming our esti- 
mate. At all events, on the first of last January the National had issued 
3,543 policies. The total up to the middle of September is 5153. Dur- 
ing the whole of 1868 the number issued was 1321, whereas that issued 
during the part expired of 1869 is 1610. In January last its gross 
assets amounted to $438,247 97; during the intervening period they 
have accumulated to about $565,000. This shows progress, but those 
who know the president and vice-president of the National of New 
York do not wonder at it. They do not, indeed, expect any sensational 


** statements” from that source, but they expect ultimate success in spite 


of all obstacles; and we are convinced that their expectations will be 
fully realized. 

The Eagle Life of Chicago, and the Traveller Life and Accident of 
Hartford are still compared to each other; but, for own part, we deci- 
dedly prefer Holland’s company to Batterson’s, chiefly because we have 
vastly more faith in Mr. Holland than in his rival—in a word, because, 
in our opinion, the former is more honest than the latter. 

The Anchor Life, of New Jersey, is one of the very few new companies 
which are affording proof that they are judiciously managed. We felt 
persuaded, at the outset, that Mr. Fisher would succeed, and every fact 
relative to his company, which has since come to our knowledge, has 
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tended to strengthen this opinion. We will now mention one circum- 
stance which is significant. In an official table that lies before us, com- 
piled from the official reports by the editor of the “Insurance Times,” 
the National Life, U. S., and the Anchor Life, N. J., stand side by side. 
Both were organized in 1868; one boasted of a large capital, and of 
several * peculiar advantages ;” the other boasted of nothing, but prom- 
ised to do its work honestly. But under the head of “ surplus,” in the 
table before us, the boasting National appears with the sign minus, thus: 

$14,156, while the unassuming Anchor appears without any mark, as 
follows: $21,403. This needs no comment, further than the remark that 
if Congress wants its protegé to succeed, it must confer on it some more 
“peculiar advantages,” 

In the world of fire and marine insurance there is nothing that is very 
interesting at this time. The most startling event since our last was the 
defaleation of Ballard. This was a great loss to the Security, but its 
policy holders will lose nothing by it. The « ompany has abundance of 
money to meet all its engagements. We learn that the amount purloined 
has been fully replaced ; but, even if it had not, none need have had any 
apprehension that the Security would fail to meet any just claim. 

Now, as well as ever, we would much rather insure in the Security 
than in certain Companies that boast, like some life companies of similar 
character, of having millions of capital. Thus, for example, our readers 
will remember that we have made several criticisms, in these pages, on 
the arrogant pre tensions of the Home Insurance Company of New York, 
As usual, in such cases, we have been accused of having been actuated by 
the most diabolical motives. Occasionally, however, we see that even 
some of the company’s own agents are equally “ diabolical.” As a recent 
illustration of this we copy the following paragraphs from the * Insurance 
Monitor” for August: 


“Mr. H. B. Ten-Eyck, for many years the leading Insurance Agent of Keokuk, Iowa, has 
resigned his agency of the Home, and sends us his circular, which we print below. Mr. Ten- 
Eyck possesses the confidence of the community in which he resides, and of the numerous com- 
panies he represents, and is a gentleman of high standing and large experience, and we are 
sorry for his issue with Mr. Morton, whom we have known and esteemed since boyhood. 
Mr. Ten-Eyck’s card is as follows 

** INSURANCE Norice.--On the l4th day of April, 1869, I resigned the Keokuk agency of 
the Home Insurance Company of New York, which I have successfully conducted here for 
the past ten years. Under the management of its present General Agent, C. J. Morton, of 
St. Louis, who is little more than a yearling in the business of insurance, I do not desire to 
have any further connection with said company, nor do I desire to represent any company who 
do not pay losses when I regard them as honest and fair. 


** Keokuk, April 15, 1869 H. B. Tenx-Eyck.’"" 


There is no danger that any respectable agent of the Ztna Fire, of 


Hartford, or of the Washington or Hope, of New York, would write 
such a letter as this. The most unpretending of these companies would 
not afford any faithful agent an opportunity of saying that it would re- 
fuse to pay losses which he regarded as honest and fair. 
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division into periods, ib. et seq present q Saracens they besi« 
desolation, 210—dearth of literature, ib. et ( Leo the Isaurian, 7! 
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pire, 215—its Christianity, 216—adminis seq.—Turkish conquests, 254—crusades, 
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pire, 235—city retaken by the Grecks, 1b.— 
final conquest by the Turks, ib 
Educational Institutions, our higher, male 
and female, article on, 348 ef seq 
England, crowded population of, 81—rate of 
mortality, 91—provision for the poor, 93. 
Euripides, article on, 1—present neglect of 
3—birth, ib.—education, 4—friendship 
with Socrates, ib et seq.—hostility of Aris- 
tophanes, 5—opinions of Plato and Aristo- 
tle, 6—criticisms of Schlegel, 6,16 et seq 
of Aristotle, 7 et seq comparison with 
Sophocles and Hachylus, 8, 10, 18, 29—esti- 
mation by Delphic oracle, 9—praised by 
Quintilian, ib. et seq.—influence, 10—ser- 
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modern depreciation, ib.—imitated by 
English poets, ib. et seq.—by German 
poets, 14—criticisms of La Harpe and 
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wb. et seq.—Voltaire’s ingratitude, 15 et 
seq.—opinion of Longinus, 18—did he 
lack seriousness ? 19—-his Menalippa, 20—- 
Hercules Furens, ib. et seq.—accused of 
impiety, 22—his Bacchw, th, et seq 
hatred of women, 23 et seq.—charge of 
‘* mental reservation ,"’ 26 et seq.—his He- 
cuba, 27 et seq.—knowledge of the passions, 
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sidence in Macedonia, ib. et seq.—becomes 
prime minister to Archelaus, 31—-accounts 
of his death, i.--mourning at Athens, ib. 
magnificent monument, ib et seq.—hon- 
ored by Sophocles, 32 
Jurope, primitive races of, article on, 254— 
illustrations from the history of geology, 
ib. et seq.—chronology, 255 et seq.—Pelasgi 
race, 256 et seq.—origin of the name, 
257 et seq.—Etruscans, 259 et seq.— 
colored red on vases, 260—Pelasgians akin 
to the Philistines, 260 et seq.—historic con- 
fusion of names, 261—hostility of Tyrr- 
henians and Greeks, it),—antagonism 
of Greek and Pheenician religions, th 
Egyptian and Phoenician influence on 
Greece, 262—Tyrrhenian emigration to 
Italy, 263—the foundation of Rome, tb. et 
seq.—testimony of language, 264——com- 
parison of different military habits, ib.— 
the Romans a mixed race, ib-—their early 
history, tb. et seq.—Roman civilization was 
Etruscan, 266—Cyclopean remains in Italy, 
a their Keltic nature, ib. et seq.—the 
Keltic race, 267—kinship with the Gaelic, 
ib.—language, 1b.—France originally Kel- 
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Cyclopean, ib. et seq.—religion of the 
Kelts, 268 et seq.—wars of the gods in 
all Aryan mythologies, 270—wolf super- 
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‘*This corporation (The Equitable Life Assurance Society of the United 
States) can be said to mark and distinguish the commencement of the recent 
astounding progress in the business of Life Insurance’’—W1L114M Barnes, 
Superintendent of N. Y. Ins. Department, Report, 1868. 
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THE 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


OF THE UNITED STATES, 





No. 92 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
—_—— ()—— _ - 
WM. C. ALEXANDER, HENRY B. HYDE, 
President. Vice-President 
GEORGE W. PHILLIPS, JAMES W. ALEXANDER, 
Actuary. Secretary. 
—_0——— 
Cash Assets, nearly S02,000L,000 


Annual Premium Income 5,500,000 
Oo 


SUM ASSURED (NEW BUSINESS) DURING THE YEAR 
ENDING JAN, 31, 1869, 


$52,000,000. 





It issues all desirable Non-Forfeiting Policies on a Single 
Life, from $250 to $25,000. 


All Profits divided among Policy-holders annually from the start. 
ITS FIVE MODES OF APPLYING DIVIDENDS ARE: Permanent Increase of Policy, Term 


Increase of Policy, Permanent Reduction of Premium, Term Reduction of Premium, Limitation 
of Number of Premiums to be Paid. 


These concessious are made by no other Company. Its comparative rank as to new business 
done since its organization, among all American Companies, stand as follows 


In 1860, it was the NINTH. In 1864 and 1865, the SIXTH. 
In 1861, the EIGHTH. In 1866 the FOURTH. 
In 1862 and 1863, the SEVENTH. In 1867 (the fiscal year), the SECOND. 


It is the most Successful Company ever organized, and, for its years, the LARGEST MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY IN THE WORLD. 


To secure a Policy in the Equitable, apply at the Office, No. 92 Broadway, New York, or 
to any of tbe Society's Agents throughout the United States, 


Agents wishing to represent the EQUITABLE are invited to make application for ap- 
powtment, by letter, to the New York Office. 
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KNICKERBOCKER 
Life Insurance Company 


CITY OF NEW YORK. 


Principal Office, 161 Broadway. 


ERASTUS LYMAN, GEORGE F, SNIFFEN, 


PRESIDENT. SECRETARY. 


Assets, . : . $5,500,000 00 
Amount paid to Widows al oun of Deceased Shehen, over 1,200,000 00 
Surplus Dividends paid in Cash and added to Insurance, over ‘ 650,000 00 
Members Insured in 1868,—10,722 

Amount Insured in 1868, ‘ ‘ P : : ‘ $3,073,000 00 


PROGRESS OF THE COMPANY. 
New Policies Issued. Amount Insured. 
1866 . 5450 &17,000,000 
1867 . ° 10,281 31,310,725 
1868 . 10722... 33,073,000 
ASSETS. 

1866 Dec, 3st. $1,569,929 

1867 . oo « 3,077 553 

1868 . & .  . §170,500 


EVERY DESIRABLE FORM OF POLICY 


Issued from $1,000 to $25,000 on a single life, 


BRANCH OFFICES. 


CHICAGO—Cuicaco, Itts, For States of Illi , Indiana, Michigan, lowa, Wi sin, Minesota, 
and Ohio, S.A MATTISON, MANAGER 
SOUTH-EASTERN—Battimore, Mp. For States of Maryland, Delaware, Virginia, Weet Virginia, 
District of Columbia, JOHN A, NICHOLS, ManaGer. 

SOUTHERN—Savannan, Ga. For States of Georgia, the Carolinas, Florida, and Alabama 
AARON WILBUR, Manacer 
SOUTH-WESTERN—New Or.veans, La For States of Louisiana, Texas, Kansas, and Southern 
Mississippi H. C. PAXSON, ManaGer 
MISSISSIPPI VALLEY—Mempnis, Teny, For States of Kentucky, Arkansas, Tennessee, and 
Northern Mississippi 8. KR. CLARKE & ©O., ManaGers. 
HOME DISTRICT—161 Broapway,N. Y. For States °f New-York, New Jersey, Connecticut 
and Rhode-Island, General Agency in Penn, H. LASSING, Manager, 
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CORPORATION NOTICE. 


eH or -—-—--——— 





SALE OF PROPERTY 
FOR 
UNPAID TAXES 
AND 


CROTON WATER RENTS. 





+ 





Public notice is hereby given that a sale of Property for unpaid 


taxes for the years 1864 and 1865 and for regular rents for Croton 





Water for the years 1863 and 1864, will take place at auction at the 
City Hall, in the city of New York, on Thursday, the 4th day of No- 
vember next, at 12 o'clock noon, and continue from day to day until 
the whole of said property shall be sold, and that a detailed statement 
of the property so to be sold for unpaid taxes and Croton Water rents 
is published in a pamphlet deposited in the office of the Clerk of Ar- 
rears, in the Comptroller's office, also in the office of the Receiver of 
Taxes of the city of New York, where the said pamphlet will be deliv- 
ered to any person applying therefor. 


By order of 








Rr. Bb. CONNOLLY, 





Comptroller. 





A. S. CADY, 







Clerk of Arrears. 


City of New York, July 31st, 1869. 
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MANHATTAN 
Life Insurance Company 
OF NEW-YORK. 
PFFICESs, Nos. 156 § 158 PROADWAY. 


RECEIPTS DURING THE YEAR 1868. 


For premiums, extra premiums, ete.... . $1,874,796 40 


For Interest. vee nein 310,327 26 


For interest and rents accrued,........... ; oo 80.216 63 








$2,265,340 29 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
Paid Claims by Death on Policies and Bonus, and Payment of 
Annuities. , oe , eece : es coececes 451,535 00 
Paid Expenses, Salaries, Taxcs, Revenue Stamps, Medical Examiners’ 
Fees, Commissions, etc esaibon eee eee 311,895 12 
Paid Dividends, Return Premiums, Purchased I es, and Bonus 
Interest on Dividends, etc,,... we" ... 387,023 53 
cee £1 180.7 65 


es SW OE EN cic. con ncenebencsccntceons 49 911 87 


Bonds and Mortgages . 


Loans on Policies in force 


(The actuarial estimates of the value of the Policies wh 


these notes is about $2,500,000.) 
Unit 'd States and New York State Stocks 
Quarterly and Semi-annual Premi 


Interest in course of collect 





Temporary Loans on Stocks and 
(Market value of the Securities, $837,723.) 


Interest due to date and all other property 


1,234,055 09 
2.033 080 02 


ire 
712 605 00 


649,342 54 
--» 596,225 00 


92,318 10 
$5,567,537 00 





HENRY STOKES, President. 


C. ¥. WEMPLE, Vice-President. 
S. N. STEBBINS, Actuary. 


J.1 
Hi. Y¥ 


GENERAL AGENTS 
GEORGE F. FRENCH, Manchester. N, H., for Maine and New-Hampshire, 
EVERETT & PIERCE, Boston, Massachusetts, for Eastern Massachu 


0, L. SHELDON, Rochester, New York, for Northern New 
B. J. BALL, Buffalo, N, ¥., for Western New York, 


J. B. CARR, Philadelphia, Pa., for Philadelphia and Delav 


J. ADAIR PLEASANTS, Richmond, Va., for Virginia, Nor 
LEWIS, SPENCER & CO, Cleveland, Ohio, for Ohio, Ind 


GEO. N. REYNOLDS, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, for Wiscons 


LANDERS & Co,, San Francisco, for the Pacific Coast 
W. NISBET & Co,, St. Louis, for Missouri. 


York, 


ware 


HALSEY, Secretary 


WEMPLE, Assist. Sec’y 


t} +2 


ina, 1 
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THE 


National Life Insurance Company 


OF NEW-YORK. 


No. 212 Broadway, Corner of Fulton Street, 
(KNOX BUILDING.) 


ASSETS, Jan.1,'69, $440,000. 


Dividend to Policy-holders, 50 per cent. 


SPECIAL ADVANTAGES 


OFFERED TO 


INSURERS IN THE NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


ssnsienialseaciciiiiaialiiaiaiaenmsiiaiani 
All Policies non-forfeiting on principle of Massachusetts non-forfeiture Law. 
All Policies incontestable after five years. 

Note taken for one half the annual premium. 

No interest charged on semi-annually or quarterly premiums. 


Thirty days’ grace allowed in payment of premiums. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 


=. M. BEARD ELI BEARD, HOWELL SMITH, 
Ss, C. HERRING HECTOR TOULMIN F, I. LUMMUS, 
HENRY CLEWs W, A. CUMMINGS IL P. FREEMAN, 
J. A, ISELIN J, O. HALSEY, JOSEPH WILDF, 
3. T. TRUSLOW, E. A. JONES, CHARLES CURTIS, 
ROBERT CROWLEY H. J. RAYMOND, A. WRIGHT, M.D 


Tr. B, VAN Bl 





REN J, C. DIMMICK, W. H. WORTHINGTON 








































_ eee —— 
OFFICERS. 
EDWARD A. JONES, President. JONATHAN 0. HALSZY, Vice-President. 
JOHN A. MORTIMER, Secretary. 
JOHN C. DIMMICK, Attorney and Counsel 
HIRAM B. WHITE, M.D , Medical Eximiner Residence, No, 5 Green Avenue, near Fulton 
avenue, Brooklyn,—At otlice daily from 2 to 3 o’clock P. M. 








CALL OR SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 
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Ele ctio on. Not ice. 


STATE OF NEW YORK, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY OF STATE, 
ALBANY, August 2d, 1869. 


To THE SHERIFF OF THE CouNTY OF New YorK: 





Srr—NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, that at the General Election to be 
held in this State on the Tuesday succeeding the first Monday of No 
vember next, the following officers are to be elected, to wit: 

A Secretary of State, in the place of Homer A. Nelson. 

A Comptroller, in the place of William F. Allen. 

A Treasurer, in the place of WheelerjH. Bristol. 

An Attorney-General, in the place of Marshall B. Champlain. 

A State Engineer and Surveyor, in the!place of Van Rensselaer 
Richmond, 

A Canal Commissioner, in the place of Stephen T. Hayt. 

An Inspector of State Prisons, in the place of John Hammond. 

All whose terms of office will expire.on the last day of December 
next. 

A Judge of the Court of Appeals, for the full term of eight years, 
from January 1st, 1870. 

Also, a Judge of the Court of Appeals, to fill the unexpired term 
of William B. Wright, deceased, which will expire on the last day of 
December next, in the place of Charles Mason, appointed by the Gover- 
nor, under section thirteen, of article six, of the State Constitution. 

Also, a Judge of the Court of Appeals, to fill the unexpired term 
for which John K. Porter was elected, which will expire on the last day 
of December, 1871, in the place of Lewis B. Woodruff, appointed by 
the Governor, under section thirteen, article six, of the State Constitu- 
tion. 

Also, a Justice of the Supreme Court, for the first Judicial District, 
in the place of Thomas W. Clerke, whose term of office will expire on 
the last day of December next. 

Also, a Senator for the Fourth Senate}District, comprising the First, 
Second, Third, Fourth, Fifth, Sixth, Seventh, Thirteenth and Fourteenth 
Wards of the City and County of New York. 

Also, a Senator for the Fifth Senate District, comprising the Eighth 
Ninth, Fifteenth and Sixteenth Wards of the City and County of New 
York. 

Also, a Senator for the Sixth Senate District, comprising the Tenth, 
Eleventh and Seventeenth Wards of the City and County of New York. 

Also, a Senator for the Seventh Senate District, comprising the 
Eighteenth, Twentieth and Twenty-tirst Wards of the City and County 
of New York. 
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Also, a Senator for the Eighth Senate District, comprising the 
Twelfth, Nineteenth and Twenty-second Wards of the City and County 
of New York. 


County Officers—also to be Elected for said County. 

Twenty-one Members of Assembly. 

A District Attorney, in place of Samuel B. Garvin, who was ap- 
pointed to fill the vacancy occasioned by the resignation of A. Oakey Hall. 
A Justice of the Superior Court, in place of John H. McCunn. 

Two Justices of the Superior Court, in the places of John J. Freed- 
man, and Freeman J, Fithian, who were respectively appointed to fill 
the vacancies occasioned by the resignation of Samuel B. Garvin, and 
death of Anthony J. Robertson. 

A Judge of the Court of Common Pleas, in place of George C. Bar- 
rett. 

A Judge of the Marine Court, in place of Michael C. Gross. 

A Surrogate, in place of Gideon J. Tucker. 

A Recorder, in place of John K, Hackett. 

Two Supervisors, in place of Walter Roche and Henry Smith. 

A Coroner, in place of William Schirmer. 

All whose terms of office will expire on the last day of December 
next. 

The Attention of Inspectors of Election and County Canvassers is 
directed to Chap. 318, of the laws of 1869, entitled “ An act to provide 
for submitting the Amended Constitution to the electors of the State,” 
passed April 24th, 1869, pursuant to which the amended Constitution 
proposed by the Constitutional Convention which closed its sittings 
February twenty-eighth, eighteen hundred and sixty-eight, will be sub- 
mitted to the qualified electors of the State at the said general election 
to be held on the Tuesday succeeding the first Monday in November 
next, and at such election each elector will be entitled to vote separately 
for or against such amended Constitution, except the judiciary article, 
or for or against the judiciary article, or for or against a uniform rule of 
assessment and taxation of real and personal property, and for or 
against the property qualification for colored men. 

Respectfully, yours, &c., 
H. A. NELSON, Secretary of State. 
SHERIFF’s OFFICE, 
City AND County oF NEw York, > 
August 2d, 1869. 

I certify the above to be a true copy of the original notice received 
by me this day from the Secretary of State. 
ee JAMES O'BRIEN, 

Sheriff of the City and County of New York. 

Publishers of newspapers are hereby notified not to insert this ad- 
vertisement unless especially authorized to do so, See Chap. 480, laws 


of 1860. JAMES O'BRIEN, Sheriff. 


e* 
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COMMONWEALTH 





Life Insurance Company, 


178 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


OFFICERS. 


JOHN PIERPONT, President, 
%. C. FROST, Secretary and Actuary. 


_ 


J. B. PEARSON, Vice-President, 


F. A. PUTNAM, M. D., ) Medical 
A. HUNTINGTON, M. D., | Examiners. 


DIRECTORS. 

JOHN L. BROWNELL, JAMES B. PEARSON, 

President Open Board of Brokers. | Vice-President of the Company. 
WALTER R. BLAKE, | JULIUS R. POMEROY, 

Brooklyn, N. Y. Chambers & Pemeroy, Attorneys. 
CHAS. F. DAVENPORT, JOHN PIERPONT, 

Lockwood & Davenport, Bankers. President of the Company. 
FRANCIS E. MORSE, SETH E. THOMAS, 

New Jersey. American Clock Company. 
J. PIERPONT MORGAN, ARCHIBALD TURNER, 

Dabney, Morgan & Co., Bankers, Turner Bros., Bankers. 


SPECIAL FEATURES: 

All Policies issued by the Commonwealth are incontestable from date of issue, 
and are free from restrictions on travel. 

It permits residence anywhere without extra charge, except between Latitude 
32 North and the Tropic of Capricorn. 

All Policies are non-forfeitable, and participate in the profits of the Company 
unless otherwise specified. 

Dividends are declared annually upon all Policies that have been in force a full 


year, and are available on payment of the next annual premium, 
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Goutinenal Life Insurance Company 


NEW YORK, 


Office, No. 26 Nassau Street, corner of Cedar. 





DIRECTORS. OFFICERS. 
James B. COLGATE 

of Trevor & Colgate, ape 

SP cai President, 
Cc. M. Depew, 

late Secretary of State. 


JUSTUS LAWRENCE, 
Justvs LAWRENCE, 
President 


Vice President, 
G. H. Scripyer, 


G. H. SCRIBNER. 
Vice-President. 
JosEern T. SANGER, 
Merchant, No. 45 Liberty 
Street. 


Secretary, 
M. B. Wyxkoop, 


ot Wynkoop & Hallen- 
beck, 113 Fulton Street 

Rev. H. C. Fisu, D. D., 
Newark, N. J 

Ricwarp W. Bow 
of O. M. Be 
Bankers. 

LutTuer W. Frost, 
New-York. 


Profits of the 


e 
NS 
\ 
aN 
; 


J. P.ROGERS, 


D> 


Actuary, 


“ZZ 


+ART 


R. C. FROST. 
art & Co., 





Medical Examiner, 


E. D. WHEELER, M. D 


Company Annually Divided. 


ONE-THIRD OF THE PREMIUM MAY REMAIN UNPAID AS 
A LOAN. 


NO NOTES REQUIRED. 
Policies Non-Fortcitable. 


THIRTY DAYS’ GRACE ALLOWED IN PAYMENT OF PREMIUMS. 
INSURED MAY TRAVEL IN ANY PART OF THE WORLD 
WITHOUT EXTRA CHARGE. 


Policies issued 


ere eT ee ee eee ee Sa 
FREE OCT CT Tee ee $2. 300,000 
Dividend Declared Jan. 30, 1869.............. 40 per cent. 
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NEW YORK HOTEL, 
BROADWAY, 


(OCCUPYING THE WHOLE BLOCK,) 


Between Washington Place and Waverly Place, 


NEW YORK. 





AMID all the modifications which the public taste has undergone, aud all 
the material improvements that have been made during the last ten years, this 
favorite House has continued to maintain its reputation, as occupying the 
highest rank among American Hotels. 

Its situation combines many advautages both for strangers visiting the 


city, and for citizens occupied in business, and wishing to avoid the ann = 


The Astor and Mercantile Libraries, and the Cooper Institute, are in the 
immediate vicinity of the Hotel; on the other side, the University of New 


York, Washington Parade Ground, and the 





ifth Avenue are equally con- 


venient. 


luxury which one of the richess 


The table is always supplied with every 
markets in the world can afford. In short, no pains nor expense are spared by 
the undersigned to contribute to the eomfort of their guests, and at the same 
time make them feel perfectly at home, without the apprehension that they w 


be required to conform to any needless “regulations.” 


That these various advantages are appreciated by our patrons is sufficiently 


proved by the fact that there are several families now at the New York Hotel, 


who have boarded at it for periods varying from seven to fifteen yea 


f ’ 


few first-class hotels in the world enjoy a larger patronage than 





the New York, the proprietors always manage to reserve a few superior suite 





of rooms for families or individuals requiring special accommodations; otherwise 


it would be useless to make any announcement like the present. 


D. M. HILDRETH & CO., 


Proprietors. 
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JAMES CONNERS’ SONS, 


UNITED STATES 


= 


Cype and Elertrotype Foundry 


- 


AND 


PRINTERS’ WAREHOUSE, 


Nos. 28, 30 & 32 CENTRE STREET, 


wv a VY r 
CorsER OF READE AND DUANE STREETS, VEW ORK. 





A Large Stock of English and German Faces, both Plain 


and Ornamental, kept on hand. 


All Type cast at this establishment is manufactured from the 


metal known as Conner’s unequalled 


Hard “ype Metet. 


Every article necessary for a Perfect Printing 
Office furnished. 


The type on which this Review is printed, is from the above 
foundry. 
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ANCHOR 
Life Insurance Company, 
lis BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
EDMUND : peek President. 


J. B, CHURCH, Jr., Secretary. JAMES GOPSILL, Vice-President. 
Special Features. 
lar attention to thet wig ne 


The « pany inv artic yew and important features, which 
are original with ] rt 

1, Itw tl n ny | t ¥ yua l ! rs a definite 
cash rent 1 t r| t lo \“ h they y 
kr what such r v t 

2. It is aly company lich quara t 1 ler l nds even t ¥ 
should lapse, and declares them to be non-forfeita 

N. B.—A cla n every policy by which these advantages are distinctly specified 
and guaranteed, 

Other Advantages to Insurers. 

The lowest rate of premium ot avy mutua iny \merican, be equal to a dividend 
an advance of about filteen per cent 

All policies non forfeiting after two annual payments on terms guaranteed in th 

It will loan on its policies after two annual payments, 

It declares and pays annual dividend 

It gives THIRTY DAYS" GRACE in payment of premiums, i the | y held g 1 during 


that me, 


It has removed all restrictior 


SECURITY 


— - 


119 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


JANUARY 1st, 1869. 
a on os ecccseessvenceecevsvsnvesesseneas $1,000,000 00 
Sb oitnye tévinsacsnbenseuesuisnvenndas 706 Gili 91 


io nian a Sava Rivinn od hebehasaauar awe $1,706,61 19 1 
Liabilities, $119,231 O3 


A. F. HASTINGS, Presment. 
W. B. BUCKHOUT, Vice-Pres’r. 
Frank W. Batranp, Secretary. 
NaTHAN Harper, Ass’t Sec’y. 


Fire and Inland Insurance at Lowest Rates. 


















HUGH B. JACKSON, 
GROCER, 


IMPORTER AND DEALER IN 


WINES, TEAS, GROCERIES, FRUITS, 


Sauces, Condiments, 





TABLE & HOUSEHOLD ARTICLES, 


ETC., ETC., ETC., 


192 Fifth Ave., Madison Square, 


NEW WORT. 


Families may always rely on getting at our store the bcst Goods in 





our line the American market affords, at reasonable prices. 


Goods Delivered free in any part of the City. 





ORDERS FROM ALL 
PROMPTLY 


PARTS OF THE 
ATTENDED TO. 


COUNTRY 















Our facilities for importation are such that we can afford to sell the 





best Wines, Brandies, Teas, Frnits, &c., &c., at the lowest rates they 


can be procured in the country. 








GLOBE 
Mutual Aite Insurance Co. 


No, 258 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


CASH ASSETS, - = $1,000,000. 


————_ +o ~— e+ 








All Policies non-forfeitable. Premiums payable in cash. 
returnable in cash, Losses paid in cash. 
none. It issues all kinds of Policies. It 
vantage to Policy-holders. 


Dividends 
It receives no notes and cvrives 

gives every reasonable ad- 
Dividends on the contribution plan. Divi- 
dends paid annually, commencing two vears from date of Policy. 


FFICERS. 
PLINY FREEMAN, President. 
LORING ANDREWS, ) 


JOHN A. HARDENBERGH, 5 !¢?/’7estdents. 
HENRY (. FREEMAN, Seeretury. 


ZAETNA INSURANCE COQO., 
INCORPORATED 1819. CHARTER PERPETUAL, 
CASH CAPITAL, $3,000,000. 

Losses Paid in 50 Years, - - $24,000,000 
ASSETS, JANUARY 1, 1869, 


(At Market value.) 


Cash in hand and in Bank,... $592,629 5 


Real Estate , eres Fees 253.319 14 
Mortgage Bends ; $06eneonesss 894,700 00 
Bank Stock — : = 1,307,330 40 
United States, State, and City Stock, and other Public Securities 2,102,953 00 
ee $5,150,951 71 
LIABILITIES. 
Claims not due, and unadjusted sendcesave eeeie $289,553 98 
L. J. HENDEE, President, 
WM. B. CLARK, Ass’t Sec’y. J. GOODNOW, See’y. 


F. J. BASSETT, Generat AGENT. J.C HILLARD, \ SPECIAL AGENTS, 
H. L. PASCO, J 
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CHARTER OAK LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
Assets, $6,000,000. 
Annual Income, over $4,000,000. 


ANNUAL DIVIDENDS. DIVIDENDS GUARANTEED, 


Policies Issued 40,000. Losses Paid, $2,000,000. 
Dividends Paid, over $2,000,000. 


— oe - 


Those intending to obtain Insurance, are urged to consult our Agents, and ex- 


amine the merits of this Company. 


NOYES S. PALMER, General Agent. JAMES C. WALELEY, President, 
183 Broadway, New York. 


THE 
Hope Fire Insurance Co, 
PFFICE No. 92 PROADWAY. 


CASH CAPITAL, - - - - - - - $150,000 
NET ASSETS, Dec. i868, - - - - 223,282 
SURPLUS July Ist, 1869, . - - - 80,083 


The advantages offered by this Company are fully equal to any now offered by other re- 
liable Companies, comprising a liberal commission to Brokers, placing entire lines of Insur- 
ance with customary Rebate to Assured, and prompt settlement of losses. 


Board of Directors: 


Henry M. Taser, ~ JosEPH FoULKE, L. B. Warp, 

H. 8S. LEVERIcH, JOSEPH GRAFTON, D. L. EIGENBRODT, 
T. W. River, Cyrus H. Lourre., D. Lypie SvypaM, 
RoBERT SCHELL, Amos RoBsrns, WILLIAM REMSEN, 
8. CAMRRELENG, JacoB REESE, F. SCHUCHARDT, 
Wma. H. Terry, J. W. MERsEREAv, STEPHEN Hyatt. 


JACOB REESE, President. 
JAMES E. MOORE, Secretary. 
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Office of the Mercantile Mutual Insurance Co., 


No. 35 Wat Street, New-York, January 23, 1869. 


The following statement of the affiirs of the Company on the 314t December, 1868, is submitted 
in accordance with the provisions of the charter 





Amount of Pr ‘mit ims not marked off December 31st, 1867................0. cece eeee $361,858 56 
on Policies issued from January 1st to December 31st, 1868 1,151,421 90 

Total Premiums.................... eee $1,513,280 46 

Amount of Premiums marked off as earned December 31s st, "1868. inmate $1,171,596 63 
Less Returns of Premium........ ia wamaepeneikee mas 1aetbed pesannnhasascasees 98 678 23 
Net Earned Premiums............... wsseceeeerseeeees-O1,072,918 40 


Paid during same periwd 
Losses, (icsa salvages.) Reinsurance, and Expenses, including estimate of 


Losses not yet ascertained........ enh tsaaindia ekneneenbnkon 754,624 47 
Mosnings fer the Tear. .......00605205.0..0000. 5s 2 s00-. SRD OF 
Cash paid to Stockholders for Interest in July....... «$40,426 45 
Cash paid to dealers as an equivalent for the Scrip ; Divider id of 
Mutual Companies............. ? said eee .116,125 83 
The Company has the foliowing Assets 
United States, State, City, and other Stocks.... .............-- cuniea 367 800 00 
Loans ou Stocks and other Securities........ Maibiithneshnsereseeennga cee, - Se 
Cash on hand and in Bank ee pide lata, ‘ paian = foal . 90.384 14 
Cash in hands of Foreign Bankers Mabeenee -- 46,172 29 
Interest and Divide ds due ind not collected : ere : 6,748 83 
Security Notes, not to be used in payment of Premiums, but liable for Losses in 
the same manuer as Capital Stock eeee ; aoe ... 300,000 00 
Bills Receivable and Premiums due in Cash or Not s. 2 oe .. 613,350 40 
Scrip, Salvag.s, and Sundry Claims due the Company..... en sooce CME WD 


$1,539,422 36 
The Board of Trustees have resolved to pay to the Stockholders an interest dividend of Three 
and a half per cent., ft ee of Government Tax, on an after Mouday February lat, 
ELLWOOD WALTER, Pre-ide “ ALAN“UN W HEGEMAN, 2d Vice-President. 
ARCH. G. MONTG OMERY, J , Vice Pres C. J. DESPARD, Secretary 


KNICKERBOCKER 





Cth, 


ERASTUS LYMAN, President. 


HIOME DISTRICT, 
COMPRISING THE 


STATES OF NEW YORK, NEW JERSEY, RHODE 
ISLAND and CONNECTICUT. 


H. LASSING, Sup’t of Agencies, 


No. 161 Broadway, N. Y. 
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The Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Company, 


NEWARK, N. .J. 
ORGANIZED 1845. 


ASSETS: OVER $16,500,000. 
Charter Perpetual. Strictly Mutual. 
LEWIS C. GROVER, President, 


Life Policies of every class issued on the most favorable terms, Purely mutual ; no Stock- 
holders contro! its business or share its protits. It is conducted exclusively by the insured 
members to whom it belongs 

All the Directors attend regular meetings of the Board and supervise the business. Fach 
one ig member of an acting Committee, inceting often for the same purpose. No Director or 
Officer is allowed to receive commissions on business or loaus 

Careful in selecting risks, the Company guards the lives of its members. It does not 
encourage exposures known to be hazardous to health or life. It does not knowingly give 
permits to violate the laws of God or man Conducted with prudence and care, it loses nothing 
on its investments. Its expenses are less than those of any other American Company. 





All receipts beyond losses, expenses, and obligations are annually returned. Dividends for 
the surplus are made to the members on the percentage plan. They are large as the largest, 
and very favorable to new members. They are so made that all can understand how their busi- 
ness is conducted. The Directors earvestly seek the best interests of the insured members, 

All who desire to insure in and become members of a Company thus conducted, are invited 
to dose, Application can be made to the Company, or its agents, who will furnish Publications 
and Statemeuts without charge. 

Epwarp A. Strove, Secretary. Wa. F. Day. Vice-Pfesident. 
Amzi Dopp, Mathem'n. Bens. C. Mitter, Treasurer. 


SAMUEL H. LLOYD, State Ag’t Eastern District of New York. 
137 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Hor we for Medica! Eximinaton at the Office, daily, from 11 A. M. till 244 o’clock P. M . 


LIFE INSURANCE. 


EAGLE INSURANCE 6O., 


OF CHICACO. 
Office, Tribune Building, 
Corner Madison and Dearborn Streets. 


OFFICERS. 

IRA Y. MUNN, Pres't. H. E. SARGENT, Vice-Pres't. 
HOLLAND, Secretary. F. M. HAWES, Actuary. 
MEDICAL EXAMINERS. 

BENJ. DURILAM, M. D. R. LUDLAM, M. D. 


DIRECTORS. 

HENRY W. BLODGETT. of Blodgett & Winston, President Milwaukee Railway Co 

ROBERT HARRIS, General Superintendent Chic ago & Quincy Railroad, 

T. B, BLACKSTONE, President Chicago & St. Louis Railway Co, 

SAMUEL HALF, of Hale, Ayer & Co,, Iron Merchants, 74, 76 and 78 Michigan Avenue. 

JOHN T. LINDSAY, Attorney at Law, Peoria, Illinois, 

H, E. SARGENT, General Superintendent Michigan Central Railroad, 

IRA Y. MUNN, of Munn & Scott, Commission Merchants and Elevator Proprietors 

MATTHEW LAFLIN, Capitalist, 42 and 44 State Street, 

DANIEL THUMPSON, of Flint, Thompson & Co., Commission Merchants, 163 S. Water St., and 
Gen’! Superintendent City Railway. 

CHARLES HOLLAND, Secretary 

WILLIAM H. PERRY, Vice President Commercial National Bank, and Managing Director Chica 
go & Northwestern Railway. 

WILLIAM H. RAND, of Chicago Tribune Company. 


Life Insurance Exclusively. 
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STATEMENT 


OF THE 


Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Comp’y 


For THE YeAR ENpDING Janvary Ist, 1869. 





Premiums received during the year....... cece coccetl,243,1%3 35 

Intereat received during the year.... eee ek 187,660 19 ———_____ 
Total Income for the year unas o ccccessecvecceh ee eae OG 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

Paid cla ms by death on 87 policies......... $166,950 65 

Paid commission and salaries to agents . oeos 229,575 51 

Paid dividends, and for policies surrendered.... . 148 570 75 

Piid physicians’ fees, salaries, taxes, privting, postage , and 

other expenses... engi 113,322 92 —— 
Total Expe snditures during yes ar. coos cveccce scone pay eee OF 
ASSETS 

INI 5 Ed a . $764,900 09 

Bauk stocks and railroad bonds... er ee 213,150 00 

U. S, Registered and State bonds . ‘ om 198.565 00 

H writord. City Gas Light company stock .......... ...eeeeee 8,925 00 

Loans on collateral security... . ae ne 28,442 58 

Bills receivable, amply secured oo eccceceee 1,898,624 00 

Furniture in home and branch office,........ 12,654 83 

Cash on band and in banks i . min iginee 195,624 53 

Accrued interest and deferred premiums. 86,778 71 

Amount in the hands of agents, and ip course of tr is Missivon 256 365 53 —— 
Total assets of the Company kee hae Beruseasameee 664, 060 18 

Number of pouvcies issued during the year PERT ee 8,229 

Amv unt insured during the year, ...........ceee wee ccee + - $22,523,549 00 ——____ 
Total amount of losses paid...... ann ‘ales 700,625 00 

re 


Table of Comparisons of the Business 














~ 2 22 > 
of 1866, ’67 and ’G6s, 
or THE] 
; 
PHENIX MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMP’Y. 
_— ++ a 
Number of policics issued in 1866,... . 4108 | Income in 18466 pie $848 607 71 
“ “6 1867.... SS 11 = oo eee 1,179 044 28 
“6 “ a 1868.... 8229 “ ee ~e+ ++. 1,950 833 OO 
Increase of 1867 over 1866— 41 perc nt Increase of 1867 over 1868— 38 per cent. 
1868 ‘* 1816—100 = $ 1868 ** 1866—128 66 
Amount insured in 1866 09 As ets ee $1,457,314 99 
« . 1867 3 A) ' . eer 2,218 334 38 
« 66 1868 eccecce 1 oa0en, 049 $6 1868, 5 ‘ .. 8,664,060 16 
Increase of 1867 over 1858— 67 per oent Increase of 1847 over 1866— 52 per cent 
‘ 1868 “ 1866—146 . * 1868 “ 1866—151 es 
teceived from interest in 1867......... ve é on $120,790 23 
Paid in losses in 1867 ie aswe 107,700 00 —— 
Received for interest over lo. Ses paid . lata $13,099 23 
Received from interest in 1865 sumakeneien sei $187 660 19 
Paid in losses in 1868 —— mes OG. DEG) GG acre 
teceived fur i.terest over losses pai ; one 20,709 53 





$33,808 76 


E. FESSENDEN, 
J. F. BURNS, Secretary. President. 
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NATIONAL QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


a - 


EXTRACTS FROM LEADING JOURNALS, 


FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC. 


This journal supports creditably the critical ability of New York, and often contains papers 
that would make a sensation if they appeared in some medium of longer traditional reputation. 
—New York Daily Times. 


I] (the Editor] a mérité |'estime de nos savans par d'importans travaux comme critique sur ” 
la haute education, aussi bien que la littérature.—Jndependance Belge, Brussels. 


It is at once the most learne 


1, most brilliant and most attractive of all their (the American) 
periodicals.—London Spectator. 


Ite articles are of the first order for vigor, comprehensiveness and abi ity. 
are keen, good tempered, and fearless. Literary charlatanism gets no mercy.—National 


Its criticisms 
Intellige ncer. 


la clarté, l’ordre, la précision du style ; ce que les Anglais appellant humour et, parfois 
tinguent le National Quarterly Review, au-dessus d 


le tout autre 
ournal littéraire Americaine.—Le Pays, Paris. 


‘ironie, sont les qualités que dis 


Aussi Habile ecrivain que savant et inflexible critique.—Paris Journal des Debats. 

While perusing its pages, we bave been often struck with the sterling qualities of this pe 
riodical, which is an honor to our literature and a monument to our national reputation. The 
view is from the Protestant stand-point, and yet it is, in almost every particular, just and true, 
though entirely different from that usually taken by Protestant writers —Baltimore Catholic 
Mirror. 


We have been much interested in witnessing the steady advance of this periodical. It com- 
bines great learning with vigor of style and fearless utterance.—Boston Journal 


This Review certainly stands now at the head of American critical hterature, and is so 
esteemed in Europe. It has fearlessly exposed charlatanism and quackery—whether in science, 


literature, insurance companies, phrenology, or medicine.—Philadelphia Press. 
It certainly exhibits high culture and marked ability.—London Saturday Review. 


Dr. Sears is one of the very best and ablest Quarterly editors in the world, and no scholar 
would desire to see a single leaf of his well-won laurels disturbed.—New Yorker. 


We relish the incisive discussions which are a prominent feature in the Quarterly, of the 

** sensation noyels,’’ and the very dirty accompanying phases of publishers’ and critics’ opera 

tions, and its energetic exposure of sundry impudent translations of French novels. The critical 

department is unusually full and careful, especially ca he 
d 


upon educational books. 
1 rits are honest, clear, and almost always 


seme 


critical estimates of moral and literary merits an 
trustworthy.—New York Independent. 


More than a year ago we ranked it with the best of our own Quarterlies, and it « ertainly has 
not lagged since in ability or vigor.—London Daily News. 


It is not often that we havea number of a Quarterly so thoroughly readable and so ge uinely 
true as this. There is not in it an article which fails to captivate the reader, and there are some 
for which, in these days of cant sensationalism and nonsense, we cannot be too thankful. Those 
upon ‘International Courtesies’’ and the “ President’s Veto’’ commend themselves to every 
thinker as just, and every patriot as needed by the times and people.—Providence Daily Post. 
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It is creditable to our transatlantic friends to sustain a journal which, like the National 
Quarterly Review, possesses the courage to unmask false pretensions, and both the ability and 
disposition to improve the public taste.—Edinburgh Scotsman. 


The review of ‘‘ Our Quack Doctors and their Performances” is a cleverly-written and scath 
ing expose of the tricks by which medical imposters contrive to gull weak-minded and nervous 
people out of their money.—New York Herald. 


Pour bien apprecier cet écrivain il faut le comparer a ses dévanciers dans la littérature 


critique Américaine, et l'on verra que! pas immense qu'il fit faire. —La Presse, Paris. 


We have seldom seen in any of the great Quarterlies such a variety of ably written papers, 


Providence Journal. 


This Review etands unrivalled in America for all that constitutes literary excellence. On 
no other work can we rely for a sound and impartial criticism on the leading works of the day.— 
Canadian Post. 


' 


This work is well conducted, ably written, and more than all, interestingly useful. Every 


good citizen should desire to sustain it, for its healthful, moral spirit.—J/’htladelphia Inquirer 


The most animated and vigorous of all our Quarterlies, and will sustain a comparison with 
the best European publications of its class. The editor is a man of independent mind, who takes 
his position boldly, and maintains it with skill and courage, that secms sometimes to border on 


ashness and hardibood ; but this makes his Review worth reading.— Boston Traveller. 


Every one of these articles is brilliantly written. The editor, Dr. Sears, is an Irish Protest 
ant. His Review proves intellect as fine as can be found, and candor as unrestricted, by preju 
diced limits, as the Catho‘ic Chureh itself can require. Certainly the Catholics, particular y the 
Irish Catholics, of this country, should well support a publication which is thus distinguished, 
Philadelphia Catholic Universe. 


THIRTY-FIFTH DIVIDEND. 
Safest and Cheapest System of Insurance. 


STATEMENT OF THE 


WASHINGTON INSURANCE CO. 


172 Broadway, Corner of Maiden Lane, 
New-York, Fer, 6th, 1869 


Cash Capital, - - = $400,000. 
ASSETS, FEB. Ist, 1869. 


U. S., State, City and other Stocks, (market value,)..$485,559 00 





eG GI DE. 5s ancawasd & cveeckaeceeacna 89,445 50 
ENN irre oc, vaincemmelee eka eats eis 95,956 00 
ocak a A eb beens bs cacrdn ee Pr o ove CREE OA 
Se SID re f.0aiin nr bed ahdos nes 8.069 37 
SIE aii os ek KS sade axed ata Me eesees 38,988 42 


$767,129 83 


DANES 56 asp devceed sks .. 16,129 83 


ee NT NOUNS be ahi aaa Soren ewawneeaemn $751,000 OOo 

A DivipEND OF (7) SEVEN PER CENT. is this day declared, payable on demand, in Casn, to 
Stockholders. 

ALSO, AN INTEREST Divipgnp oF (6) Six Per Cent. on outstanding Scrip, payable 1st of April, 
in Cas 

Aso, A Scrip Divipgyp or (45) Forty-rive per cet, on the earned premiums of Policies entitled 
to partivipate in the profits for the year ending 31st January, 1869 
The Scrip will be ready for delivery on and after the lat of April next 

Fifty per cent. of the Scrip of 1863 will be redeemed on the Ist of Apr 
interest thereon will cease 
GEO. C, SATTERLEE, President. HENRY WESTON, Vice-President 
WM. K. LOTHROP, Secretary. WM, A, SCOTT, Assistant Secretary, 








next, from which cate 
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NEW ENGLAND 
MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Branch Office, 110 Broadway, New York. 





Directors in Boston. 


SEWELL TAPPAN, HOMER BARTLETT, 
MARSHALL P. WILDER, FRANCIS C. LOWELL, 
JAMES 8. AMORY, DWIGHT FOSTER, 
CHARLES HUBBARD, | JAMES STURGIS, 
GEORGE H. FOLGER, BENJ. F. STEPHENS. 
BENJAMIN F. STEPHENS, GEORGE M. GIBBENS, 
President. Secretary. 


Accumulation - - - - $7,000,000 
Distribution of Surplusin 23 yrs. $3,000,000 
Losses paid in 23 years, $3,200,000, 


Policies of all descriptions are issued by this Company. 


Distributions of Surplus are to be made annually, and payable as 
the premiums fall due, 


Printed documents pertaining to the subject, together with the report 
of the Company for the past year, and tables of premiums, supplied 


gratis, or forwarded free of expense, by addressing, 
SAMUEL S. STEPHENS, 
AGENT AND ATTORNEY FOR THE COMPANY, 


No. 110 BROADWAY, 
Cor. Pine Street, NEW YORE. 


~~ 
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PECURITY LiFe | NSURANCE 


AND ANNUITY COMPANY, 
Nos. 31 and 33 Pine Street, New York. 


OFFICERS. 
ROBERT L. CASE, Pres. THEO. R. WETMORE, Vice-Pres, 
ISAAC H. ALLEN, Secretary. 


DIRECTORS. 


EDWARD HAIGHT, ROBERT BOWNE, 

EDWARD WOOD, CHARLES T, GOODWIN 

CHARLES R. SWORDS, SIDNEY WINTRINGHAM, 

JOHN F, UNDERHILL, EDWARD MARSHALL, 

ROBERT LINDLEY MURRAY, ROBERT L, CASE, 

FRANCIS T, WALKER, THEODORE R. WETMORE, 

WILLIAM TIUBBARD, ISAAC H. ALLEN, 

JOHN H, DRAPER, J. NELSON TAPPAN, 

JOSEPH F. KNAPP, EDMUND TITUS, 

JAMES M. DRAKE, CHARLES BELLOWS, 

JAMES BRETT, REUBEN H,. UNDERHILL, 

FRANCIS PAYSON, JOHN T, WILLETTs, 

AUGUSTUS TABER, A, R,. WETMORE, 

JOHN W, GRAYDON, RORERT B. HOWLAND, 

ISAAC W, RUSHMURE, Brooklyn, L, 1 SANFORD R, KNAFP, Peekskill, N, Y, 
NATH, B. WEED, Darien, Ct JAMES BIGLER, Newburgh, N, Y. 

W. H, WILLIS, New-Hamburg,N. Y. DAVID MOORE, 

GEORGE INNIS, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. EDWARD C, JONES, New Bedford, Mass, 


No Restriction on Travel except in the Tropics, 

Policies Incontestable after Three years Annual payments, except in case of Fraud, 

This Company offers as great inducements to those PAYING THEIK PREMIUMS ALL IN’ CASH”as 
any in the country, at the same time giving them the privilege of availing themselves of the 
LOAN, Should the necessity arise, 

Ali Policies are Non-Forfeiting after Three Yearly Cash Payments have been made, 


The Progress of this Company is shown by the Table Annexed. 








i No rolict . Increase « ) 
New Policies. ws SF a Gross Receipts. | hog sor er ba pod Pee awh ieaiees 
year. ssets. 

Year 1862.. 211 23,423 489,000 | 122,857 12,857 

“ =-1863.. 888 80,530 1,939,550 160,092 37,235 

“  1864.. 1,403 149,411 2,819,743 | 249,831 89,979 

“  1865.. 2,134 323,827 4,841,280 425,027 175,196 

= 1866. 3,325 603,651 7,526,509 753,398 328,371 

* §=61867. 4,094 880,000 9,070,805 1,286,390 532,992 

* 1868.. 4,386 1,055,242 11,564,389 | 1,864,570 568,180 


For General or District Agencies apply to the offices of the Company, 
Nos. $1 and 33 Pine Street, New York. 


Liberal Commissions to experienced Agents, 
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ETNA INSURANCE CO., 


HARTFORD, CONN.., 


INCORPORATED 1819. CHARTER PERPETUAL. 


CASH CAPITAL, $3,000,000. 


Losses Paid in 50 Years,- - $24,000,000. 


ASSETS, JANUARY 1, 18609, 
Cash in hand and Bank 
Real Estate 


Mortgage Bond 
Bank Stock 


$592,629 57 
253,319 14 
894,700 00 


1,307,330 00 
United States, State and City Stock, and other 


ey do ce eeheatankee ane 2,102,953 00 
Total $5,150,931 71 
DIRECTORS. 


E. A. BuLkeey, T. O. Envers, 
Tuomas K. Brace, Austin Dunnam, 
Leverett BrRarNarp, Gurvon W. Russet, 
Arpteron R. Hittyer, Dan’ W. Norron, 
James CAMPBELL, Roserr E. Day. 


E. A. BULKELEY, President. 


AUSTIN DUNHAM, Vice-President. 
T. O. ENDERS, Secretary. 


H. W. ST. JOHN, Actuary. 
p> o< —_____ 
NEW YORK OFFICE, 
Nos. 165 and 167 BROADWAY. . 
L. MORTON, General Agent. 
SAMUEL B. RAYMOND, General Agent, 
Western Branch Office, Chicago, Ll. 


C. H. BRUSH, Agent and Manager, 
oH | PHILADELPHIA OFFICE, 


~, 400 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Penn. 























THE 


NATIONAL QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


A LITERARY AND CRITICAL JOURNAL OF THE FIRST 


200 PAGES. PUBLISHED IN MARCH 


EDWARD I. SEARS, LL.D., Editor, Proprietor and Founder. 


or bad 
some attempt to separate the wt 
a puffing machine and not a Rer 
ing any other jour 
show that yur er 
feeling ag 


imstane 


but withou j 
shall oppose bigotry nt 
always be welcome to its pages 
Fducat ‘ form 
tention ng whatever seems <« 
text-book, a painting, a semi 
temperate, criticism. 
While aiming 
nationality has « 
American in feeling and sympathi 
from being the organ of any party 
we shall continue to treat the 
conduct may m to us to merit. 
work worthy of the character 


ASSig 


abroad—namely, ‘* The best of American 














Two Dollars ($2.00) will be paid by tae Editor for each copy of the 


or second number of the National Quarterly Review. 


To Contributors. 


ve received at least a month before the day of publication. 
all parts are equally welcome ; they will be accepted or rejected solely 
their merits or demerits, their suitableness or unsuitableness. 


CONTENTS OF NO. XXXVIIL 
SEPTEMBER, 1869. 


Tue Byzantine Emprre. 

Porciar LiLLvsions. 

[ue Prourrive Races or Evrope. 

Tue QureeN oF Scots AND HER TRACERS. 

Tue TROUBADOURS AND THEIR INFLUENCE. 

Tue Eruics anp AEstTHetics oF ovr SumMER Resorts. 

KinG ARTHUR AND THE Rotnp TaBie Kwicurts. 

Our HicHer Epvucationau Instirvutions, Mate anp FEMALE. 


Nore TO Vassar COLLEGE ARTICLE IN OUR LAST NUMBER. 


NOTICES AND CRITICISMS. 


AGENTS 


FOR THE 


NATIONAL QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


The Review may be had of the following Agents: 
’ “inclair Tousey, General Agent, 121 Nassau Street. Rochester, D. M. 
1.8. Hawks, “Troy, 5. T. Hoyt. 
H. Pease Hartford, F. A, Brown. 
hingt Taylor & Maury. 


1 F. A. Crimp. 
ther \ sta, Edward Fenno. 


K. Simon, 33 South Sixth Strect, General Agent for 
v & Cc 


lr. W. Robinson. Montreal, B. Dawsom & Fon. Quebec, 

t., J. & A. MeMillat Halifax, E. G. Fuller. 

- , General Agents for New England; W. V. Spencer, 
Dver & Co., 35 School Street. Springfield, Chapin, 


. Sargent. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, $5 A YEAR IN ADVANCE. 








